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OFFICIALS AGAIN 
FAIL TO PROVIDE 
MUSIC FOR PEOPLE 


Tax Budget Committee Recom- 
mends Various Increases 
Amounting to $2,997,117.12 But 
Gives No Consideration to Pleas 
Made by Citizens and Musicians 


for Adequate Appropriations for 
Municipal Music 
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By BARNETT BRASLOW 


N a previous issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA (Oct. 20, 1917) there was pub- 
lished an account of the pleas made by 
David Bispham, Edward Porter and 
Rubin Goldmark for adequate appropr.a- 
tions for music for the peopte of New 
York. These pleas were made before the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment at 
its public hearing on the Budget for 1918 
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on Oct. 15, 1917. 


In addition to his verbal plea, Mr. 
Porter filed a memorandum with the 
Board, reinforcing his views. He wrote: 
“Chairman of the Budget Committee, 

Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 

Municipal Building, New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

“Pursuant to the instructions of the 
Chairman of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment in session 15th inst., I 
submit the following statement and 
proposition concerning the amount of 
money to be appropriated for music in 
1918. 

“In the budget for 1910 the sum of 
fifty-eight thousand dollars was set aside 
for music in the parks and on the recre- 
ation piers. During the year 1910 this 
sum was increased twenty-five thousand 
dollars by the issue of special revenue 
bonds, making a total of eighty three 
thousand five hundred dollars for the 
music of that year. Since 1910, the music 
appropriation has been decreased annu- 
ally up to and including 1917. In figures 
given me (page 109, item 1405) for the 
proposed appropriation for 1918 I see 
an increase of ten dollars over the 
amount in the budget of 1917, or a total 

of thirty-nine thousand one hundred and. 
seven dollars. , 

“Tt is manifestly impossible to give the 
citizens of New York the music which 
they enjoyed under the appropriation for 
1910, and in the wisdom of your Board 
you have, in my opinion, seen fit to sac- 
rifice the usefulness of the recreation 
piers in a policy of economy. 

“When band concerts were given upon 
these piers nightly the piers were abso- 
cnet thronged with residents of the 
nearby districts. The music attracted 
and entertained the young as well as the 
old, and made it possible for the mothers 
and children of the poorest districts to 
endure their enforced residence in the 
most disagreeable sections of the hot 
city. 

Death Rate Affected 


“The abolishment of the afternoon 
dances on the piers has been answered 
by an increased death rate. Children 
who had formerly enjoyed the dancing 
school sessions on the piers have been 
forced to seek recreation in the streets, 
and the logical consequences of this ne- 
cessity are found in the records of chil- 
dren maimed, injured or killed by wagons 
and automobiles. 

“The growth of Queens and the Bronx 
entitle these boroughs to more park 
music. There are large sections of the 
Borough of Queens which enjoy no free 
music at all. 

“These conditions can only be changed 
by the appropriation of a sum adequate 

0 the purpose, and it would be impos- 
sible to give a decent amount of music 
for less than what was required in 1910. 





[Continued on page 4] 
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Place Among Exponents of His Instrument. He Is Now Making His Second 


American Tour. (See Page 13) 





PADEREWSKI RAISES 
ARMY TO FREE POLES 


Pianist Wins Official Sanction To 
Head Legion of 150,000 
Compatriots 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—Pade- 
rewski, the pianist, who has made his 
headquarters in Washington for the pur- 
pose of directing the Polish nationalist 
movement in this country, has at last 
been successful in obtaining the permis- 
sion of the War Department to raise an 
army of 150,000 unnaturalized Poles to 
fight with the American forces in Eu- 
rope. 

For a time, no definite decision could 
be arrived at and it was not thought that 
the plan would meet with the approval 
of the Department. The Poles’ plan was 
to form a regiment of their own, officered 
if possible by their own countrymen, but 
in every way a part of the United States 
ee establishment and subject to its 
orders. 


It was objected that an army thus 


raised would be under no definite obliga- 
tion to fight for our Government and 
that disciplinary difficulties might follow. 
Also, the question of separate units in 
our army had been considered disposed 
of in the case of the decision of the De- 
partment with regard to Roosevelt’s 
army. 

Mr. Paderewski, however, has been 
able to overcome all of Secretary Baker’s 
objections to the idea and the unit will be 
formed with aid from our Government 
in the matter of equipment and training. 

It is not known as yet whether Pade- 
rewski’s legion will be sent for service 
to the Eastern or Western front. 


Carrefio’s Daughter Released by French 
—Returning to America 


Mme. Carrefio Blois of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has been released from the French 
prison where she has spent the last few 
months and is in London on her way to 
the United States, says a New York 
World dispatch. Mme. Blois is the 
daughter of the late Teresa Carrefio and 
is herself a pianist of note. She was 
arrested by the French authorities in 
August, 1914, on suspicion of having 
been implicated in the bombardment of 
Bona, Algiers, by the Germans. 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 
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ZEPPELIN BOMBS 
HALT **TRISTAN UND 
ISOLDE ’ IN LONDON 


Bursting Shrapnel Routs Wagner- 
ian Singers But Performance 
Is Resumed After Air Raid— 
Artists Distinguish Themselves 
by Calm Courage — Britishers 
Enjoy Two Weeks of Opera 
Under Fire—-Russian and Na- 
tive Novelties at ‘‘Prom’’ Con- 
certs 





Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. I., Oct. 8, 1917. 


AIDS or no raids, opera goes on its 
way rejoicing, not only in full 
houses, but most excellent performances, 
and the grim irony of fate shows in the 
fact that the only opera to be really in- 
terrupted by these Zeppelin visitations 
was “Tristan und Isolde” on Monday 
night, when shrapnel was flying so freely 
and the noise was so terrific that Donald 
3aylis, the manager, thought it wiser 
to stop the courageous performance of 
Rosina Buckman and Edna Thornton in 
the first act. The artists were held up 
for some twenty minutes, and then they 
continued the action and the music 
perfectly and acquitted themselves with 
triumph. Again Frank Mullings was 
the Tristan, Robert Parker the Kur- 


venal and Norman Allin King Mark. 
Julius Harrison conducted splendidly. 

On Tuesday we had “Louise,” with 
Miriam Licette in the name _ part, 
singing with great charm, especially in 
the aria, “Name the Day.” Wednesday 
brought a truly delightful performance 
of “Faust,” with Mignon Nevada to give 
us her wonderfully fresh and unconven- 
tional Marguerite, one instinct with all 
that is womanly, yet young and simple 
and one who has even learned to spin as 
to the manner born, her mother’s daugh- 
ter and an artist. Webster Miller was 
a good Faust, but a cold prevented his 
voice being at its best. 

“Tvan” drew a big house on Thursday 
and, though the music is not as fine as 
that of “Boris,” it seems to have taken 
the public taste. Robert Parker is splen- 
did in it, and all individual and concerted 
work was good. 

Saturday’s matinée brought a spirited 
performance of “La Bohéme,” with 
Jeanne Brola as Mimi and an excellent 
Musetta in Olive Townend. The latter’s 
voice was good, her acting equally so and 
she kept everyone in the best of spirits 
and as much may be said for the elderly 
fop of Herbert Langley. In the evening 
“Madama Butterfly,” with Rosina Buck- 
man, filled the bill, and the house. 

Thus two most excellent weeks have 
been enjoyed actually “under fire,” yet 
neither public nor performers janelle 
hair, and we do not think as much will 
be said for the Huns when the Allies’ 
machines really do get to Berlin! 


Wagner as Usual at “Prom” 


The Promenade Concerts tried a week 
of matinée performances, for their pub- 
lic come from far and they have been 
much enjoyed by those who seldom “go 
out at night,” yet to-night we return to 
normal hours with the usual Wagner 
night and Robert Radford as the soloist. 
Last week we had two novelties of bright 
and engaging character; on Tuesday 
London heard for the first time “Fetis 
Villageoise” by a Russian composer 
named Vassily Zolotariev, musicianly and 
graphic, suggesting the joy of villa 
revels in sunshine and fresh air. The 
second was “The Jolly Roger,” by 
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THE NEW NATIONAL MUSICAL ALLIANCE 


The Idea Being Taken Up and Favorably Commented on by the Press All Over 





Country 














HE announcement of the formation 

of a great national Musical Alliance, 
to include all workers in the musical field 
and in the musical industries, which was 
recently made by the Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA before the City Club in Balti- 
more, and which was taken up by the 
local papers in Baltimore and acclaimed, 
has been sent through the country by 
the Associated Press, thus giving it a 
tremendous publicity. 

Besides long articles and editorials in 
the Baltimore Sun, News, American, Star, 
extensive articles have already appeared in 
the New York Globe, New York Evening 
Telegram, Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
gram, Philadelphia Public Ledger, Chi- 
cago Journal, Boston Advertiser, the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, the New-Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung, the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
the Detroit News-Tribune, the Rich- 
mond, Ind., Palladium, the Frankfort, 
Ky., Journal, the Kokomo, Ind., Tribune, 
the Philadelphia North American. These 
are but a few of the notices that have 
come to hand. 

The plan of such an alliance has evi- 
dently appealed to the press, because of 
its timeliness, its simplicity, and its evi- 
dent power for good. Music being no 
longer recognized among intelligent peo- 
ple as merely a luxury, or as a fad for 
the few, and its need in our life having 
been established, particularly since the 
war started, it was obvious that those 
who are engaged in making music for 
the people, or in the musical industries, 
should have certain aims in common, and 
should also work for these aims on some- 
thing like a definite plan, so that what 
was done in one section of the country 
should be supported by what was being 
done in another section of the country. 

The announcement that there are over 
2,000,000 people, indeed nearly 3,000,000, 
engaged in making music, in teaching 
music and in the musical industries, cre- 
ated almost as great a sensation as the 
announcement, four years ago by the 
Editor of MusicAL AMERICA, that this 
country spends on music in all its forms, 
and on the musical industries, the as- 
tounding sum of $600,000,000 a year, 


which amount, by the bye, has been ex- 
ceeded since then, so that it can be 
credibly stated that the amount is to- 
day nearer $700,000,000 than $600,000,- 
000. There is a single concern in the 
talking machine world that does a busi- 
ness of over $70,000,000 a year. 


We Must Begin with Music in the Public 
Schools 


The experience of our Editor, which he 
has made not only through his life-long 
work in the cause of music but particu- 
a, in the past four years, through his 
public addresses, brought him to a re- 
alization that this country would never 
be musical in the true and best sense 
until all efforts to promote musical prog- 
ress, culture, began with propaganda 
for the introduction and proper consider- 
ation of music in the public school sys- 
tem, allied to which there should be an 
insistence that the musical instruments 
used for the young people should not be 
antiquated “squares,” many of which 
have not been tuned for years, but the 
best instruments that can be obtained. 
Surely it is obvious that during the for- 
mative period of a young person’s ear 
the best instrument, and one always in 
tune, is a necessity. Then, too, it should 
be admitted that at that period there is 
all the greater need of thoroughly com- 
petent teachers. 

The purpose of the Alliance to cause 
municipalities to devote some of their 
funds not alone for the sustenance of 
symphony orchestras, but for music for 
the people in the parks and piers in the 
summer, and in the school auditoriums in 
the winter has also won favor. Surely it 
is a reflection upon the intelligence of 
our present municipal administration in 
New York that the miserable appropri- 
ation of some $60,000 for music for the 
people in the parks was cut to $17,000, 
and that the people would really have 
been without music in the parks during 
the summer except for the generosity 
and public spirit of private individuals. 


To Encourage Home Talent 


Another purpose of the Alliance will 
be to give encouragement to our home 
talent, when it is worthy, as they do in 
France, in Germany, in Italy, even in 
industrial England. The time has come 
when, while we should be just as ready 


as ever to welcome, indorse, and support 
the distinguished foreign talent that 
comes to our shores, this should not 
make us so prejudiced against our own 
talent that we will not give it a show, 
even when it is worthy, which is what 
we have been doing. 

Another purpose of the Alliance is to 
encourage our composers by giving them 
a chance to be heard. 

Among the other purposes of the 
league will be to do all in its power to 
take nationalism out of music and put 
into music what we put into our Con- 
stitution, namely, that there shall be no 
prejudice on account of race or religion; 
so that we shall not ask: 

“What is your nationality?” 

“Where did you study? Under whom?” 

But :— 

“Can you play?” 

“Can you sing?” 

“Ts your composition worthy?” 

Other purposes of the league which 
seem to have commended themselves to 
the press are, that it will urge musicians 
and music teachers, piano men, music 
dealers, greatly to increase their appro- 
priation for advertising in the press, 
purely as a matter of self-interest. Many 
teachers complain that they do not get 
sufficient support, which is due not to 
lack of appreciation of their merits, but 
to the simple fact that they never make 
these merits: known, or at least do not 
make them adequately known. 


For a National Conservatory of Music 
and a Ministry of Fine Arts 


Then, too, the Alliance will work for 
the establishment of a National Conser- 
vatory of Music, and for the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Fine Arts, as an 
important and much-needed factor in 
our national government. The United 
States to-day is the only country of 
wealth, intelligence, and large popula- 
tion, which has no Ministry of Fine Arts, 
the only country which does not officially 
recognize the value of culture as a na- 
tional asset. The great artist has no 
representative in our national govern- 
ment. But the common laborer on the 
farms, or on wharves, or on the street 
cars, has such representation. 

Added approval for the plan of the 
new Alliance seems to have been won 


through the declaration that there will 
be no salaried officials connected with it 
except the Secretary; that the fee of 
membership will be the modest sum of $1, 
and that consequently its appeal will be 
on the broadest, most unselfish grounds. 
_ Finally, it should be evident that the 
time has come for the musical world, as 
such, to rise and assert itself. Too long 
it has been a suppliant, begging for 
bread and often getting a stone. Too 
long, perhaps through its own shortcom- 
ings, it has been looked upon as a wholly 
negligible quantity—indeed, by many it 
is regarded as more or less of a parasite. 

The hour has struck for musicians, 
music teachers, musical managers, musi- 
cal instrument manufacturers, singers, 
players, all to join together in one great 
effort not alone to obtain justice for 
themselves, but to help the cause of hu- 
man progress by the recognition of what 
music means in our human life. 





The Alliance Endorsed 


I am a strong advocate of a Musical 
Alliance. 
Command me in any way you desire to 
help this very admirable purpose. 
JAMES H. PRESTON, 
Mayor. 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 23, 1917. 





I wish to express my hearty approval 
of the movement for a National Musical 
Alliance, launched in Baltimore last Sat- 
urday. I had an opportunity, since my 
return to Boston, to think the matter 
over very carefully, and I wish to say 
that I consider Mr. Freund’s address be- 
fore the City Club in Baltimore one of 
the finest I ever heard. 

I desire to assure you that the Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity of America 
will co-operate in every possible way. 
Representing the only national musical 
fraternity in America, I desire to ex- 
press my approval of the great movement 
that has been started by being among the 
first to pay the dollar membership fee, 
which I herewith enclose. 

Wishing you the greatest possible suc- 
cess, I beg to remain, 


F. OTIS DRAYTON, 
Supreme President, Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia Fraternity of America. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 24, 1917. 





It is with the deepest interest that I 
have read of the proposed League of 
Musicians to work for national recogni- 
tion of music, and I hereby request to be 
enrolled as a member. 

Mrs. C. O. TOWNSEND. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 22, 1917. 





‘‘Musical America’s’’ Editor Makes 
Three Addresses in Plainfield 


New Jersey Town Gives Enthusiastic Reception to Plea for the Cause 
of the American Musician—Local Musical Club Sponsors Visit— 
Pupils of Two High Schools Show Their Interest in Propaganda 





HE Musical Club of Plainfield, N. J., 
an old established organization, 
among the members of which are a large 
number of the most cultured and refined 
people of Plainfield who are interested 
in music, on Tuesday of last week gave 
the opening performance of the season 
at the Watchung Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. The distinctive features were 
that all the pieces, whether vocal or in- 
strumental, were by American composers. 
Another feature was an address by John 
C. Freund, the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

The concert opened with a musicianly 
performance on the organ by Mrs. Mc- 
Kelvey, who gave compositions by Porter 
Steele, Charles King Hall and Ralph 
Kinder. Mrs. Seidler, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bender, then gave a number of songs 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Arthur Foote, 
James H. Rogers, Whitney Coombes and 
R. Huntington Woodman. Audry Eaton 
followed with some MacDowell selections 
for the piano. Mrs. Seidler then sang 
another group of songs by Elizabeth 
Bowen Foster, accompanied by Mrs. 
Evans. Marguerite Van Zandt, a tal- 
ented pupil of May Vincent Whitney, 
plepeed with some charming compositions 

y her teacher. The musical part of the 
entertainment was closed by Olive Nevin, 
a niece of the well-known composer, who 
gave with fine musicianly understanding 





and noble voice a number of songs by 
Ethelbert Nevin. She was ably accom- 
panied by Mrs. C. M. Fancher. 

Mr. Freund was introduced to the club 
by Mrs. Atterbury, the president of the 
club, who stated that it was scarcely 
necessary to speak of him, as she knew 
that so mong of those present were sub- 
scribers to that splendid paper, MusICcAL 
AMERICA. 

In his address Mr. Freund, in order 
to give an idea of how much this country 
had already accomplished in the way of 
musical development, contrasted present 
conditions with those that existed less 
than a hundred years ago, which he illus- 
trated by various humorous stories. He 
laid particular stress upon the necessity 
of efforts being made to get music into 
the public schools, and that care should 
be taken that those who taught the young 
people were fully competent. He ridi- 
culed the idea that an incompetent 
teacher and an old rattletrap piano were 
good enough for a beginner. 

He also spoke of what music means in 
our human life, and showed how in mo- 
ments of great trial people came to- 
gether and broke into song. He illus- 
trated this point with several telling 
stories, one relating to the war and the 
sinking of a great hospital ship. 

He turned the limelight on Europe, and 
in a few telling sentences showed that 
much of the so-called musical culture and 
musical atmosphere there was in the 
imagination of the American people, and 
did not exist. He declared that while we 
owed a great debt to Europe for what 
she had done for us, particularly in the 
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way of music, at the same time the hour 
had struck for us to declare our musical 
independence, just as the time came for 
us to declare our political, then industrial, 
later commercial, and finally financial 
independence. He said that we should 
have a mind of our own, stand up square- 
ly against the ridiculous prejudice for 
everything foreign, whether it had merit 
or not, and the still more ridiculous preju- 
dice against everything American in mu- 
sic, even without a question as to whether 
it had merit or not. 

He wound up his address with a strong 
patriotic appeal to the effect that while 
the Americans had been thinking and 
dreaming of the day when there might be 
universal peace, the Teutons had been 
thinking and dreaming, and, indeed, 
drinking to the day when they could start 
their effort to grasp world power. At 
the close of his address Mr. Freund was 
warmly applauded. 

The next morning Mr. Freund spoke 
before some six to seven hundred high 
school children at the Plainfield High 
School for about three-quarters of an 
hour. The young people gave him an en- 
thusiastic welcome, and at the close of his 


talk applauded him for a couple of min- 
utes. 

Then, in spite of the storm which was 
raging, he went on to North Plainfield, 
where he spoke before the high school 
children. Here he was introduced by the 
principal, Albert Earley, who said that 
he had heard Mr. Freund’s address at 
the Watchung Church the previous day 
with much satisfaction. Personally, he 
had never understood why it was that 
the schools provided education in almost 
every subject for the young people, but 
as yet had not done so for music, so 
that those who wished to have a musical 
education had to depend upon private 
tuition, or had to go to a music school. 
He believed the time would come, indeed 
was coming, when there would be an ab- 
solute change in this regard, and when 
those who had the educational system of 
the country under their supervision would 
realize the value of music, what it meant, 
and what a great power for good it was, 
especially for young people. 

Mr. Freund spoke for nearly an hour. 
At the close he was warmly congratu- 
lated on his address, especially by a num- 
ber of the teachers. C. W. P. 





MME. ALDA BRINGS SUIT 


Singer Charges’ Stock Broker 
$133,875 Losses in Speculation 


Mme. Frances Alda, the opera singer 
and wife of General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza ef the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has filed two suits in the County 
Clerk’s office asking $133,875 from the 
stock brokerage firm of Van Antwerp, 
Bishop & Fish of New York. Mme. Alda 
alleges the firm mishandled her securi- 
ties, causing her heavy losses. ; 

The brokers deny the charges, stating: 
“This is the case of a customer who has 
lost money speculating and who seeks to 
recoup by charging the brokers with her 
losses. The allegations of the complaints 
are without foundation and will be an- 
swered in due course.” 





with 





As an outcome of the strike of 
the press feeders in all of the 
union printing plants of New 
York City, there may be a slight 
delay in the delivery of this 
week’s issue of “Musical Amer- 
ica” to its subscribers. 
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Ernest Bloch Returns from a Summer in Anguished Europe | 








Swiss Composer, Who Is Here 
with His Family, Will Be- 
come an American. — The 
War, as a Humanitarian and 
Thinker Sees It—Europe in 
Travail — At Work Now 
Upon a “Nature Symphony” 


K RNEST BLOCH is back in America 
to become an American. With him 
he has brought his wife, his children 
and his household gods. Here his chil- 
dren will be educated, reared and 
brought up in American citizenship. 
The transition in the Swiss composer’s 
fortunes has been sufficiently remarkable. 
This time a year ago unknown to the 
American public and little more than a 
vague, indeterminate name to those mu- 
sicians who follow the reports of for- 
eign doings, he is now honored as a new 
power and a pathfinder in music by nu- 
merous persons of influence and highest 
intellectual distinction in several of our 
leading cultural centers, and esteemed 
as one of the pre-eminent musical educa- 
tors of the time. In the process of his 
rapid passage from the obscurity of a 
position as conductor of a scratch or- 
chestra playing indifferent compositions 
for an interpretative dancer, to his pres- 
ent comforting estate he has witnessed 
the realization of some of his fondest 
hopes in the shane of a finished perform- 
ance of his magnum opus—or such parts 
of it as were completed—and the hearty 
acceptance of the revolutionary and tax- 
ing work among those whose opinion he 
values. Certainly his “Jewish Cycle” 
was the most memorable symphonic fea- 
ture of last season. This year the pro- 
duction of other creations of his im- 
pends. The Friends of Music—who, by 
the services they rendered to Mr. Bloch 
last year nobly lived up to their title— 
will bring out his “Poéme d’Automne” in 
December and will repeat his tone-poem, 
“Hiver, Printemps,” while Mr. Stransky, 
whom last year the “Jewish Cycle” 
deeply impressed, will bring out at a 
Philharmonic concert his early written 
Symphony in C Sharp Minor. Truly it 
has taken America to discover Mr. Bloch 
and Mr. Bloch graciously retaliates by 
giving himself and his genius. to 
America. : 

He made up his mind to this,end early 
this past summer and wen@&#back to 
Switzerland—he lives near Geneva—to 
fetch his family and adjust his affairs. 
Some weeks already he was due but did 
not make his expected appearance. 
There were sinister rumors of sub- 
marines and others of inevitable and 
enforced detentions in Switzerland or 
somewhere else. And then a fortnight 
ago the newspapers contained a modest 
paragraph about his arrival on a certain 
boat at the supposedly enigmatic “At- 
lantic port.” 


Happy to Be Back 


Mr. Bloch looks none the worse for 
his curtailed European diet. And he is 
extremely happy as well as enormously 
busy, with his time divided between his 
pedagogical duties at the Mannes School, 
his arrangements for concerts and for 
the publication of his works and apart- 
ment hunting. Mme. Bloch—a lady of 
the greatest charm—is likewise contented 
and the children delighted with their 
adopted country. They are quite ador- 
able, these children—two girls and a 
boy, and only the eldest girl musically 
inclined—and still disposed to be almost 
incredulous at being able to get whatever 
they want to eat and as much of it as 
they can get away with. Their first en- 
counter with oatmeal and cream over 
here will probably become historic in 
their lives. And when they saw white 
bread they politely, but firmly, declined 
to believe it was real. ; 

Except for the brief rest he took in 
the mountains for a few weeks, the com- 
poser worked incessantly during the 
summer. The departure from Switzer- 
land and the removal of effects entailed 
red tape of every known length. As it 
was, a great part of his valuable library 
which could not be transported was dis- 
posed of. At that, the composer arrived 
here accompanied by six huge cases of 
books. But before he succeeded in quit- 
ting Geneva there were visits to the vari- 
ous and sundry’ consulates _ there. 
They embarked at Bordeaux, where they 
were held three weeks—the fact re- 






























































Ernest Bloch, the Noted Swiss Composer, in the Study of His New York Home. On Left: Mr. Bloch with His Children, 


sponsible for the delay in arriving. The 
cases of books and music were ruthlessly 
searched for infernal machines or in- 
sidious secrets, and the compositions 
written on German music paper were, 
for a time, darkly suspected. However, 
unlike the Germans at Verdun, they did 
pass. 


As He Sees Europe 


Listening to Mr. Bloch’s round, un- 
varnished account of conditions even in 
neutral Switzerland, one is not moved to 
look for an imminent happy ending of 
the great tribulation. To many in Eu- 
rope, he declares, the struggle has led 
all the combatants into an impasse from 
which they see no way of egress. “The 
plain truth of the matter,” he says, “is 
not that men do not wish to end the war, 
but rather that the war has grown be- 
yond man’s power to cope with. Europe 
is rent from top to bottom. Utter ruin 
and annihilation menace its civilization if 
this thing does not soon end. My fond- 
est hope is that America may be spared 
the sufferings through which Europe has 
passed. On all sides the barbarities to 
which man has sunk defy description. I 
know, for I have talked to soldiers and 
officers of all the belligerents. The 
degradation surpasses description. Out 
of this war will come supreme good, but 
I fear also supreme evil. That the sins 
of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children will be found literal in more re- 
spects than one. The supreme hope of 
the allied nations to-day is America.” 

Mr. Bloch has great, profound ideas on 
the significance of the war. They are 
the beliefs of a humanitarian who deeply 
perceives and understands the workings 
of the human soul. “Upon Europe, 
which before the strife was an abyss of 
moral rottenness, this visitation comes 
with the force and the meaning of a 
chastisement. Its coming was inevitable, 
irrespective of who began this or that. 
It is the iniquitous consequence of the 
exploitation of man by man. And, mark 
well, unless this principle with all it im- 
plies is totally abandoned after this war, 
unless the free evolution of the individual 
according to the working of his con- 
sciousness is granted unconditionally 
this war will recur in some more horrible 
form at a future time. 

“Tt is widely believed abroad that the 
thing will terminate in a series of revolu- 
tions. Such revolutions would undoubt- 
edly take place were the soldiers to re- 
turn from the trenches to-day and re- 
assert themselves in the management of 
affairs. I believe that would occur in 
Germany particularly. At all events if 
the will of all the people concerned were: 
consulted, if a plébiscite were arranged, 
the war would end in two hours. There 
are individuals vitally interested in fan- 
ning the fires of hate. Hatred does not 
exist among the fighters themselves— 
that I know well; only a sorrowful re- 
spect for their antagonists and an im- 
mense pity. The war profiteers, the 
newspaper offices—in such quarters the 
essence of hatred is distilled and at the 
behest of such individuals disseminated. 





Suzanne and Ivan (Left) and Lucienne 


The news of a truly sensible move in one 
country is ruthlessly suppressed and 
kept from the people of the other. 
France allows no report to cross her 
boundaries of any expression or senti- 
ment that might enlighten the German 
people to the ultimate salvation of man- 
kind. Germany ruthlessly stamps out 
any similar manifestations that might 
appeal to the people of France. For en- 
tertaining the opinions he did Professor 
Nicolai, formerly professor of physiology 
at the University of Berlin, and a scien- 
tist of the highest distinction, has been 
imprisoned in a fortress. There he gave 
expression to his beliefs in a wonderful 
book, ‘Ist es wahr,’ to my mind the great- 
est thing the war has brought. As for 
Romain Rolland, he is still in Switzer- 
land engaged upon two literary works, 
and entirely indifferent to the bitterness 
— calumnies that have been heaped on 

im. 

“But, oh! the stupidity of human kind! 
How often I wonder at what the senti- 
ments of generations five hundred years 
hence will be as they look back upon to- 
day.” 

Symphonies Old and New 


Mr. Bloch is happy at the thought of 
hearing his early symphony this year. 
“It is, of course, a work written when I 
was but twenty-one—a work conceived 
in a state of candor, of exuberance and 
simple idealism that I have long grown 
out of. It is not referable to me to-day. 


Yet the latter half I do not think I could 
do again. It represents a point of view 
which ended with the bitter disillusion 
ment that came when my work was re- 
viled, when I woke abruptly to the hara- 
ness and galling animosity of the world 
and when even my friends began to tur 
from what they had previously favorea. 

“To-day I am working on a nature 
symphony, a ‘symphony on the moun- 
tains,’ a pastoral. I have, indeed, been 
working on it for years and have accu 
mulated great quantities of sketches. But 
I am not yet ready for it. It is my beliet 
that a nature symphony must be absolute- 
ly and entirely free from hampering con- 
siderations of technique. No thought of 
mechanism, of development, must ob- 
trude itself. I shall refrain even from 
utilizing this or that combination of or- 
chestral timbres merely because it hap- 
pens to please me in itself. D’Indy has 
a ‘Mountain Symphony,’ but it might 
have been written in an office. 

“The mood and spirit of my ‘Jewish 
Cycle’ is only one side of me and from 
that side I want presently to get away 
for a space. Toward the completion of 
that fragment—the cycle is still a frag- 
ment just as all my works seem to me 
fragments, made so by my inner develop- 
ment—I took another step this summer 
when I induced my friend, Edmond Fleg, 
to rewrite the text of the opera ‘Jézabel.’ 
His revision is a poem of incredible rich- 
ness, warmth and beauty.” 

H. F., P. 





TWO-PIANO RECITAL 
CHARMS BOSTON 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, Oct. 27, 1917. 





HE second week of the musical season 
brought an event that will not soon 
be equaled in its refreshing quality. Re- 
citals for two pianos have been a rather 


unusual occurrence in our generation— 
probably because they are too often the 
usual piano effect multiplied by two. If 
they miss the opportunities for dialogue, 
for differentiating personalities, for 
dramatic characterization, they offer 
characterization, they offer nothing new. 

Lee Pattison and Guy Maier proved on 
Tuesday evening at Jordan Hall their 
ability to say just this new, this different 
something that an audience craves. A 
Boston audience so far forgot its duty to 
catch the 10.05 for South Station or 
the 10.15 for North Station as _ to 
stay on at the end of the program and 
clamor for more, more, and then more. 
The young artists had already played a 
program “traversing” the Von Wilm 
“Variations,” the Raff “Gavotte and Mu- 
sette,” the Ropartz “Piéce in B Minor’— 
a tremendous composition, nobly planned 
and nobly executed; Debussy’s “In Black 
and White,” which the Maier-Pattison 
combination introduced to Boston a year 
ago; Saint-Saéns’s “Rouet d’Omphale”— 





a trifle misunderstood by the performers, 
who played it at too impetuous a tempo 
to enable them to suggest its charm and 
delicacy; Gliére’s “Danse Populaire” and 
“Chant Populaire’”’—two delightful speci- 
mens of Russian folk-music, and that 
flaming torch of Kjinsky’s, his “Orgy.” 

Individually the pianists have rare 
gifts, well developed by careful schooling. 
Together they manifest a composite mu- 
sical personality richer, more varied, al! 
in all more stirring than any such per- 
sonality yet revealed to us. 

In its third program of the season the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra entertained 
its audience as it has not done this many 
a fine day. Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Debussy—an international combination 
to defy Chauvinists and hearten preach- 
ers of universality in art, had something 
for all tastes. 

Strangely enough, the number that ap- 
pealed to popular taste was the 
Debussy “Printemps Suite Sympho- 
nique.” It is surprisingly unlike the 
Debussy of familiar feature and danger- 
ously close to the commonplace. But 
with all its obvious tune and childish 
rhythms it is hardly a “hat-and-coat 
piece,” says Philip the Prophet, and 
should not have been placed at the end 
of a program. 

Dr. Muck’s interpretation of Rach- 
maninoff’s “Toteninsel” still worries the 
critics. They find it hurried, agitated, 
passionate as compared with the per- 
formance given by the composer during 
his visit to Boston. 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 


Photo by Bain News Servic: 
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ZEPPELIN BOMBS 
HALT “TRISTAN UND 
ISOLDE” IN LONDON 


[Continued from page 1] 





Howard Carr, a thoroughly British work 
of great buoyancy and charm, which is 
sure to please whenever heard. It was 
produced last season at the Bournmouth 
Winter Garden Concerts by Dan Godfrey, 
when, as then, the composer conducted 
well and there was great applause. 

The Sunday Concerts, under Sir Henry 
Wood, were resumed yesterday and drew 
a big audience, for the “Emperor” Con- 
certo was magnificently played by Benno 
Moiseiwitsch and other items in the pro- 
gram were Five Spanish Dances by 
Granados-Wood, two pieces for orches- 
tra by Speaight and Walford Davies’s 
“Solemn Melody.” 

At Albert Hall Landon Ronald pre- 
sided over a fine concert with Carmen 
Hill as the soloist and the Tschaikow- 
sky Symphony in E Minor as the chef 
d’ oeuvre. 

At the Palladium the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Julian Clifford, 
gave a fine program, with Olga Haley, 
Charles Tree and Tessie Thomas as solo- 
ists, and in the evening there was a big 
' popular concert for charity and other 
concerts, under the National Sunday 
League, are in full swing. 


Hear Two Piano Virtuosi 


Two great pianists filled Afolian and 
Wigmore Halls Saturday afternoon, the 
one, Benno Moiseiwitsch, with a Schu- 
mann program, and the other, Mark 
Hambourg, with three Beethoven Sonatas 
and the Thirty-two Variations in C 
Minor. That these giants of the piano 
should fix their recitals for the same day 
was unfortunate to concert-goers, though 
the Russian pianist’s recital appealed to 
the lovers of poetry and romance and 
Hambourg’s to those inclining more to 
solid and vigorous musical fare. 

There is to be a big matinée at the 
Shaftesbury Theater, Oct. 16, in aid of 
the “Old Vic,” under the patronage of 
the Queen, to enable Lilian Baylis to 
continue her work of presenting Shake- 
speare and opera continuously in the 
Old Kent Road home of drama, as the 
theater has to be altered to suit the re- 
quirements of the London County Coun- 


cil at a cost of £7,000, one thousand of 
which is already assured. At the “Old 
Vic” the prices range from threepence 


=) 


Next Saturday brings the first of the 
autumn season of Ballad Concerts in the 
Queen’s Hall, with Louise Dale and Mme. 
d’Alvarez as sopranos, and Friday the 


From Manchester we heard of the 
third and final week of the Beecham 
Promenade Concerts, when William Mur- 
doch was the pianist; Webster Millar, 
Juliette Arden, Constance Felpt, Elsie 
Thurston, Frederick Ranalow, Maurice 
d’Oisly, Frederick Austin and Edna Bar- 
inger the vocalists. Sir Thomas Beecham, 





On Left: 
On Right: 


opening concert of the London String 
Quartet, with James Levey as their 
leader in the place of Albert Sammons, 
whose time is more fully occupied with 
his military duties. 

A very admirable “turn” at the Coli- 
seum this week is the musical one pro- 
vided by Marie Novello, Lily Fairney 
and W. H. Squire. Both the ladies are 
pretty and beautifully gowned and Marie 
Novello’s prowess at the piano is well 
known, while Lily Fairney is a gifted 
Welsh soprano, and W. H. Squire a ’cell- 
ist, composer and player “too well known 
to need introduction.” 

Isidore do Lara resumes his “All- 
British” concerts in the Steinway Hall 
next Thursday, the artists engaged being 
Edith Evans, Jeanne Argue, Dorothy 
Dawson Campbell, Marjorie Hayward, 
David Richards, Adolph Mann, Thomas 
Dunhill and the Prime Donna Chori. A 
new Violin Sonata by Joseph Holbrooke 
will be performed for the first time in 
London. 


Dorothea Vincent, Gifted Young Pianist, Now Appearing in London. 
Elsa Stralia, Australian Soprano, Who Won Exceptional Favor 


in London as “Aida” 


Eugene Goossens, Jr., Percy Pitt and 
Landon Ronald were the conductors. 

Birmingham has been the first city to 
hear the complete performance of “The 
Spirit of England,” by Sir Edward El- 
gar, “The Fourth of August,” the new 
piece and the first number, having now 
been added and making a magnificent 
whole, full of patriotism and inspiration 
and all excellently handled by Appleby 
Matthews Chori, with Rosina Buckman 
as the soloist, and the new Birmingham 
Orchestra. 

Dorothea Vincent is a young pianist, 
who has won much praise for her play- 
ing of the Beethoven C Minor Concerto 
at the Promenade concerts. She has 
studied chiefly at the Royal Academy of 
Music with Howard Jones and there 
gained the Sterndale Bennett Prize and 
on finishing her term was made a sub- 
professor, receiving the distinction of 
A. R. A. M. and is also professor of 
piano at the Reading University of 
Music. HELEN THIMM. 





OFFICIALS AGAIN 
FAIL TO PROVIDE 
MUSIC FOR PEOPLE 


[Continued from page 1] 





In fact this sum should be increased, and 
no less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars appropriated annually for music. 

“I would respectfully suggest that 
your Board take cognizance of the fact 
that employees of the Police, Fire and 
Street Cleaning Departments are appar- 
ently neglecting the duties for which 
they are paid in order to engage in ama- 
teur band practice. I believe that if some 
of the money which is wasted in paying 
the employees of these departments for 
attending band rehearsals and appearing 
in public as glorified country bands or 
expended in giving our citizens genuine 
music the city would be the gainer. The 
present method of trying to make a mu- 
sician out of a policeman merely spoils 
the men for salas work for the time 
being, and does not succeed in producing 
a musician. I believe it the duty of your 
board to give this matter your attention. 


Music Bureau Suggested 


“T also take the liberty of suggesting 
that the policy of placing the city’s 
music in the hands of the Park Depart- 
ment and the Board of Education could 
be profitably modified by the establish- 
ment of a music bureau. This would re- 
lieve the several park commissioners and 
the members of the Board of Education 
from a detail which does not seem im- 
portant enough to employ specialists 
upon in the several departments, but 
which could profitably be given to em- 
ployees who would make this their spe- 
cialty. There would not need to be an 
additional appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of this bureau, as individuals 
now in the city’s wom d could be used 
for this work. Under the present plan 
the various offices of the park commis- 
sioners find this work a considerable bur- 
den. Centralizing the work would in my 
opinion considerably lessen the burden. 

“At this time I desire to call your at- 
tention to an advertisement which has 
appeared in various newspapers stating 
that up to a few years ago ‘dummies’ 
were employed in the park concerts. This 


has never been true, in the sense that 
men have held instruments upon which 
they could not perform. I have not felt 
it necessary to make any public denial 
of this for the musicians, but mention it 
here that your board may not entertain 
a misconception of how the appropria- 
tion of 1910 was distributed. 

“The only criticism which I know can 
be made of the personnel of bands in the 
past was that leaders given one or two 
engagements exchanged employment with 
other leaders, and as a consequence the 
city concert bands were made up of lead- 
ers rather than of men who depended for 
a living upon their ability as instrument- 
alists alone. This condition existed in 
1916-17 but to a lesser degree than be- 
fore. The establishment of a bureau of 
music with control over this feature 
would be a vast improvement, in my opin- 
ion, over your prot method. 

“Respectfully, 
“1D. Edward Porter. 
“President, M. M. P. U. 

“Local 310, A. F. of M.” 

All the arguments, verbal and written, 
regarding the proposed budget, including 
those presented for music, were referred 
to the Tax Budget Committee, a sub- 
committee of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, for closer examination 
and recommendation. 

It sade that the deliberations of the 
Tax Budget Committee resulted in a 
recommendation for increases amount- 
ing to $2,997,117.12, apportioned mainly 
to the police, fire, health and charity de- 
partments. As the total tentative budget 
now stands, it amounts to $240,796,- 
119.14. 

How the Money Is Spent 


The chief items entering into the in- 
creases are: Contingency Fund for La- 
bor, $1,500,000; National Defense Emer- 
gency Fund, $250,000; charitable insti- 
tutions, $385,250; Police Department, 
$433,000, etc., etc. 

The Park Commissioners are the offi- 
cials entrusted with the administration 
of funds allotted for music in the parks 
and on the recreation piers. The amount 
requested by these gentlemen for all the 
boroughs of the great city amounted to 
the petty sum of $39,107. Despite all the 
effort made to convince the city authori- 
ties of the absolute need or music for the 
people at this time, not one dollar in- 
crease was recommended toa the original 
requests. 


It is not within the province of this 
discussion to pass judgment on the ne- 
cessity for increases for certain of the 
items previously mentioned, but it is 
patent that the city officials, in failing 
to recognize the importance of the sub- 
ject of music, have plainly shown their 
utter disregard of a very vital subject 
affecting the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens. 


How the Appropriations Have Dwindled 


The following table, showing the ap- 
propriations for music during the past 


PUTTING WAR TAX ON 
TICKETS TO A TEST 


Some Managers Pay Excess for 
Critics —- Rebate Checks for 
Minors Buying Admission 


The situation with regard to the war 
tax on theater and concert tickets was 
reviewed at length in last week’s issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, but the various 
methods of meeting the tax will not have 
been put to test before the current num- 
ber goes to press. There is still much 
confusion among the different concert 
directors and theater managers as to the 
best solution of the difficulty, and new 
phases of the law are continually crop- 
ping up. 

Critics’ tickets have already been sent 
out, stamped: “War Tax Already Paid 
by Manager,” but the matter of free 
tickets is not yet decided. 

One firm of theatrical managers has 
announced that they will pay the tax 
on all tickets costing $2.50, but on seats 
selling at a lower figure they will charge 
it to the purchaser. By the law children 
are not to be taxed and, in order to avoid 
difficulties which would be certain to 
arise, tickets will be sold at a flat rate 
at the box office and children present- 
ing tickets for admission will be given 
a rebate ticket by the doorman and these 
may be cashed in later at the box office. 

For the first time in the history of 
the theater, treasurers will be compelled 
to handle pennies and it is thought that 
to obviate this the seventy-five-cent 
ticket will be abolished altogether. 








RECITAL FOR N. Y. TEACHERS 





Schumann and Ruth Kemper 
Heard at Opening Meeting 


The New York City Chapter of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association held 
its first regular monthly meeting of the 
season in the Art Room, Steinway Hall, 
Oct. 23. Meta Schumann, soprano, and 
Ruth Kemper, violinist, with Frederick 
Schlieder at the piano gave the program. 

Miss Schumann sang beautifully three 
quaint old English songs by John Eccles, 
and her vocal work showed to even bet- 
ter advantage in a miscellaneous group 
of numbers by Wolf-Ferrari, Hugo 
Wolf, Chausson and a composition of 
her own, “Night,” which received cor- 
dial appreciation from the audience. 

Miss Kemper is a very young violinist 
and her two numbers by Bruch and 
Sarasate, while well done considering her 
age, demanded a more mature style. Less 
pretentious selections would have left 
a better impression. 

A very brief business session closed 


Meta 








nine years, will be of interest: the evening. F. VAN K. 
Manhattan and 

Year Richmond Bronx Brooklyn Queens Total 
a $30,000 $12,000 16,500 $58,500 
ME, a oso otc be atainie ak ana hale 30,00 10,000 16,500 56,500 
REE oe Sone go's Sate Ree’ wes 40,000 6,000 13,000 1,500 60,500 
Eee cn er er eer 49,500 5,845 14,710 3,000 73,055 
EPs a at as ass a a ele Riana’ aca 49,500 5,545 14,610 3,000 72,655 
os iS Se ee 6,120 11,415 3,500 46,245 
SENN sg ta aha a x 6s a hew ale 0 be 23,207 6,120 9,980 3,060 42,367 
ee on er 20,207 6,120 9,720 3,060 39,107 
eee Neer er 6,120 9,72 3,060 39,107 











While the city budget has been steadily 
increasing during the past four years, 
presumably for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, the moneys appropriated for music 
have been steadily reduced to microscopic 
proportions. The per capita amount 
spent for music is about seven-tenths of 
one cent to every forty-three odd dollars 
spent for salaries and materials. 





What Will Dr. Muck Do About the 
National Anthem? 


A writer to the New York Times on 


Oct. 26 speculates about Dr. Muck’s at- . 


titude toward the national anthem. The 
letter reads: 

“Walter Damrosch began his New York 
season with a patriotic speech and “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Joseph Stran- 
sky’s program for the Philharmonic had 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and an 
American symphony for its opening num- 
bers. What will the Boston Symphony 
do when it pays us its first visit this 
year? No doubt, the Boston orchestra 
is as loyal as our musicians, but it is per- 
sistently said that Dr. Muck refuses to 
conduct the national anthem. That sort 
of thing may be accepted without ques- 
tion in other places, but not in New 
York. Mrs. JOHN J. JENKINS. 





New Singing Society Organized in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—A new 
singing society has been organized with 
the title of the War Relief Singers’ Club, 
under the direction of R. Mills Silby. 
The society made its initial appearance 
recently for the benefit of the Red Cross 
under the especial patronage of Baron de 
Certies de Marchienne. Among the fea- 
tures of interest on the program were 
two compositions of Mr. Silby, one to 
the words of “Let the Flag Wave,” by 
Clinton Scollard, and the other, “Our 
Boys,” by William Burke. Much enthusi- 
asm was evinced at the singing of the 
national anthems of the allied countries 
and “Belgium Forever,” the music of 
which was written by Mrs. Natalie Toun- 
send and the words by her daughter. 
The War Relief Singers will be active 
workers in charity céncerts during the 
coming winter. W. Hz. 





Strand Symphony Orchestra 


Adriano Ariani, Conductor 
Concerts daily at 2:15, Except Sat., Sun. & Holidays 
1 Symphony No. 5 in HB Minor, Opus, 64, Techai- 
kowsky ; 2 Triumphal March from the ‘Suite Sigurd 
Jorsalsar’’ Opus 56, Grieg; 3 ‘‘Die Meistersinger,’’ 
Overture, Wagner. 


Strand Theatre—B’way & 47th Street 
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Saenger, as “Invisible Guide,” Aims to Aid Teacher and Pupil 








Noted New York Master Defines 


the Underlying Purposes of 
His “‘Course in Vocal Train- 


ing’ Put Forth by Victor 
Company — Records Have 
Already Achieved Wide- 


spread Popularity—Perpetu- 
ate His Vocal Precepts— 
How the Course Came to Be 


HE amazement of the public at the 

appearance of “something new” 
continues. In spite of the later accept- 
ance of many a thing which, at first, im- 
presses us as being strange, we keep on 
wondering about practically everything 
that comes along that is an innovation. 
We are skeptical, we are fundamentally 
conventional (although we deny it at 
every turn) and do not exhibit toward 
the new and progressive the attitude that 
we ought te. Look back ten years and 
consider the things at which we mar- 
veled and note now how they have become 
a regular part of the general scheme! 

So it was natural when last year the 
announcements went forth about the 
“Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Train- 
ing” put forward by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company that more than one 
vocal teacher and student would be sur- 
prised, would rise up and say that vocal 
instruction by a phonograph was inade- 
quate and make other similar remarks. 
Of course such comments are ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred based on nothing 
but hasty opinion and are not the result 
of an investigation into the subject. That 
which a year ago was totally new be- 
comes to-day a factor in our life and so 
these records of Oscar Saenger’s have 
in one year been already accorded a 
place in the material for musical in- 
struction of our time. 

How it was all thought out would make 
a story much longer than we have space 
here to tell. But there are some things 
about it that can be narrated. It was 
not made to order. In other words, the 
Victor Company did not commission Mr. 
Saenger to prepare a course for it. 
Upon Mr. Saenger’s return to New York 
during the first week of October he 
spoke. with the writer of these lines 
about the records and the course. He 
had just come from an enthusiastic re- 
ception in Buffalo, where he had talked 
on the course. “These records,” the cele- 
brated singing teacher went on to Say, 
“TI had made for myself as far back as 
1910. I appreciated, I think, quite a 
number of years ago just what an in- 
valuable aid the phonographic record 
was for the singer and singing-student. 
I made records with various singers, il- 
lustrating essential points in the de- 
velopment of the singer’s art. I had 
these records in my studio and in my 
teaching I used them with very gratify- 
ing results. I found that with them one 
could save time, that the pupil saw 
exactly what was wanted when he heard 
it on a record. I knew then that what 
I had was a very worth-while idea and 
that it would mean something to the 
vocal world at large were it widely 
known. But I could not go around tell- 
ing about it, for my duties, as you know, 
keep me tied down. 

“One day Mr. Louis F. Geissler of the 
Victor Company got in touch with me. 
He had heard of my records and the idea 
appealed to him. He saw a new depart- 
ure for his company to make; he saw 
that for years they had been offering the 
public different kinds of one thing, name- 
ly records of some artist’s playing or 
singing. Here was an opportunity to 
give the public something entirely dif- 
ferent, and at the same time something 
educational. And the issuing of the 
course last year was the outcome. 

Such is the history of how it hap- 
pened. To be sure, it took time and pa- 
tience and a prodigious amount of work, 
the thought of which even makes 


Mr. Saenger, indefatigable worker that 
he is, dwell on it. The preparation of the 
records was all done afresh. Every de- 
tail, as can easily be imagined, had to be 
observed; for these were “model records,” 
records which were to be imitated by the 
student. 


Helen Newcomb made the so- 











Oscar Saenger in His Studio, Shown with a Pupil, Employing in His Teaching His Victor Records of Vocal Instruction 


prano, Christine Miller the mezzo- 
soprano, Paul Althouse the tenor, Greek 
Evans the baritone and Henri Scott the 
basso records. 


Roused Widespread Interest 


While on his vacation last summer Mr. 
Saenger devoted some time to giving 
talks about his course in the cities he 
visited. In Chicago, where he was a 
guest teacher at the Chicago Musical 
College, he delivered a talk and later in 
the summer in Salt Lake, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Buffalo. Everywhere 
he found interest in the idea. “Of 
course, some of the dealers,” said Mr. 
Saenger, “did not realize just how to 
handle my course. They found that 
some of the local vocal teachers were 
objecting to it on the ground that it 
would take pupils away from them. I 
can understand their feeling that; that 
is how they feel before they know what 
it is like. It takes pupils away from 
nobody. It is intended to aid the teacher 
as well as the pupil; the former may 
employ it in the studio and the latter 
may have it at home, to help him in his 
practising. Think how many students 
vocal and otherwise each year lose pre- 
cious countless hours practising incor- 
rectly, without system, without an or- 
derly arrangement of how it should be 
done. With the records that is taken 
care of. Thus the vocal teacher need 
not fear the use of my records and 
course. And again, in communities 
where there are no vocal teachers the 
course may be used by any person who 
is desirous of singing. Is this not a fine 
thing for men and women who cannot 
come to a center where music is culti- 
vated and who may never get the oppor- 
tunity all their lives of B othe oat their 
habitat, to be able to sing and learn 
about singing in this way? Singing 
makes them happier men and women; it 
allows them to express themselves. All 
of us must do that: our modern age 
is working more and more in myriad 
ways for self-expression of the _ indi- 
vidual.” 

The records have already spread to all 
parts of this country and other parts 
of the world. On his return to New 
York Mr. Saenger received a letter from 
G. D. Pitzipios, British Consul at 
Swatow, China. It appears that Mr. 
Pitzipios had studied in Denver in the 
summer of 1916 with William S. Brady 
of New York, during Mr. Brady’s sum- 
mer session there, and had then gone 
back to China. Mr. Brady had written 
out some vocal exercises for him; he 
wrote Mr. Saenger telling him that he 
had been practising the exercises given 
him by Mr. Brady. “TI find my voice in con- 
dition to reproduce the exemplar in the 
records almost exactly.” He concludes his 
his letter by asking Mr. Saenger when he 
plans to add another set of lessons to the 


course. The letter is interesting for two 
reasons—first, because it gives convinc- 
ing proof that the records may be used 
by the pupil of another teacher with ex- 
cellent results, and second, that the Os- 
car Saenger course is known in Swatow, 
China, within one year after its appear- 
ance! 

The course as published covers twenty 
lessons, ten double-faced records, and in 
all probability Mr. Saenger will add an- 
other twenty some day. He has not de- 
cided when, for his labors were so ex- 
tensive in getting ready the first twenty 
that he would like to see them well along 
before continuing the course. Plus the 
making of the records for all five voices, 
Mr. Saenger’s task included the writing 
of five large text-books, one for each 
voice. These books are published and 
sold with the set of records. Looking 
through them one notes the unusually 
clear and concise manner in which all the 
material is presented. There is a brief 
preface by Mr. Saenger in which he ex- 
plains that although there exist a large 
number of fine records of arias and songs 
there have not been records of tones, 
scales, arpeggios, etc., nor have there 
been records of imperfect tone emission, 
by which one could illustrate it in con- 
trast with perfect emission. The lessons 
follow, the text being Mr. Saenger’s own 
lectures, which the records reproduce in 
his own voice. All the exercises which 
the singers who made the records sing 
are printed in the text with full instruc- 
tions and with attention to special points. 


A Novel Feature 


A feature which Mr. Saenger has dis- 
covered and on which he recently re- 
ceived his patent from Washington is his 
plan in making the instruction records: 
the model sings the example with piano 
accompaniment, following which the stu- 
dent imitates what the model has sung, 
the piano accompaniment continuing. It 
has been found that this method makes 
it much easier for the student to work 
on than in singing along with a record; 
for in this latter case only too frequently 
the student cannot hear himseif, while, 
with the voice on the record stopping and 
only the piano going on he can hear all 
his errors and correct them. 

Mr. Saenger has been informed that 
a number of vocal teachers in various 
parts of the country, thoroughly pro- 
gressive in their work, have announced 
on their fall circulars that they will em- 
ploy in their teaching this season his 
course and records. They have already 
realized the worth of the course; they 
see that with it it is possible to study Mr. 
Saenger’s ideas, gained over a period of 
years as a leader of vocal thought in 
the musical world, more carefully than 
in any other way. For the records may 
be played again and again and every bit 
of them dissected. Like the film which 


records the acting of some of our greatest 
stars for the future, these records pre- 
serve for posterity the work of Oscar 
Saenger, so that what he has accom- 
plished will be available to future gen- 
erations. “For years,” said Mr. Saenger, 
“I have been asked to write a book on 
voice. Requests have been so numerous 
that frequently I have had no time to 
explain that not until I could give out 
my work in a comprehensive manner, so 
that it could be done with no chance of 
misunderstanding, was I ready to write 
on this subject, which has been my life 
work. A conventional book on voice, a 
book which would differ only in part 
from other worthy books, I was not ready 
to put forward. But this course with the 
records stands apart. It is the new idea, 
in the spirit of our age; and so I wrote 
— 
The Child Voice 

There is an engaging chapter, “Train- 
ing the Child Voice,” which should be 
read far and wide. In it Mr. Saenger 
points out that we are careless in our 
every-day speech, that as children we 
learn little or nothing of the beauty of 
tone. Mothers, he says, should cultivate 
a beautiful quality of speaking voice, 
which the child unconsciously imitates. 
Soft singing should be taught children 
and they should be limited in the com- 
pass they are asked to sing. Mr. Saenger 
goes on to explain the range of chil- 
dren’s voices and also has much to say 
as to when serious vocal study should be 
begun. The records for mezzo-soprano 
(sung by Christine Miller) in his 
course can be best employed for 
children on account of the range and 
they are sung in a manner that will 
suggest soft singing to the child. In 
conclusion, Mr. Saenger says: “Nothing 
is better for the child than an excellent 
model which he can imitate. He will by 
this method soon learn to do instinctively 
and automatically that which he should 
do. We are beginning to think much of 
the conservation of our forests and other 
natural resources. Would it not be well 
to extend this to the voices of our chil- 
dren, and so insure to posterity the joy 
of possessing beautiful voices?” 

A. M. 





Henri Scott on Western Tour 


Henri Scott, the Metropolitan basso, 
will on Nov. 1 leave for a tour to the 
Pacific Coast, going as far as Belling- 
ham, Wash., returning via St. Louis, 
where he will sing Haydn’s “Creation” 
on the 20th, and Pittsburgh on the 22d. 
Mr. Scott will sing the “Messiah” in 
Boston, Dec. 23 and 24, and the same 
work with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, Dec. 27. Later in the season he 
will sing in Florida. His appearances 
at the Metropolitan will take place after 
the first of the year. 
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‘HATS OFF, GENTLEMEN, A GENIUS!’ | 
APPLIES TO HEIFETZ, IN DEBUT 


ussian Lad Called a Transcendentally Great Violinist—‘‘Element 


Almost Preternatural Envelopes His Art’’ 


— ‘Plays With a Tone 


Lustrous and Silken, Fragrant, Intoxicatingly Sweet ...an Il- 
limitable Technique’’—Huge Audience Seemed to Hold Every 
Violinist of Note Within Radius of Two Hundred Miles—Hearers 


Transported with Joy 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist, Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 27. Ac- 
companist, André Benoist. The Pro- 
gram: 


Chaconne, Vitali; Concerto in D 
Minor, Wientawski; ‘eAve Maria,” Schu- 
bert; “Menuetto,” Mozart; Nocturne in 
D Major, Chopin- Wilhelm); Chorus of 
Dervishes, “Marche Orientale” from the 
“Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven-Auer; 
“Melodie,” Tschaikowsky; Capriccio, No. 
24, Paganini-Auer. 


may not be that the greatest violin- 
ists now browsing in these fertile 
pastures are quite serious in their 
rumored decision to shut up shop, burn 
their fiddles and withdraw to distant 
wastes or sombre forests to invite ob- 
livion because Jascha Heifetz has come 
upon us. The power and the glory of 
the newcomer may not be as ruthlessly 
destructive as all that. Nevertheless, 
this Russian boy of seventeen summers 
is beyond all possibility of cavil a di- 
vinely inspired marvel, whom advance 
report has. belied only by under- 
valuation, and the most breath-taking, 
the most crushing, the supremest 
genius of the violin that has confronted 
us in the past decade or perchance even 
more. His American début last Satur- 
day afternoon was one of those extraor- 
dinary occasions that stifles skepticism 
at its source and that carries away 
upon a tidal wave of seething enthusiasm 
the common boundary marks of modera- 
tion. A few strokes of a flame-tipped 
bow over strings become vocal with a 


fabulous sweetness sufficed to tell the 
story of a triumph that will reverberate 
through the extent of the land these 
months to come. The force and fervency 
of the general! delight, which grew as the 
afternoon advanced, were of the sort 
that make an event historic. There was 
a huge audience, which included, it 
seemed, every violinist within a radius 
of two hundred miles. And their en- 
thusiasm amidst the general delight was 
not the least. No one, for that matter, 
seemed more transported than Maud 
Powell, who stayed to applaud frantically 
till the very last encore. 


A True Genius 


Jascha Heifetz is a transcendentally 
great violinist; and more, a very great 
artist—one who, saving the comparison, 
can stand in the presence of a Kreisler 


and not be ashamed. Between the meas- 
ure of his art and the tenderness of his 
years there can be no relative considera- 
tions whatsoever. Heifetz at forty may 
—and probably will—be a more superla- 
tive executant and expositor than he is 
to-day. But were he twice his age the 
wonder and admiration at what he now 
encompasses would be undiminished. 
Villiers de LI’Isle-Adam_ exclaimed 
once of Richard Wagner: “He is cubic; 
he comprises all.” In a sense, such a 
definition is applicable to Heifetz. He 
embodies a concentration of the supernal 
violinistic and musical traits—virtuosity 
purged of every element of grossness or 
vain display and the instinct for beauty 
carried to the very poignancy of loveli- 
ness. His program last week was in 
layge degree commonplace and _ super- 
fi¢tal; on the whole, unilluminating in 
its ‘Intellectual requisitions. Of what 
great issues Mr. Heifetz is capable in 
music imposing demands for deeper 
mental processes, for profounder emo- 
tional soundings and more consuming pas- 
sions we must forbear for the moment to 
divine. But the intelligence, the emotion, 
the sensibilities and aspirations are there 
and in the manner of their exploitation 
the present and potential greatness of 
the artist stands overpoweringly vindi- 
cated. The tawdriest music which he 
essayed last week he invested with a 
loftiness, dignity and sheer ecstasy of 
beauty that lent it the illusion of surpass- 
ing worth—veritable re-creation, trans- 
figuring past belief. But where the ques- 
tion was of greater music the accent be- 
came as that of luminous prophecy, mag- 
nificently effortless in its expression. In 
truth, an element almost preternatural 
envelopes the art of Jascha Heifetz. 
Heine once drew a comparison between 
the pianists of his time, defining Thal- 
berg as a king, Liszt as a prophet and 
Doehler as a—pianist. Almost one is 
tempted upon encountering Heifetz to 
invoke Heine’s classifications in respect 
to living violinists—in which case Kreis- 
ler is king, Heifetz prophet and—but the 
candidates for the third distinction are 
too numerous for record. A mere child, 
there proceed from this newest visitant 
the streaming splendors of maturest vi- 
sion, a seer-like quality of divination, a 
dream- wrought fabric of poesy beyond 
words transporting, puissant, inevitable. 
The whole phenomenon is of a kind be- 
fore which the accomplishment of the 
most talented artists among us—save 
one—pale their ineffectual fires. In his 
superb poise and modest, gentlemanly 
bearing the boy exacts no less amaze- 
ment. As if entranced in a celestially 
impelled business, his attitude is one 
almost of indifference to his audi- 
ence. He acknowledged its tempestuous 
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A Model School Song Book 


The Standard Chorus Book 


Edited by T. P. Giddings 
Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Price, cloth, $1.00 ‘net 


A collection of twenty-seven choruses by classical and 
modern composers, including Americans, compiled by 
one of the most successful supervisors of the country, to 
meet the need for advanced choral numbers to be sung 
by high school students in regular exercises as well as 














applause on Saturday with a few per- 
functory bows and in some cases not at 
all. When some clamored immoderately 
for encores he returned to the stage and 
forthwith attacked the next group on his 
program. While playing his demeanor 
is as free from mannered affectations as 
his performances. 


A Glorious Artistic Entity 


A conscientious chronicle is assumed 
to involve a more or less categorical 
enumeration of an artist’s specific vir- 
tues. With Heifetz the total impres- 
sion is so complete, so overwhelming and 
indivisible that a reviewer must long 
rather to expatiate on the glorious artis- 
tic entity than to dissect and particular- 
ize. It may, however, be proper to point 
out that the newcomer plays with a tone 
so lustrous and silken, so fragrant, so 
intoxicatingly sweet that only the molten 
gold of Fritz Kreisler can be conjured 
up in comparison. But though it wrings 
the tears from the eyes by its lambent 
beauty, its vibrancy and infinite play of 
magical color, its nature bespeaks a singu- 
lar aristocratic purity rather than an un- 
relieved sensuousness, though its power 
of emotional conveyance and suggestion 
is unparalleled. And, however forcible the 
vigor of Mr. Heifetz’s superb, sweeping 
bowing, not the smallest blemish of 
roughness nor the minutest impurity of 
any other sort mars its ceaseless en- 
chantment. From the pitch the violin- 
ist never wavers by the breadth of even 
a hair. In his rhythm he is unfaltering, 
in his musicianship unchallengeable. 

A technique is his transcendent, illim- 
itable. A technique, however, contemptu- 
ous of its own colossal, all-embracing 
prowess, spiritualized and addressed at 
all times solely to idealistic ends. But if 
one barely notices it for its own sake, 
one is ever and anon reminded that 
nothing is impossible to it. 

Heretical as the assertion may seem, 
we greatly doubt if Ysaye, at the height 
of his powers, ever played the Vitali 
Chaconne with a greater breadth and 
elevation of style, a more sculpturesque, 
plastic quality or a firmer grasp of its 
import than did Mr. Heifetz last week. 
A hazardous statement, but let it stand! 
The faded and battered Concerto of 
Wieniawski passed through a veritable 
rebirth. Mozart’s Minuet proved deli- 
cacy incarnate, Wilhelmj’s Chopin trans- 
lation a closer approach to its poetic 
original than we have ever known it to 
be in this form. Professor Auer’s in- 
trinsically uninteresting Beethoven ar- 
rangement bits of gem-like witchery. Of 
the Paganini Caprice he made an ethe- 
realized tone poem. His most notable en- 
cores were the Tartini-Kreisler Theme 
and Variations and Cui’s “Orientale,” 
this last made inimitably atmospheric. A 
transcription of one of Popper’s whirling 
’cello pieces showed, as did many other 
numbers on the program, Mr. Heifetz’s 
passage work to be as_ exquisitely 
wrought as finest golden filigree. 

André Benoist, latterly with Albert 
Spalding, provided accompaniments 
worthy of the newcomer’s art. In the 
Vitali Chaconne Frank L. Sealy was the 
organist. H. F. P. 





NOTABLES APPLAUD HEIFETZ 





Many Musical Celebrities in Audience 
at Russian Violinist’s Début 


Seldom does a New York recital at- 
tract as many musical notables as did 
that of Jascha Heifetz at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon. 


Among the violinists present were: 


Mischa Elman, Maud Pow- 
ell, Franz Kneisel, Sam Gardner, David 
Hochstein, David Mannes, Nahan Franko, 
Albert Greenfeld, Leopold Lichtenberg, Ger- 
aldine Morgan, ouis Siegel, Sam Franko, 
Gustav Saenger, Emily Gresser, Edith Rubel, 
Edwin Grasse, Helen Ware, Maurice Kauf- 
man, Victor Kiizdé. 


Among the managers were: 


R. E. Johnston, M. H: Hanson, Daniel 
Frohman, Morris Gest, F. O. Renard, H. 
Godfrey Turner, Edward Ziegler and Otto 
Weil of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Louis Francis Brown, Chicago; Mrs. Anto- 
nia Sawyer. 


Others noticed in the audience were: 


Mrs. Robert Lindeman of Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
Mrs. R. C. Duff, Houston, Texas; Mrs. Stella 
Wren, Waco, Texas; Corinne Mayer, New 
Orleans; Archibald Mitchell, Norwich, Conn. ; 


Fritz Kreisler, 

















concerts. Mrs. Charles D, Davis, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Wassili Leps, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bertha 
Rounds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mary Clark, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John Warner, Rochester, 
1813 Prima Donna Grand Opera, Chemnitz] 
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N. Y.; Mrs. Max C. Brickner, Rochester, 
N. Y.; H. Gerber, Boston, Mass. - Virginia 
Duble, Milbrook, N. Y.; C. G. Child ana 


L. Geissler, representing the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N. J.; Messrs. 
Theodore Bauer and Jell, representing the 
Columbia Graphophone Company ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Merion, Pa.; Mrs. 
Sophie Braslau, Mrs. Ver- 
non Stiles, Arthur Bodanzky, Leopold Godow- 
sky, A. M. Bagby, Rawlins Cottenet, Saul 
Elman, Minna Elman, Mme. Yolanda Mérdé, 
Lilly Lawlor, Mrs. J. F. D. Lanier, Alexander 
Lambert, Elkan Naumburg, Victor Flechter, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hammerschlag, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Arnold Somlyo, Her- 
man Irion, Willem Willeke, Mrs. Paula Woltf- 
sohn, Mrs. William R, Chapman. 


MAINE CHILDREN JOIN 
IN COMMUNITY FESTIVAL 


Give “Martha” in Concert Form Before 
Large Audience at Teachers’ 
Convention 


ME., Oct. 26.—The Maine 
Teachers’ Association convened in this 
city, Oct. 25-26. For the second time 
within a month the Auditorium held a 
music festival, this time a festival given 
up wholly to the school children of this 
State. Like the Maine Music Festivals, 
founded and directed by William R. 
Chapman, it was a communal event. 
Upon the stage was seated the chorus of 


550 voices made up of pupils from the 
public schools of Bangor, Rockland, 
Thomaston, Vinalhaven, Brewer, Belfast, 
Madison, Skowhegan, Rockport, Bar 
Harbor, Sullivan, Dexter, Goodwill, New- 
port, Caribou, Presque Isle, Milo, Mil- 
linocket, Camden, Houlton, Islesboro and 
Old Town. 

“Martha” was given in concert form 
and the results obtained were most grat- 
ifying. The soloists were Amy Morg- 
ridge, Ethel Woodman, James Mitchell, 
Raoul Dufail, R. O. Brinkman and Wil- 
liam Corcoran. The work of the soloists 
and chorus was excellent. 

Music for the general sessions held at 
the Auditorium was provided by the 
Bangor High School Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Mrs. George Franklin Eaton, 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of this city, and the Bangor High School 
Band. Eldridge S. Pitcher of Belfast 
was chairman of the Department of Pub- 
lic School Music. Addresses were made 
by Prof. Henry Dike Sleeper of Smith 
College, who spoke on “‘The Educational 
Value of the Study of Music and the 
Crediting of Music, Both for Entrance 
and Toward the Degree in Colleges”; 
Dr. E. E. Philbrook of the Castine Nor- 
mal School, who delivered a paper on 
“Relation of School Music to Life”; Mar- 
garet Bakeman of the Farmington Nor- 
mal School, who spoke on “The Listening 
Lesson,” and Ernest C. Towne of Madi- 
son, who spoke on “Instrumental Music 
in Grade and High Schools.” et 


FEF. C. Coppicus, 








BANGOR, 





Althouse Opens Tulsa (Okla.) Musical 
Season Auspiciously 


TULSA, OKLA., Oct. 18.—The concert 
season was auspiciously opened on Oct. 
12, when Paul Althouse, the Metropol- 
itan Opera tenor, gave his recital at Con- 
vention Hall to a good-sized audience. 
The brilliancy and warmth of his voice, 
combined with distinct enunciation, made 
his singing a pure delight and aroused 
great enthusiasm. This was the first 
of the Ora Lightner Frost Concert 
Course and, judging from the attendance 
at this concert, her season will be a finan- 
cial as well as an artistic i 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Our two chief orchestras in New York, 
the Philharmonic and the Symphony So- 
ciety, opened their seasons last Thurs- 
day with concerts at Carnegie Hall. 
That of the Symphony Society, with Wal- 
ter Damrosch, was given in the after- 
noon. That of the Philharmonic, under 
Josef Stransky, was given in the eve- 
ning. Your critics will no doubt review 
the musical merits of these perform- 


ances. I am principally concerned with 
the fact that the notices by the critics 
in the leading papers disclose a most 
extraordinary situation. It shows that 
the war between these organizations, or 
between their supporters, has been car- 
ried over the summer vacation and is 
to be continued, presumably, all through 
the present season. 

Your readers no doubt remember that 
last spring a series of vicious attacks 
upon Mr. Stransky and the New York 
Philharmonic were made by Mr. Ald- 
rich, the principal music critic of the 
New York Times, which were supported 
by letters from various musical nonde- 
scripts, who claimed that the Philhar- 
monic was losing ground on account of 
the character of its programs, had abdi- 
cated its former high position and so 
had laid itself open to drastic criticism. 

This view was in a measure supported 
by Mr. Krehbiel, in the Tribune, if I 
remember correctly. I told you at the 
time that common report stated that 
among the reasons for these attacks, 
which fair-minded people considered un- 
warranted, especially in their virulence, 
was that Mr. Villard, who is the pro- 
prietor of the New York Evening Post, 
and is also the president of the Philhar- 
monic, was endeavoring to raise a large 
guarantee fund for that organization 
similar to the one that Mr. Damrosch 
has been able to secure, through Mr. 
Flagler and others, for the Symphony 
Society. It seemed the general opinion 
in musical circles that Mr. Damrosch’s 
friends had determined to block Mr. Vil- 
lard’s plan, if they could. I told you, 
also, that the mere fact that the pro- 
prietor of the Post was backing one or- 
chestra would antagonize the Times and 
Tribune, owing to the war, which had 
been waged between these newspapers, 
and which goes back to ancient news- 
paper history in New York. 

It had generally been hoped by those 
who believe in fair-mindedness in such 
matters that when this season opened 
the bitterness engendered by the row 
would be allayed, and that our leading 
papers would be fair in their attitude. 
Unfortunately, it seems that this was 
too much to hope for. Here are a few 
outstanding facts. 

In the first place, it was shown that 
Mr. Damrosch was wise in taking his 
orchestra back to Carnegie Hall, where 
it originally started, for while the con- 
cert, being given in the afternoon, did 
not fill the hall, still the audience was 
larger than could have been accommo- 
dated at its former home, A®olian Hall. 
However, the friends of the Philhar- 
monic insist that Mr. Damrosch made the 
move in order to challenge it on its own 
ground. 

It was predestined that Mr. Dam- 
rosch would make a speech, which he 
did. The interest in the first perform- 
ance of the Philharmonic centered on the 
giving by Mr. Stransky of a composition 
by an American, namely, Henry Had- 
ley’s symphony, “North, East, South and 
West.” 

Damrosch’s address before the con- 
cert was able, convincing, well-timed 


and was well received. There are a good 
many, you know, who say that our friend 
Walter is a better orator than he is a 
conductor. In his address he took the 
proper ground that while we are at war 
with Germany, and must strike as hard 
and as quickly as possible till victory is 
assured, the civilization of our country 
must not halt, and the needs of religion 
and of art must be met to the full. 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms are not to 
be looked upon as Prussians, but as 
great creative artists, contributing to 
the development of the world’s culture. 
They no longer belong to the country in 
which they were born, but are part of 
the artistic life of the civilized world. 

The applause which greeted Mr. Dam- 
rosch when he had finished reading his 
carefully prepared speech must have 
shown him that the audience was in full 
sympathy with his ideas. 

Stransky opened his concert without 
any address, but when he came on the 
platform the orchestra gave him what is 
called a “tusch,” and as they rose to 
their feet to do it the whole audience 
rose with them as a mark of respect to 
the distinguished, talented Austrian con- 
ductor, to whom it was left, as I said, 
to give a composition by a well-known 
American composer, in doing which I 
think he put one over on his rival of 
the Symphony Society. and gave evi- 
dence of his very creditable desire to give 
the American composer a hearing, which 
is all the American composer should de- 
mand, and, indeed, which is all he should 
have. Then let him be judged “on the 


merits.”’ 
k *h * 


Now let us see what the morning 
newspapers did. 

The New York Times was careful in its 
very opening sentence, in which it places 
the Philharmonic Society ahead of the 
Symphony, to state that “they are men- 
tioned here in alphabetical order.” It 
added that the audience at both con- 
certs was large, that both conductors 
were received with enthusiasm. Then it 
quoted part of Mr. Damrosch’s speech, 
but gave just four lines to Mr. Stransky, 
which consisted of the announcement 
that his program contained one Ameri- 
can, two French and two German com- 
positions. Mr. Aldrich, the critic of the 
Times, made no reference whatever to 
the fact that Henry Hadley’s composi- 
tion was considered worthy, and that the 
audience applauded it to such an extent 
that Mr. Hadley was compelled to bow 
his acknowledgment. Evidently Mr. 
Aldrich thought that the production by 
the New York Philharmonic of a com- 
position by a well-known and, indeed, 
distinguished American did not belong 
in “All the news that’s fit to print,” or 
was it because of Mr. Aldrich’s antag- 
onism to Stransky and the Philharmonic 
that he dismissed the performance as 
curtly as he did? 

If this policy toward the Philharmonic 
is to be continued by the Times, I for 
one shall deeply regret it. The New 
York Times is a very great paper. It 
has on its staff men of eminence not 
alone as éditors, but as writers. It has 
won the confidence and good will of a 
very large number not alone of business 
men, but of those who, it might be said, 
particularly appreciate a well-conducted, 
high-class daily paper. 

It is all the more necessary for it, 
therefore, to maintain its own standard 
and to do nothing which will shake the 
confidence of its readers, above all, their 
confidence in the fairness of its attitude. 
It may be well, for the information of 
its editors, to say that the manner in 
which it treated the opening concert of 
the Rhilharmonic has already caused the 
report to be revived that Mr. Flagler, 
who is greatly interested in the Sym- 
phony Society, has also certain interests 
in the New York Times, and so is able 
to dictate its policy toward the rival 
organization, the Philharmonic. 

Personally I believe there is no foun- 
dation for such a report, but if it be- 
comes current the Times people have 
only themselves to thank for it. 

The critic of the New York Tribune 
gave a separate notice of Mr. Damrosch’s 
address. Then he published a half-column 
review of the Symphony Society’s con- 
cert, giving particular credit, by the bye, 
to the masterly playing of the Bach D 
Minor Concerto by Harold Bauer. How- 
ever, while the 7'ribune found space to 
give the Symphony organization two no- 
tices, it found no space whatever for any 
notice of the performance of the Phil- 
harmonic. Next day, though somewhat 
belated, Mr. Krehbiel reviewed the Phil- 
harmonic concert very fairly and praised 
the Hadley symphony, calling it “a com- 
position of considerable melodic charm 
and undoubted power.” 

The Sun article, presumably written 
by Mr. Henderson, was fair. It noted 
the fact that Mr. Hadley’s composition 
was received with most liberal applause. 
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Max Smith, in the New York Ameri- 
can, gave a well-written review of the 
two concerts, and noted the fact that Jo- 
sef Stransky received “a rousing fan- 
fare” in his honor. He criticized Had- 
ley’s composition, admitted that it had 
much merit, but failed to record the fact 
that Mr. Hadley had to bow his acknowl- 
edgment to the enthusiastic applause 
when the symphony finished. 

The New York Herald, as usual, was 
generous in its attitude, spoke of the en- 
thusiasm aroused by the Symphony So- 
ciety’s concert, noted the fact that when 
Mr. Stransky stepped into the conduc- 
tor’s stand the whole audience stood up 
and applauded while the orchestra stood 
up and gave a “tusch.” Furthermore, it 
gave due praise to Mr. Hadley’s compo- 
sition, and also noted that it was so 
warmly received by the audience that 
Mr. Hadley had to bow his acknowledg- 
ment from his box. The Herald critic 
noticed as significant that at the time 
that the question had been raised as to 
whether it is proper and wise to give the 
compositions of the German masters, 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” secured the honors 
of the evening, while due credit was given 
to A. Megerlin, the new Belgian concert- 
meister, in that he played the violin solos 
admirably. 

* * oa 

Now let us see how the evening papers 
treated the matter. 

Pitts Sanborn of the Globe gavVe, as 
usual, a clever and interesting review of 
the two concerts. He referred to that 
part of Mr. Damrosch’s speech in which 
Mr. Damrosch deprecated the idea that 
we “carry our righteous indignation 
against the German Government to the 
point of excluding the German masters, 
to whom we as a people owe so much” 
and in connection with which Mr. Dam- 
rosch said, “As well might the Austrian 
Catholics regret that the Pope was born 
in Italy, or I, as an American, renounce 
my Protestantism because Luther was 
a German.” 

Referring to this, Mr. Sanborn said: 

“Without commenting on any regrets 
the Austrian Catholics might entertain 
as to the birthplace of Benedict XV or 
the unshakable Protestantism of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, one might point out 
that none of the three pre-eminent com- 


posers of German birth named by Mr. 
Damrosch happened to be a Prussian, 
as Mr. Damrosch must perfectly well 
know; that the latest of them was in his 
tomb nearly two decades before the Ger- 
man Empire foreed war on an unwilling 
world, and that, save possibly in the 
case of Brahms, their compositions are 
blissfully free from the encumbrance of 
royalties that might stir a Custodian of 
Alien Property to prohibitive action. 
Richard Strauss does not lie in this 
happy category of exemption, but those 
who admire his music and do not take 
too seriously the aforesaid declaration 
by German “intellectuals” may safely 
leave his case to time and the interpre- 
ters and enforcers of the law.” 

With regard to the Hadley symphony, 
Mr. Sanborn considered it a dignified and 
garnest effort to compass a large theme, 
and that it gets agreeably away from the 
prettiness which has been the bane of so 
much of Mr. Hadley’s music. 

The EHvening Sun reviewed both con- 
certs fairly, and on the whole gave Mr. 
Hadley credit. Its critic said that while 
the “East” and “South” portions of his 
symphony did not make any deep impres- 
sion on the hearer, yet in the “West” 
“Mr. Hadley scored heavily.” 

Sylvester Rawling, in the Evening 
World, said that the two conductors re- 
ceived a hearty welcome from a substan- 
tial audience. He thought there was at 
times, “a suggestion of sleepiness in Mr. 
Damrosch’s conducting, induced, prob- 
ably, by the fact that the spell of his 
own words still held him.” Which re- 
minds me of what Benjamin Disraeli 
said of his great political rival, William 
Ewart Gladstone, namely, that “he was 
intoxicated by the verbosity of his own 
eloquence.” 

Mr. Rawling, however, does not seem 
to have been deeply impressed by Mr, 
Hadley’s symphony, for while he states 
that at the close repeated tribute was 
paid by the audience to Mr. Hadley, he 
adds to this: 

“Comment by a woman in front of me, 
if a bit venomous, held point. ‘Well!’ 
she said to her companion, ‘if Mr. Had- 
ley can win such an ovation for THAT, 
what would happen if an American wrote 
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something really great?’ Of a truth, 
Mr. Hadley’s symphony, which is labeled 
‘North, East, South, West,’ is disap- 
pointing. If the title means anything, it 
should be a musical epitome—an epic, 
shall I say?—of America. But it falls 
far short of that. The product of a sound 
musicianship, sane and clean, if I may 
use the latter word, pleasing in a mild 
degree, titillating the nerve centers oc- 
casionally, it carries no message. Save 
for the Indian melody in the last move- 
ment and for the echoes of the planta- 
tion in the third, it has no flavor of 
America.” So much for Mr. Rawling. 

Henry T. Finck, in the Evening Post, 
reviews both concerts in his experienced 
and scholarly manner, gives both conduc- 
tors credit, though he does not pay much 
attention to Mr. Damrosch’s speech. 

With regard to the Philharmonic con- 
cert he takes occasion to note that its 
ninety members, representing a dozen 
nationalities, Mr. Stransky himself being 
a Czech, had subscribed to the Liberty 
fund. Of the Hadley overture he notes, 
as was justified, that “the audience liked 
it immensely, bestowing on it a great deal 
of sincere applause.” He criticized Mr. 
Hadley, however, because he considers 
that he made the blunder of constructing 
his music on the Teutonic four-movement 
model. A symphonic poem lasting twenty 
minutes would have been far better than 
a cyclic symphony of twice that duration, 
says Mr. Finck. 

In the Evening Mail, Mr. Spaeth, be- 
sides quoting Mr. Damrosch’s speech in- 
tact, which shows that Mr. Damrosch 
furnished the press with copies of his ad- 
dress beforehand, which was quite 
proper, so that it might be correctly re- 
ported, opens his article as follows: 

“Alexander Saslavsky. concert master 
of the New York Symphony Society, is 
one of the most respectable-looking mu- 
sicians in town. Perhaps that explains 
his timidity in the presence of such char- 
acters as appear in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherazade.’ In yesterday’s opening 
orchestral concert of the season at Car- 
negie Hall he hurried through his impor- 
tant violin solos, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, least of all admit- 
ting the presence of actual triplets in 
the harem. If the Sultana had told her 
stories in the manner of Mr. Saslavsky’s 
violin, her show would never have played 
Bagdad for 1,001 nights.” 

With regard to the Hadley symphony, 
Mr. Spaeth considered it a notable piece 
of work, that it possesses some original- 
ity and a vast amount of sincerity. 


To sum up, the New York press as a 
whole, reviewed the opening concerts of 
our leading orchestral societies fairly on 
the merits, all recording the fact that 
Mr. Hadley’s composition was well, even 
enthusiastically received, and that both 
conductors got what was virtually an 
ovation when they appeared. 

I have gone to some length in this mat- 
ter to prove absolutely that the only 
paper which did not do justice to the 
occasion, and distinctly displayed ani- 
mus, was the New York Times. 

Stransky and the New York Philhar- 
monic can afford to stand it! 

The question is: Can the New York 
Times afford to stand it? 

* a * 

The new National Musical Alliance, 
the announcement of the formation of 
which was made last week by your Editor 
before the City Club in Baltimore, has 
already received warm endorsement by 
the press, by public men, as well as musi- 
cians. Indeed, leading papers of all the 
principal cities have given it extended 
notice, the:report of the address having 
been carried everywhere by the Associ- 
ated Press. 

As I understand it, the idea of the 
Alliance is simply to apply organization 
to the musical life and the musical in- 
dustries of the country, which we know 
has been done to our commerce, our In- 
dustry, our finances. It means that 
through the Alliance those interested in 
music will, in future, work on certain 
defined lines and for certain definite ob- 
jects, and will recognize that one of the 
first of these objects is the proper intro- 
duction into the public school system of 
music, and the acknowledgment of the 
need of providing the young people with 
suitable instruments. In many of our 
schools there is no music at all. In many, 
the teachers are not up to the proper 
standard, while in many the instruments 
consist of antiquated square pianos, 
some of which have not been tuned for 
years. 

As your Editor has shown, we must 
start with the public schools, and then, 
based on that, we must interest ourselves 
in music for the masses, through bands 
and orchestras which give music for the 
people, together with community chor- 
uses, in the parks and piers in the sum- 
mer, and in the school auditoriums in 
the winter. 

Based on that, again, we can have 
societies for oratorio, societies that in- 
terest themselves in chamber music, 1n 
the support of opera, in the production 
of pageants with music, in encouraging 
home talent when it is worthy. And 
then, as a large and evergrowing music- 
loving public is created, have the sym- 
phony orchestra as the crown and apex 
of it all, sustained by the dollars and 
dimes of the people, instead of by con- 
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“One of the few virile songs—such red- 
blooded sentiment. A regular song 
which I will make one of my stand- 
bys.’’—(Signed) Earle Tuckerman. 








BEACH, MRS. H. H. A.—A SONG OF 
LIBERTY. Mixed Voices, Men’s Voices, 
Women’s Voices. Each .12 


BRANSCOMBE, 
NATIONS. 
and Chorus. 


GENA.—GOD OF THE 
Soprano and Baritone Solos 
Each .12 


DANIELS, MABEL W.—PEACE WITH A 
SWORD. Each .15 





PART-SONGS FOR PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 


Far Awa’. Sop. or Ten..... .30 
BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
Dear Lad 0’ Mine (2 Keys).. .50 


CLARKE, LELAND 
Over the World to You 
(2 Keys).. .50 
DANIELS, MABEL W. 
Undaunted (2 Keys)........ .50 
GRANT-SCHAEFER, G. A. 
For the Sake o’ Somebody 


(2 Keys).. .50 
HUHN, BRUNO 
ee .50 
METCALF, JOHN W. 
Absent (2 Keys) .....cs0c005 .50 


PATRIOTIC SONGS 


DEMAREST, CLIFFORD 
Arerica Triumphant 
DENNEE, CHARLES 
For the Flag and America ... .50 
Anglo-Saxons of Today .... .50 
METCALF, JOHN W. 
Honor’s Call 


DEMAREST, CLIFFORD. —AMERICA 
TRIUMPHANT. Mixed Voices, Men’s 
Voices, Women’s Voices. Each .12 
Two-part Song, .12. Unison Song, .05 

DENNEE, CHARLES.—FOR THE FLAG 
AND AMERICA. Mixed Voices, Men’s 
Voices, Women’s Voices. Each .12 

DENNEE, CHARLES. — ANGLO-SAXONS 
OF TO-DAY. Mixed Voices, Men’s 
Voices, Women’s Voices. Each .12 

MACDOUGALL, H. C.—FREEDOM’S 
BRIDE. Mixed Voices,- Men’s Voices, 
Women’s Voices. Each .12 

120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

8 W. 40th Street, New York 








tributions from often unwilling business 
men or society people who “put up” 
simply for the sake of publicity, and 
not because they take any real interest 
in music. 

Such an organization would work for 
the proper appreciation of music in each 
town and city where there are members, 
and they would see to it that the school 
boards understood the importance of the 
issue, and that it should not be left, as it 
is in many places, to private munificence 
to provide music for the young people in 
the schools because the school boards ab- 
solutely refuse to make any appropria- 
tion for that purpose. 

Hitherto efforts to support music in all 
its various forms and phases have been 
made everywhere. But these have never 
had any concerted plan of action. 
Many of the efforts have been spasmodic, 
and so have died out. In many cities 
there are women’s musical clubs, which 
have done notable work, but this has 
consisted chiefly in engaging artists of 
reputation, principally foreigners, to 
come and sing or play for them. They 
have done, so far, little to encourage 
home talent or to give the American 
composer a hearing, though this situa- 
tion is rapidly changing, as we know, 
not alone through an altered attitude on 
the part of leading women’s clubs, but 
because the public is beginning to de- 
mand that the American singer, player 
and composer be given at least a hearing. 

* * * 


If those good people who had the float- 
ing of the Liberty Bonds had adopted the 
Reinald Werrenrath idea, they would 
have had an easier time of it in many 
places. Now the Werrenrath idea is 
quite simple. After he had delighted 
the audience with his singing, indeed 
roused them to enthusiasm, particularly 
with the patriotic song “Flag of My 
Heart,” he stepped to the front and made 
an eloquent iden on behalf of the 
Loan, which in less than half an hour re- 
sulted in subscriptions of over twenty 
thousand dollars. 

There are many of our singers and 
players who could have done the sam 
thing. Furthermore, when something 
like fifteen to twenty thousand “orators” 
were let loose in the “movies” and the- 
atres, the mistake was made that they 
did not put to a good use the enthusiasm 
they created by getting the people in the 
audience who had not yet bought bonds, 
to stand up and pledge themselves “on 
honor” to buy bonds the very next day. 

There is an old adage which tells you 
that it is wise to strike while the iron is 
hot, and that it pays is shown by what 
happened at Werrenrath’s recital. 

* * * 


Reports from several cities show that 
the ladies who have charge of the dis- 
posal of tickets for the recitals of some 
of the great German and Austrian 
artists are having trouble because of 
the prejudice against everybody with a 
Teuton name. In one city in New Jer- 
sey, for instance, I am told that the re- 
port had been spread that Kreisler, the 
distinguished violin virtuoso, was not 
only an Austrian but a spy. The result 
was that his coming recital threatened 
to be a failure, till a number of ladies 
got together and met the charge by 
stating that if Mr. Kreisler were a spy, 
he would have been arrested by the State 
Department long ago. They also began 
a propaganda to the effect that the true 
American spirit would certainly show it- 
selt by permitting no prejudice to exist 
in musical and art matters, and that Mr. 
Kreisler was not*to be regarded as an 
Austrian but as an artist of the first 
rank, and as such should receive proper 
consideration, certainly should receive 
justice, in spite of the fact that we are 
virtually at war with his country. 

Similar reports of trouble have come 
to me with regard to some of the sym- 
phony orchestras. I have heard that the 
subscriptions to the Boston Symphony, 
for instance, have fallen off considerably. 
I know not whether there is any founda- 
tion to this. 

The same story has come from Cin- 
cinnati, where evidently it must have had 
some foundation, for the reason that 
some of the Cincinnati papers published 
editorials in which they called upon the 
people to support the orchestra, even if 
they didn’t like Dr. Kunwald because he 
was a German. Here again fairness, 
justice, should tell the people of Cin- 
cinnati that they should regard Dr. Kun- 
wald as a distinguished musician who has 
done a great deal for musical culture 
in their city, and so is entitled not only 
to their respect but to their support, 
and that they should not for an instant 
permit any prejudices that have been 
created by the war to militate against 
him. 

Later reports from Cincinnati an- 
nounce that the sale for the series of 
symphony concerts is fine, and will prob- 
ably pass the average. 


There are always people who like to 
make trouble, and I suppose it is these 
who set on foot the story to the effect 
that when Caruso reaches New York he 
will almost immediately leave again for 
Italy, and so will not sing during the 
coming season at the Metropolitan. I 
have reliable information that there is 
absolutely no truth in this story, and that 
the Metropolitan people have cables from 
Caruso, dated the 18th, stating that he 
had sailed from Rio on the steamship 
“Saga,” and expected to be in New Y@rk 
on the 4th or 5th of November, in time 
to attend such rehearsals as the director 
considered necessary. 

The only thing that might take Caruso 
to Italy at short notice would be if he 
thought something had happened to 
either of his boys, to whom he is devot- 
edly attached. One of them, I believe, is 
serving in the army. 

* * * 

Among the foreign artists of the Met- 
ropolitan who have been literally taken 
to the popular heart is Antonio Scotti, 
whose marvelous performances as Scar- 
pia, Falstaff, Iago and other leading 
roles, have long been considered to be 
unsurpassable. 

Very democratic, and known socially 
to an ever-enlarging circle of friends 
and boon companions, Scotti has become 
a kind of popular figure. so that any- 
thing about Scotti can get into the papers 
as “news.” One of the peculiarities of 
the genial artist has been his persistent 
refusal to quit New York during the 
heated term. He has again and again 
declared that he found New York the 
best summer resort he knew of. Some 
have thought that this was due to a 
tender attachment to one of the many 
ladies with whom his name has been as- 
sociated in a matrimonial sense, for no 
man has been more married than An- 
tonio Scotti, according to common report, 
though he still remains a bachelor. 

Then it was said that Scotti, in order 
to keep his figure, was under strict medi- 
cal and physical treatment and didn’t 
want to leave his “health cure.” But the 
secret is out. He has remained in New 
York so that he might go out not only to 
see, but to play the races. He is enthusi- 
astic about Saratoga. 


“Ah!” said he, “Saratoga, that is 
beautiful! But the Aqueduct! That is 
terrible!” 


Now his friend Viafora, the cartoon- 
ist, will tell you that a good deal of 
Scotti’s time has been spent preparing 
for the réle of Sergeant Sulpice in the 
coming performance of “The Daughter 
of the Regiment.” Further Viafora 
claims, Scotti is not the reckless game- 
ster that one might believe. For, says 
Viafora: 

“Scotti, he win ten dollar at Saratoga, 
which he spend on a friend for a sup- 
per. But at de Aqueduct he lose two dol- 
lar, since which he have a da cold feet! 
Scotti, he no more bet.” 

* * * 

Some people appear to resent my 
claim, repeated from time to time, that 
it is possible for artists to dwell in the 
holy state of matrimony for more than a 
few months, so that when disaster over- 
takes a situation which was believed to 
be the very acme of bliss, they promptly 
write to me about it and cry: “Ha, ha! 
Ha, Ha!” 

The last communication I have re- 
ceived on the subject informs me that a 
distinguished musician who not long ago 
married a very lovely singer, the result 
of which was that the papers were filled 
with the pictures of their baby, lucky to 
have beautiful music sung and played to 
it all the time, has broken up housekeep- 
ing. They have agreed to disagree, ex- 
cept as to who is to have the baby and 
as to whether it shall be brought up on 
vocal or instrumental music! 

Suggest “milk” as a compromise, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


ST. LOUIS HAILS SPIERING 


Violinist Returns as Recitalist and Wins 
an Unequivocal Success 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—Many old 
friends of Theodore Spiering, the violin- 
ist, had the pleasure of hearing him here 
in recital at the Sheldon Hall on Thurs- 
day evening in the first concert of a 
series there under the direction of Eliza- 
beth Cueny. The house was comfortably 
filled and the audience was treated to a 
program of unusually good music, played 
with splendid sincerity. 

It is years since Mr. Spiering played 
here and his playing exceeded all ex- 
pectations. He opened with Tartini’s So- 
nata in G Minor and Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance in G Major. Vieuxtemps’s Con- 
certo in A Minor was played in master- 
ly style, while the “Artist’s Studies” of 
his own composition afforded the re- 
citalist’s friends an opportunity of view- 
ing him as a composer. H. W. C. 
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WERRENRATH IN 
PATRIOTIC MOOD 


His Eloquence Adds $20,000 to 
Liberty Loan Fund— 
Sings Splendidly 
Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 24. Ac- 
companist, Harry Spier. The Program: 


“Sen corre 
Sarri; “Deh piu a me v’ 
Bononcini; “Che fiero costume,” 
grenzi; “Pauvre martyr obscur,”’ Pala- 
dilhe; “Le Manoir de Rosamonde,”’ Du- 
parc; “Chanson,’ Georges Taconet; 
“Marins d’Islande,” Fourdrain; “Le 
Miroir,” “Le Mendiant,” “A Home” and 
“Arab Love Song,’ Gustave Ferrari; 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes”: (1) 
“Lady Bug,” (2) “Baby Is Sleeping,” (38) 
“What the Old Cow Said,” (4) “The 
Mouse,” (5) “Of What Use Is a Girl?” 
(6) “Pat a Cake” and (7) “The Old 
Woman,” Bainbridge Crist; “A Clear 
Midnight,’ Harry Spier; “Thus Wisdom 
Sings,” Edward Horsman; “A _ Cradle 
Song,” Hamilton Harty; “A Song of 
France,” Bryceson Treharne. 


Domenico 
ascondete,”’ 


Le- 


Vagnelletta,” 


Mr. Werrenrath is almost as fond of 
talking to his audiences as Walter Dam- 
rosch. Last week he made speeches on 
a variety of topics, the most elaborate 
being a pressing invitation to everybody 
present to buy Liberty Bonds then and 
there. A table was set up on the plat- 
form—adorned with bond :osters, even 
to the piano—a couple of bond-selling 
officials appeared from somewhere and a 
number of persons, after having been fit- 
tingly exhorted, picked their way more 
or less bashfully to the stage, where they 
did their buying, vehemently applauded 
by the ones who stayed in their seats. 
After nearly half an hour the recital 
proper was resumed following an an- 
nouncement that the nation had been 
enriched by upward of $20,000. Several 
other patriotic features signalized the 
day, notably the singing of the “Battle 
Hymn. of the Republic” by Mr. Werren- 
rath at the close of the program, with 
the assistance of the large throng still 
on hand at that late hour. 

Respecting the baritone’s perform- 
ances there remains little to be said at 
this date that has not been profusely 
chronicled before. The elegance, suavity 
and polish of his art, the virile character 
of his delivery, the satisfaction that his 
work affords in all styles and schools to 
the fastidious music-lover as well as to 
the less exigent—these are matters of 
common knowledge that need scarcely be 
retailed afresh. Such qualities al- 
ways serve to give his recitals a pre-emi- 
nent, distinction among the other vocal 
events of the year, even when his voice 
is not altogether in its best condition, as 
seemed to be the case last week. 

It follows, therefore, that attention 
focuses itself largely on the songs that 
Mr. Werrenrath elects to offer. In the 
past his skill in building a program has 
scarcely taken second place to his abil- 
ities in publishing forth its content. 
More recently this talent has been less 
in evidence. A contumacious mission- 
ary impulse, or the desire for forcible in- 
novation has betrayed him into numerous 
injudicious selections on which his fine 
capabilities were wasted. Superb ex- 
positor of the classic song as he is, Mr. 
Werrenrath chose last week to go with- 
out a single lyric of Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Franz, Wolf or Strauss. 
It would, of course, be affronting his 
common sense to attribute the neglect of 
any of these composers to the silly scru- 
ples at the moment prevalent among cer- 
tain minor singers desirous of turning 
false patriotism to advertising account. 
But it remains an unanswerable truth 
that a program without a certain repre- 
sentation of the masters is as incomplete 
as a dinner without its most substan- 
tial course. And when this omission is 
atoned for by nothing better than the 
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John McCormack Conducting a Sale of Liberty Bonds in a New York Department Store 


N more ways than one musicians are 
giving their assistance to end the 
conflict in Europe. Almost everyone 
who can sing or play an_ instru- 
ment has volunteered to give concerts 
at the training camps, and many 
artists of reputation are’ serving as 


officers and even in the ranks. 

But money is necessary to carry on 
war and John McCormack, as noted in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
sold Liberty Bonds at McCreery’s store 
for three hours on Oct. 22, at the rate of 
$100,000 an hour. The photograph re- 


produced herewith shows Mr. McCor- 
mack autographing talking-machine rec- 
ords of his own voice, for those who pur- 


chased bonds. D. F. McSweeney, @so- 
ciated with Charles L. Wagner ithe 
management of McCormack’s§ coftert 


tours, is seen facing the tenor. 





inane fancies of Gustave Ferrari or such 
exiguous nonsense as Bainbridge Crist’s 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” the 
musical significance of the recital is 
greatly depreciated. 

The best things on Mr. Werrenrath’s 
list beside the old Italian airs (that 
the baritone supplemented with “Caro 
mio ben,” which, like all these searching 
tests of a singer’s purest art, he deliv- 
ers inimitably) were Paladilhe’s elo- 
quent and Massenet-like “‘Paurre martyr 
obscur”—a thing full of poignant sug- 
gestion—Duparc’s trenchant “Manoir de 
Rosamonde” and Bryceson Treharne’s 
deeply felt and noble “Song of France.” 
A pity that Mr. Werrenrath, who is the 
first singer to bring forward publicly 
a work of this gifted young Englishman, 
whose songs will be much heard before 
long, should have relegated him to the 
end of the concert. Fourdrain’s “Marins 
d’Islande” has a fine poem and some en- 
grossing details, but does not greatly 
signify as a musical conception. The 
Ferrari numbers, though much applaud- 
ed and in two cases redemanded, are not 
of the slightest consequence, while the 
amusement aroused by Mr. Crist’s ar- 
rangement of the Chinese nursery trifles 
was due merely to the somewhat humor- 
ous verses. After the interlude of the 
Liberty Bonds Mr. Werrenrath sang Fer- 
rari’s “Flag of My Heart,” first 
taking the precaution to inform the au- 
dience that the song found its way into 
a serious recital only by reason of the 
patriotic character of the occasion. The 
song was naturally much applauded, 
though had the question of musical value 
offered us the alternative we should 
probably have preferred Mr. Werren- 
rath to sing “Over There.” 

Harry Spier accompanied the singer 
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with his wonted fidelity. As usual, he 
was represented on the program by a 
song and, as usual, his song was an in- 
teresting one. BH. FF. FP. 


SOUSA AIDS LIBERTY LOAN 


His Two Concerts Inspire Baltimoreans 
and $20,458,200 Are Subscribed 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Oct. 13.—Lieut. John 
Philip Sousa, with his big naval band, in- 
spired Baltimoreans at the two concerts 
given yesterday in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, and in consequence patriotic 
feeling was demonstrated in a very con- 
crete way by the subscriptions of $20,- 
458,200 to the new Liberty Loan. The 
amounts of the subscriptions ranged 
from $50 to $3,500,000. Eloquent 
speeches by Senator James Hamilton 
Lewis, Major-General Joseph E. Kuhn, 
Rear-Admiral Walter McLean and Gov- 
ernor Goldsborough were given between 
the stirring band numbers, the inimitable 
Sousa being at his best with his massive 
combination of enlisted musicians. 


Give Musicale for Soldiers and Sailors 
of Allies 


At the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club on 
Madison Avenue, New York, an informal 
musicale was given for an audience in- 
cluding some one hundred soldiers and 
sailors of the Allies on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 21. Marie Tiffany, soprano,of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang a 
group of songs to the delight of her 
hearers, and Thuel Burnham, the Amer- 
ican pianist, aroused enthusiasm in sev- 


eral solos. Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
played Miss Tiffany’s accompaniments 
ably. 


Progressive Series Musical Association 
Holds Meeting in Wilkes-Barre 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Oct. 22. 
lar meeting of the 
Musical Association 
cently in the studio of Carl Schmitt. 
Definite topics have been assigned .to 
various members of the organization for 


A regu- 
Progressive Series 
was held here re- 


this season’s meetings. The topics for 
this meeting were analysis, practice and 
memorizing of piano music. Mr. Schmitt 
gave an interesting exposition of these 
subjects, with blackboard illustrations 
and a _ performance of three 
Studies, as well as a Schumann Novel- 
ette. Modesta Ximena, a visitor, played 
a “Liebestraum” by Liszt; Louie Wei- 
gand a Scherzino by Moszkowski and 
Louise Walker a Chopin Study. Marian 


Wallace was elected secretary of the 
association. @ 


Godowsky Opens Oberlin Conservatory 
Recital Course Brilliantly 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Oct. 23.—The artist 
recital course at Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music opened last Tuesday evening with 
a superb piano recital by Leopold God- 
owsky. The latter’s program contained 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A Flat, Op. 119, 
an Intermezzo and the E Flat Rhapsodie 
by Brahms, three numbers by Rameau, 
Lully and Scarlatti, four Chopin num- 
bers and a closing group by Blumfeld, 
Henselt and Liszt. Godowsky’s mar- 
velous technique is too well known to 
need comment. The wonderful vigor of 
the Chopin Polonaise and the brilliancy 
of the Liszt Polonaise made a deep im- 
pression. The Henselt “Ave Maria” and 
Godowsky’s arrangement of “If I Were 
a Bird” were full of charm, and he was 
obliged to repeat the latter. Great en- 
thusiasm greeted the artist. 


Boston Symphony’s Programs at Open- 
ing of New York Series 


The first pair of concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in New York 
this season will be given in Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening, Nov. 8, and 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 10. On Thurs- 
day the symphony will be Brahms’s 
Fourth and the shorter pieces Berlioz’s 
Overture to “King Lear,” Liszt’s com- 
paratively unknown Symphonic Poem, 
“Prometheus,” and the Prelude to “Par- 
sifal.” On Saturday the symphony will 
be Beethoven’s Fifth and the other num- 


bers Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” Rachman- 
inoff’s “The Island of the Dead” and 


Knesco’s “Roumanian Rhapsody.” 
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SESXVACTS about the Boston Grand 


Opera Company's Season 


= 1917-18 


PENS in Baltimore on November 10th. Then follows a_ tour 
through the United States and Canada, including the Pacific coast 


and visiting in all more than 100 Cities. 























Hk COMPANY will comprise the finest operatic artists and en- 
semble before the public today with an orchestra of full symphonic 
proportions, a large chorus of thoroughly trained and experienced 
singers. he scenery represents the highest achievements of the art 


of Urban and Stropa. 


HE REPERTOIRE includes such masterpieces and popular favorites 

as “Rigoletto”, “Madama Butterfly”, “The Tales of Hoffmann”, 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” and “Cavalleria Rusticana”. They will be pre- 

sented with all the splendor of mzse-en-scene, completeness of detail, 

the freshness and buoyancy that have made the Boston company 
famous throughout the country. 


HE BOSTON Grand Opera Company is the greatest travelling oper- 

atic organization touring America today. It is the greatest as to 

numbers, elegance of production, eminence of artists, and ranks highest 
in the critical esteem of the press of the United States. 


[N prominent roles will be heard Ada Navarrete, Tamaki Miura, 
Sarame Raynolds, Queena Scinathino, Bianca Saroya, Fely Clément, 
Barbara Maurel, Irene Pavloska, Riccardo Martin, Ernest Davis, Romeo 
Boscacci, Ernesto Giaccone, George Baklanoff, Graham Marr, Auguste 
Bouilliez, Eduardo Le Jarazu, Giorgio Puliti, Paolo Ananian and 
Giovanni Martino. Agide Jacchia will be principal conductor. 


Six Dollar Opera for Three Dollars 


MAX RABI N OFF, Managing Director 
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SAN FRANCISCANS 
GREET ORCHESTRA 


Hertz Gives Opening Program— 
Cherniavskys Draw Throng— 
More Opera for City 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 17, 191+. 

HE first concert in the San Fran- 

cisco Orchestra’s new season proved 

a brilliant success last Friday afternoon, 

with the musicians, under the direction 

of Alfred Hertz, in better fettle than 

ever before and the audience enthusi- 

astically appreciative. This was the 
program: 





“Coriolanus’” Overture, Op. 62, Beethoven , 
Variations on the Choral. “St. Anthony, 


Op. 56-A; Symphony in E Minor, Op. 27, 
Rachmaninoff. 


The symphony afforded pure delight 
in the masterly interpretation by Mr. 
Hertz. Many who heard it on Friday 
went again to the Cort Theater to hear 
it on Sunday afternoon, when the pro- 
gram was repeated at the popular sym 


phony concert. 

This season the orchestra has better 
backing than in any previous year and 
the public gives united support. The 
Cort Theater is hardly large enough to 
supply the demand for season tickets. 

The first popular concert will be given 
next Sunday, the program consisting of 
Auber’s “Masaniello” Overture, Mas- 
senet’s “Alsatian Scenes,” a couple of 
Grieg compositions, the Chaminade Scarf 
Dance and Liszt Second Rhapsody. On 
Friday of next week, at the second reg- 
ular symphony concert, Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner” and Liszt’s “Mazeppa” 
will be played. 

Manager Selby Oppenheimer made a 
successful beginning of the Greenbaum 
season Sunday with the Cherniavsky Trio 
in the following program at the Colum- 
bia Theater: 


Trio, B Flat Major, Op. 99, Schubert; Leo, 
Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky. Violoncello 
Solo, Concerto, A Minor, Golterman; Mischel 
Cherniavsky. Piano Solos, Organ Toccata 
and Fugue, D Minor, Bach-Taussig; Two 
Items, Rebikow ; Marche Militaire, Schubert- 
- Taussig; Jan. Cherniavsky. Violin Solo, 
Concerto (first movement), Tschaikowsky, 
Leo Cherniavsky. Trios, Romance, Glinka ; 
Serenade, Arensky; By the Stream, de 
Boisdeffre. 


The members of the trio, already pop- 
ular here, won many new friends, and 
their success is indicated by the fact that 
next Sunday’s audience, as shown by the 
advance sale, will be probably twice as 
large as that of last Sunday. 

Manager Oppenheimer has arranged 
with Miss Z. W. Potter, president of the 
Music Section of the Oakland Teachers’ 
Association, for the booking of various 
prominent artists on the season’s con- 
cert list. Miss Potter will also mana»: 
a series of Oakland concerts by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra and a 
course by the Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco. 

A harpsichord recital by Frances Pel- 
ton-Jones delighted a large audience of 
the studiously musical in the Colonial 
Ballroom of the St. Francis Hotel last 
night. Edna Fischer Hall, contralto, 
assisted in the program. 

Miss Pelton-Jones has been given the 
cordial support of the leading musical 
and society people of San Francisco and 
the other bay cities. 

The De Vally Grand Opera Company 









































Photo by White 


Julia Claussen, the newly engaged contralto for the Metropolitan Opera Company, made a 


visit to Plattsburg, N. Y., the home of the Officers’ Training Camp, last week. 


Mme. 


Claussen’s voice won the admiration of the student officers, who applauded her vocifer- 
ously. The photograph shows her with commanders of the encampment 





continues at the Savoy Theater, with 
“Carmen,” Massenet’s “Manon,” ‘“Pagli- 
acci” and “Le Chalet” on this week’s 
bill. Pleasing performances are being 
given, with the attendance fair. 

Next Monday evening the season of 
La Scala Grand Opera is to open at the 
Cort Theater. The company has been 
touring the northern cities of the Coast 
during the past two weeks. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Sascha Jacobinoff Meets, with Success in 
Middle West 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the Russian violin- 
ist, has met with remarkable success in 
concerts this season. Mr. Jacobinoff was 
engaged for two appearances at the 
Lockport American Festival. He then 
visited Chicago, inaugurating the musi- 
cal season of the Chicago Woman’s Aid 
Society Concert Series before an enthu- 
siastic audience. Clifford Vaughan is 
the accompanist on tour with Mr. Jacob- 
inoff. Other bookings for October in- 
cluded Kalamazoo, Benton Harbor, Ypsi- 
lanti, Grand Rapids, Toledo and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Among his orchestral en- 
gagements are three appearances with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
two with the St. Louis Symphony, one 
with the Philharmonic Society of New 
York in New York City and the Allen- 
town Symphony Orchestra. 





H. W. Loomis’s Works Given at Mme. 
Buckhout’s First Musicale 


Harvey Worthington Loomis’s compo- 
sitions made up the program of Mme. 
Buckhout’s first musicale of the season 
on Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 24. Mr. 
Loomis presided at the piano. His songs 
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sung by Mme. Buckhout were “Morning 
Song,” “A Shepherd Song,” “O’er the 
Sea,” “The Hour of the Whippoorwill,” 
“A Little Dutch Garden,” “The Month 
of May,” “Her Question,” “America’s 
Message” and “I Came with a Song” and 
“Awake,” the last two dedicated to the 
singer. William Schubert, violinist, 
played Mr. Loomis’s “An Ancient Manu- 
script” and a sonata movement and also 
added the obbligato in a group of songs 
for the soprano. The “Jewel Song” 
from the opera, “The Traitor Mandolin,” 
was also heard from Mme. Buckhout. 
There was great enthusiasm displayed 
for Mrs. Loomis’s music by the audience 
present, at whose request the program 
will be repeated on Dec. 5. 


Nashville Teachers Interested in Dun- 
ning System 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 23.—The at- 
tention of progressive teachers and par- 
ents in Nashville is being focused just 
now on the Dunning System of Improved 
Music Study for Beginners. Mrs. Oscar 
Everett Busby of Marshall, Tex., is in 
the city giving demonstrations and hold- 
ing Normal Classes at the Y. W. C. A., 
and in a very interesting manner is blaz- 
ing the trail for a more _ intelligent 
awakening of the musical instincts of the 
young pianist-to-be. A number of Nash- 
ville teachers have joined Mrs. Busby’s 
classes and the Dunning System is to be 
an established factor in the teaching pro- 
fession here. E. E. 


Max Jacobs String Quartet Opens Its 
Season 


The Max Jacobs String Quartet of 
New York opened its season on Oct. 13 
in a concert at Forward Hall. It also 
appeared on Oct. 19 at the opening of 
the Brownsville Labor Lyceum. With its 
performance on Oct. 20 at the Hunt’s 
Point Palace for the Russian newspaper, 
Novi Mir, playing a program of Russian 
music, it filled three dates in one week, 
which is unusual for a string quartet. 
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CHRISTINE MILLER 
INSPIRES HEARERS 


Mezzo-Contralto Sings National 
Songs Tellingly-—Her Recital 
an Artistic Triumph 


Christine Miller, Mezzo-Contralto. Re- 
cital, Molian Hall, Evening, Oct. 23. 
Accompanist, Katherine Pike. The 
Program: 





Alfred G. Wathall, Five English 
Songs (in the olden style) ; Louis Victor 
Saar, Three Persian Love Songs, (a) 
“My Love for Thee,” (b) “When Thou 
Art Far,” (c) “O Moon of Earth’; A. 
Arensky, “Autumn”; Felix Fourdrain, 
“Marins d’Islande,” “La-Bas,”’ “Carna- 
val”; H. T. Burleigh, “The Sailor’s 
Wife”; William Lester, “Out Among the 
Heather”; Arthur Foote, “Tranquility” ; 
William Arms Fisher, “I Heard a Cry”; 
Sydney Homer, “Cuddle Doon’; Oley 
Speaks, “The Bells of Youth.” 


Miss Miller’s annual New York recital 
is a welcome event and her appearance 
last week was no exception. The charm- 
ing American contralto’s art has many 
warm admirers, which have been won 
by the excellence of her art and the sin- 
cerity which she brings to it. 

Her recital this time was called “A 
Program of New Songs—Mostly Amer- 
ican.” Coming from an artist who has 
for years done wonderful work in en- 
couraging the American song-composer, 
the arrangement of the program was 
not a play for the appropriateness of 
the moment. Yet we cannot help feeling 
that Miss Miller chose too many effective 
songs by our native musicians on this 
occasion and too few of real musical 
value. The Saar cycle, made of hope- 
lessly conventional formulae, and the 
Wathall, Lester and Speaks songs were 
not the kind of thing Miss Miller has 


been giving New York in her recitals. 
Her polished art and her desire to make 
them fine were present, but the songs 
lacked the essence. The lovely Foote 
song, “Tranquility’—a song to remem- 
ber—was superb as she did it, and the 
Homer song delightful, with its every 
word enunciated clearly and pointedly. 
H. T. Burleigh’s new “The Sailor’s Wife” 
Miss Miller sang with feeling and under- 
standing; it is a fine, serious song that 
deserves many hearings. 

The Fourdrain songs made the French 
group, linked with Arensky’s “Autumn,” 
this last sung in English. Beautiful 
singing was done in them, “La-Bas” be- 
ing interpreted with keen penetration. In 
this group Miss Miller prefaced the 
French songs with brief explanations of 
the poem’s content, expressed most 
gracefully and concisely. Her French 
diction is something that most of our 
American singers might envy! 

It was in her patriotic interlude, “La 
Marseillaise” and “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” that the singer reached 
her greatest heights last week. Singing 
the French anthem inspiringly, she fol- 
lowed it with the “Battle Hymn” in a 
glorious proclamation. Never have we 
heard so thrilling a performance of it, 
one in which the various stanzas were 
sung and interpreted to the last detail 
according to the poet’s words. The final 
“Glory, Glory Hallelujah” was an unfor- 
gettable utterance! And at the close 
of the program, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” followed her singing (as she 
alone can sing it) of Helen Hopekirk’s 
arrangement of the Scottish “My Love, 
She’s but a Lassie Yet.” 

Katherine Pike played the accompani- 
ments in a most phlegmatic manner, ex- 
hibiting an air of indifference that was 
quite distressing. A. W. K. 


“Classical music” is becoming more 
popular than rag-time, according to 
statistics recently gathered by the 


Eolian Company of New York. Even 
the whimsical New Yorker, who is 
reputed to be a follower of popular airs 
only, buys more Chopin, Liszt and Rubin- 
stein music rolls than the so-called “‘pop- 
ular rags,” according to the concern’s 
statistical report. | 
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Wallingi d | Riegger 


AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 
After Years of European Activity 


makes his 


American Debut at San Francisco 


ACCLAIMED BY THE PUBLIC AND PRESS 





San Francisco Bulletin: 


too tame. His interpretation of ‘Tod und Verklarung’ 
His leading is a symbol of efficient simplicity; he was inspiring. 
makes no fuss about it, but achieves great things.’ 


Oakland Tribune: 
San Francisco Examiner : 


“Riegger’s interpretation of the works of classical 

and modern masters won unqualified approval. He 
“Mr. Riegger’s reading of the Pathétique Symphony conducted all of the numbers without score, and gave 
was deeply interesting. He does not sin the sin of the players their cues with infallible precision. As a 
emotional extravagance, nor, on the other hand, is he musician his work is of the highest,” 
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OBERHOFFER FORCES 
BEGIN THEIR SEASON 


Minneapolis Out in Force for 
First Pair of Concerts— 
Fine Solo Aides 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 24.—Two 
programs by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
on Friday night and Sunday afternoon, 
have re-established, after a summer’s in- 
terim, the cordial relations between the 
leading musical organization of the city 
and an enthusiastic clientéle. The effect 
of the whirlwind campaign whereby all 
seats have been taken by season ticket 
holders was evident in the large audience 
of Friday night. The popular concerts 


on Sunday afternoon were also largely 
patronized. The Sibelius Symphony in 
E Minor was the principal number, re- 
ceiving a notable exposition. Other of- 
ferings were Mr. Oberhoffer’s “Overture 
Romantique,” Borowski’s “Elegie Sym- 
phonique” and Strauss’s tone poem, 
“Don Juan.” 

Helen Stanley repeated her success of 
the previous evening in St. Paul in the 
singing of Mendelssohn’s concert aria, 
“Tnfelice,”’ and Goddard’s aria, “Les Re- 





grets” from the “Symphonie  Dra- 
matique” “Le Tasse.” Wagner’s “Dich 
theure Halle” and Puccini’s “Vissi 


d’Arte” from “Tosca,” were her encore 
numbers. “America” and “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” respectively opened 
and ciosed the program. 

Sunday’s program opened with El- 
gar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance.” 
The sombreness and mystery of Gold- 
mark’s ‘“Sakuntala” Overture were 
poignantly voiced. In Saint-Saéns’s 
symphonic poem, “Omphale’s Spinning 


Wheel,” there was a fine fluency 
and a_ sense of swinging’ grace 
and delicacy. A. Walter Kramer’s two 
sketches, “Chant Neégre” and “Valse 


Triste” were sympathetically treated and 
enjoyed by orchestra and hearers. A 
legato enunciation of eloquent introduc- 
tory themes kindled the imagination. 
The “Valse Triste” was keyed to a som- 
bre mood in which the waltz rhythm was 
artistically sustained. By word of mouth 
and by serious treatment, Mr. Oberhoffer 
commended the work of this American 
composer. Three Slavonic Dances by 
Dvorak and a Strauss waltz completed 
the orchestral program. 

The soloist of the day was Nelda 
Hewitt Stevens, soprano, whose numbers 
were the aria, “Il est doux, il est bon” 
from Massenet’s “‘Hérodiade”; Debussy’s 
“Nuit d’Etoiles”’ and Woodman’s “A 
Birthday,” to orchestral accompaniment. 
Her voice was rich, full and pleasant. 
There was an unfortunate discrepancy 
in attack between singer and orchestra. 
The orchestration of the accompaniment 
of the Woodman song, “sent out by the 
composer,” was extremely inadequate. 
The difficulty in getting satisfactory or- 
chestral scoring for English songs lay 
well exposed, and this through no fault 
of the orchestra. Miss Stevens sang two 
encore numbers. F. L. C. B. 





Owing to illness, Mme. Alice Sovereign 
has been obliged to postpone her song 
recital, which was to have been given on 
cueenny afternoon, Nov. 1, in AX®olian 

all. 














Claudia Muzio Makes Brilliant Recital 
Debut Before Huge Detroit Audience 

















Metropolitan Soprano Visits “Home of Fords.” 





From Left to Right: 





Gennaro Papi, Metropolitan Conductor, Who Was 


Miss Muzio’s Recital Accompanist; a Friend; Mildred Dilling, the Harpist, Who Appeared with Miss Muzio in Recital; 
Mrs. Muzio; Claudia Muzio; Local Impresario Burnett, Under Whose Management the Recital Was Given; Miss H. 


J. Miller, Secretary to Mr. Ford 


DETROIT, MicuH., Oct. 23.—Four notable 
concerts were given last week, the most 
interesting being the début as a recital 
artist of Claudia Muzio, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Hardly 
less noteworthy was the last appearance 
of the Elgar Choir of Hamilton, Ontario, 
and the first in this city of Leo Ornstein. 
The fourth concert was a recital by Jo- 
seph Morrison, a promising young violin- 
ist of New York. 

Miss Muzio sang at Arcadia on Oct. 
16 before 6900 persons a program includ- 
ing five operatic selections, in which she 
appeared to especial advantage. She is 
undoubtedly at her best in compositions 
which display her dramatic ability. Miss 
Muzio’s phrasing was at all times excel- 
lent, her legato smooth and her transi- 
tions from register to register made with 
ease and dexterity. The most popular 
number was the waltz from “Romeo and 
Juliet,” although mention must be made 
of Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit.” Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, shared the program with 
Miss Muzio and Gennaro Papi was ac- 
companist. 

The Elgar Choir of Hamilton, On- 
tario, under the direction of Bruce A. 
Carey, made its final appearance at the 
Armory on Oct. 18. This organization, 
owing to the number of its members that 
have enlisted for military service, has 
since disbanded and the audience on this 
occasion, realizing that it was a last 
concert, was enthusiastic in its reception 
of the singers and in its demands for 
encores. 

Conservative Detroit received a dis- 
tinct shock, survived it and now stands 
divided as to whether Leo Ornstein is a 
genius with a purpose to fulfill or merely 
a sensationalist with nimble fingers and 
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a penchant for noise. Whatever the 
final verdict, the result of his concert 
here was an ovation such as is seldom 
accorded an artist upon his first visit to 
this city. 

Ornstein chose his own Sonata, No. 52, 
for his first number and held his audi- 
ence spellbound by his facile technique, 
his delicate tone shadings and the crash- 
ing and.seemingly unharmonious chords 
which he produced. 

In his Chopin group and the Twelfth 
Liszt Rhapsody Ornstein kept close to 
his text, but at the same time transfused 
much of his own personality into his in- 
terpretations and gave a reading of those 
compositions that commanded respect 
and admiration. 


Joseph Morrison, violinist, of New 
York, assisted by Mrs. Josephine Swicard 
Smith, soprano, and Mrs. Edwin S. Sher- 
rill, pianist, gave a recital before the 
Twentieth Century Club on Oct. 18. Mr. 
Morrison is a pupil of Leopold Auer 
and, although he is only twenty-two years 
old, his playing proved him a promising 
artist. His opening number was a So- 
nata for violin and piano by Eduard 
Schitt, which he played with Mrs. Sher- 
rill. He also offered a group of numbers 
by Kreisler. Mrs. Smith contributed two 
groups of songs. She has a pleasing 
voice and uses it with skill. Mr. Sher- 
rill’s accompaniments were satisfactory 
in every respect. 

M. J. McD. 





DAMBOIS’S PLAYING 
COMMANDS REGARD 


Belgian ’Cellist Again Makes 
Excellent Impression in 
New York Recital 
Maurice Dambois, ’Cellist, Recital, Thurs- 
day Afternoon, Oct. 25, /Zolian Hall. 


Accompanist, Marcel Charlier. The 
Program: 





Sonata in G Major, Sammartini; Con- 
certo in D Minor (Cadenza by Maurice 
Dambois), Jules de Swert; “Ave Maria” 
(Concertstiick), Max Bruch; Caprice 
(d’aprés de Vieux airs Wallons), Mau- 
rice Dambois; “Vieille chanson” (d’aprés 
un Viel air Wallon), Maurice Dambois; 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,” Popper; Elégie, 
G. Fauré; “Trdumerei,’ Schumann; 
Tarantella, Popper. 


Maurice Dambois first made his tal- 
ents known to this country last spring, 
when he made his début in AZolian Hall; 
since that date he has firmly established 
himself as an artist of marked worth and 
wholesome musicianly attainments. The 
’cellist’s second New York appearance 
as a recitalist disclosed further good 
qualities of the Belgian. 

The strong romanticism of the ’cellist, 
his intensity and keenness for dramatic 
effect suffused the program with the in- 
terest of individuality. 

At moments the player’s passion for 
effect would cloud the characteristic 
clearness of his sonorous tone and the 
purity of his intonation, but one is in- 
clined to overlook lapses resulting from 
fervored zeal in considering a general 
perspective of the artist’s unusual ex- 
cellence. He invested the Swert Concerto 
with a suave beauty that made the tire- 
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some work as impressive as it could be. 

The two original compositions reflect 
the whimsical, poetic spirit of the com- 
poser. The Caprice and the Vieille 
Chanson are exquisitely arranged in a 
rational modern style, which preserves 
all the piquancy of the ancient tune and 
rhythm. 

The Hungarian Rhapsody of the in- 
evitable Popper was dispatched with 
Gallic urbanity. The other numbers 
were in the best manner of the artist. 
In all, the recital proved Mr. Dambois a 
musician with a_ message. Richly 
equipped technically (as would be dem- 
onstrated alone by his virtuosic flourishes 
added to the Swert Concerto) and en- 
dowed with a wealth of poetic feeling, 
much may be awaited from this young 
musician. It is interesting to recall that 
he has already exhibited his gifts as a 
pianist, playing accompaniments for his 
compatriot, Eugen Ysaye, last season. 

Marcel Charlier was Mr. Dambois’s 
fully capable pianist. A. Hi. 
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CARPENTER’S SYMPHONY HAS CHICAGO PREMIERE 


Stock Orchestra, Which Brought Out Work in Norfolk, Performs It in Composer’s Home City with 
Gratifying Results—Schumann-Heink, in Recital, Tenders Good Advice to Her Big Audience— 
Matzenauer and Beryl Rubinstein Praised—-Dunham Orchestra Again Heard by Crowded House 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 22, 1917. 


OHN ALDEN CARPENTER’S Sym- 
phony, given its first Chicago per- 
formance Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting, 
made an excellent impression and, to 
our mind, should become a permanent ad- 
dition to the symphonic répertoire. The 
work abounds in melody and the elab- 
oration and combination of themes were 
worked out fascinatingly. 

The composer was not overwhelmed by 
the bigness of what he set out to do; 
on the contrary, his exuberance both in 
invention and handling might well en- 
courage other composers to give free 
rein to their fancy. There is not an 
arid spot in the work. Even on first 


hearing every part was thoroughly en- 
joyable. The instrumentation is cleverly 
done, and the symphony glows with color. 
The second movement is frankly a 
scherzo. It introduces a melody rem- 
iniscent of the Midway and the streets 
of Cairo, and closes with a lovely adagio 
sung by oboe and bass clarinet, with 
the harps, glockenspiel and celesta ac- 
companying. -Winning as is the scherzo, 
the closing movement is even more de- 
lightful. The ending of this movement, 
with the opening subject of the first 
movement thundered out by the brass, 
seems a shrewdly designed piece of work- 
manship. This movement is a clever bit 
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of recapitulation, every important theme 
of the symphony being touched on, either 
elaborately or reminiscently, before the 
close of the movement. 

As to the playing of the work, it need 
only be remarked that Frederick Stock 
conducted and that the first presentation 
of the symphony was given by the same 
orchestra and director last June at the 
Litchfield Choral Union Festival. Mr. 
Carpenter could not wish a more auspi- 
cious presentation of his symphony than 
that accorded by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Other matter of the program was the 


* overture to Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cel- 


lini,” Bach’s “Arioso” from the “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” music (played in memory 
of George E. Adams, Orchestral Asso- 
ciation trustee, who died this month), 
and the Brahms Symphony, No. 2, the 
singing themes and exquisite harmonies 
of which were played with that superb 
a which marks this orchestra at its 
est. 


A Flag for Schumann-Heink 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink drew a 
sold-out house at Orchestra Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. The stage was packed 
with the overflow, and it would hardly 
have been possible to cram more chairs 
into the theater. The reception and en- 
thusiasm accorded Mme. Schumann- 
Heink were proportionate to the num- 
ber of her hearers. After her first group 
of songs she was presented with a silk 
service flag, containing four stars, to 
represent the four sons she has given to 
the American army and navy. She then 
made a little speech, urging mothers, sis- 
ters, wives and sweethearts not to make 
their loved ones in the army homesick, 
but to write them and send them little 
remembrances continually. As to her 
singing, the great contralto’s voice holds 
up remarkably. True, she omitted the 
passage in “Ah, mon fils” containing the 
high B, but her artistry managed to con- 
ceal any weak points in her voice, and 
her smooth, lovely singing of simple Ger- 
man and English songs which have been 
on her programs for years disclosed no 
failing in her vocal powers. Her “Lascia 
ch’io pianga” from Handel’s “Rinaldo” 
was imbued with pathos and _ tonal 
beauty, and drew tears from many in 
the audience. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s assisting art- 
ist was Vladimir Dubinsky, Russian ’cell- 
ist. His playing of Boellmann’s “Vari- 
ations Symphoniques,” Op. 23, disclosed 
technical ability, a pleasing tone and a 
smooth legato. 


Recitalists’ Art Admired 


Margaret Matzenauer, in Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House, disclosed many rea- 
sons for the large size of her audience. 
The resource and opulent power of her 
voice, the sheer beauty of her tones and 
a rare gift of interpretation made her 
recital memorable. A group of German 
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songs and another of French songs by 
Dupare and Foudrain displayed the su- 
perb MEZZO tones of this singer. La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger,” a song which 
finds frequent place on concert programs, 
was never so superbly interpreted as by 
Mme. Matzenauer at yesterday’s recital. 
The singer was generous with extras. 

Beryl Rubinstein contrived a program 
entirely unhackneyed for his piano re- 
cital in the Playhouse yesterday after- 
noon. His playing showed more re- 
straint than I had deemed possible for 
him, after hearing his extravagant, un- 
restrained work at last year’s recital, 
and his musicianship has developed re- 
markably in the intervening time. His 
playing showed a complete turnover in 
style from last year. It was more satis- 
fying and not less poetic. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Arthur Dunham conducting, ob- 
viously fills a place in Chicago’s musical 
life, for yesterday’s concert, like its pred- 
ecessors, drew a crowded house. Except 
for a lack of balance in the make-up of 
the orchestra, the brasses outweighing 
the strings more than is desirable, the 
organization is very successful. Perhaps 
the best liked number on yesterday’s pro- 
gram was a suite from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna.” The horns fell down on 
their work in Chabrier’s “Spanish Rhap- 
sody,” but the strings pulled the piece 
out of the fire. Ochs’s “Humorous Vari- 
ations” was delightfully comical and 
cleverly played. Duncan Robertson, 
baritone soloist, sang “Vision Fugitive” 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” He dis- 
closed a pleasing voice, but seemed nerv- 
ous. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





A MABEL DANIELS PROGRAM 





Her Works Sung by Mr. Shawe and 
Lida Lamport with Chorus in 
Milton, Mass. 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 20.—Loyal Phil- 
lips Shawe, baritone, and Lora Lamport, 
soprano, were the assisting artists to a 
chorus of women from the Chromatic 
Club of Boston and the Impromptu Club 
in Brookline, in a program of music com- 
posed by Mabel W. Daniels, given before 
the Milton Women’s Club in Milton, 
Mass., on Oct. 15. Mr. Shawe’s part of 
the program consisted of the Poem for 
Baritone and Orchestra, “The Desolate 
City,” and the following songs: “Villa 
of Dreams,” “Undaunted” (Mss.), “The 
Fields o’ Ballyclare,” “Beyond,” “Day- 
break.” He gave a convincing and artis- 
tic delivery of these songs, which showed 
to advantage the expansive compass and 
fine quality of his splendid baritone voice. 

Miss Lamport sang two children’s 
songs, a Christmas song, “In a Manger 
Lowly,” and, with Mrs. Foote, contralto, 
the incidental solos in the cycle, “In 
Springtime.” Violin obbligatos were 
furnished by Estella Davis and Sarah 
Corbett. The composer shared the ap- 
plause of the soloists and chorus in this 
interesting program. 





Mme. Alma Webster Powell is to be in 
Jersey City for an evening in January 
under the auspices of the forum of the 
First Congregational Church. 





Martha Baisch 
Soprano 
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DENVER ENGAGES ORGANIST 





Clarence Reynolds of Philadelphia Re- 
ceives Civic Appointment 


DENVER, Oct. 20.—Clarence Reynolds, 
organist of Philadelphia and Ocean 
Grove, has been engaged as city organist 
here at a salary of $7,000 per year, 
$5,000 of which is to be paid by the city 
and the balance by the Denver Rotary 
Club. Mr. Reynolds will assume his 
duties here when the new organ is in- 
stalled, which will be about Feb. 1, 1918. 
The organ is a Wurlitzer-Hope Jones and 
will cost, with installation, approximate- 
ly $80,000. 

Mr. Reynolds’s concerts on the big 
Ocean Grove organ and on the instru- 
ment at the Baptist Temple in Phila- 
delphia, where he has been the musical] 
director for several years, have been 
heard by millions of persons from all 
parts of the country. 

In addition to daily concerts here Mr. 
Reynolds plans to develop a large chorus 
which will be used in festival concerts 
from time to time. 

J. C. W. 
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MRS. LIDA SCHIRMER 
JOINS UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON FACULTY 











Lida C. Schirmer, Dramatic Soprano 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 15.—The faculty 
of the department of music of the Uni- 
versity of Washington here at Seattle 
has had a valuable addition to its vocal 
section in the person of Mrs. Lida C. 
Schirmer of New York and Boston. Mrs. 
Schirmer is a* descendant of men high in 
educational, judicial and military life, and 
both her mother and her father were 
singers and fine musicians. She herself 


is a dramatic soprano and had made her 
home in Berlin for several years pre- 
vious to the war. There she studied with 
Lilli Lehmann, Alexander Heinemann 
and other noted teachers. Later she 
went to Italy and coached with Calli, La 
Frogolo, Brogi and Reinhold Hermann. 
She was under contract to sing in con- 
cert through Europe, and in the opera 
of “William Tell” at Trieste and in 
““Mephistophele” at Milan, but the war 
made it necessary for her to return to 
the United States. For the past year 
Mrs. Schirmer has spent most of her 
time in Bermuda with her daughter, who 
is the wife of an English naval officer 
stationed there, but during this time she 
filled engagements in New York and 
Boston. A. M. G. 


G.S. KEMPTON LAUDED 








Gifted Pianist Opens New York Studio 
with Well Played Program . 


George Shortland Kempton, formerly 
of Philadelphia and one of the talented 
Americans to win several much desired 
prizes while studying abroad, introduced 
himself as a resident of New York City 
at a studio musicale in his new studio 
on Oct. 25. Mr. Kempton has done con- 
siderable recital work throughout the 
country and had a large following in 
Philadelphia and also in Detroit, where 
he held an important position for’ sev- 
eral years. 

Mr. Kempton is a pianist of high at- 
tainments, has a remarkable technique 
and his playing is marked with intelli- 
gence and a well governed temperament. 
This was particularly noticeable in his 


Chopin numbers, in which some lovely 
pedal effects were noted. 

Mr. Kempton will give several more 
of these recitals during the winter. His 
numbers for this first recital were: So- 
nata Appassionata, Op. 57, Beethoven; 
Barcarolle, G Minor, Rachmaninoff; 
“Nymphs and Satyrs,” Etude, Paul 
Juon; Fantasie (Op. 49), Four Preludes 
(C Major, G Minor, F Major, D Minor), 
Polonaise, F Minor, Chopin. 

F. VAN K. 


COLUMBUS’ FIRST CONCERT 
SOUNDS PATRIOTIC NOTE 


Women’s Club Begins Season with 
American Program—Miss Braslau and 
Karle Score in Local Débuts 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 24.—The local 
music season was opened yesterday by 
the first matinée of the Women’s Music 
Club with a program of American mu- 
sic. The first number was a patriotic 
chorus, the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
sung by all the active members and the 
entire audience, the members leading 
from the stage. The chorus was directed 
by Mrs. William S. Graham, third vice- 
president. The members who presented 
this opening program were Mrs. Edgar 
G. Alcorn, organist; Mrs. Edward Har- 
rington and Mrs. Maude Perkins Val- 
lance, sopranos; Corinne Borchers, con- 
tralto; Elinor Schmidt and Elizabeth 
Hammond, pianists. The accompanists 
were Hazel Swann, Jessie Crane and 
Mildred Meyer. Among the members 
Miss Hammond was the only one making 
a first appearance before the club. She 
is a sterling young pianist and her per- 
formance won hearty applause. 

The evening of Oct. 23 brought the 
first of the “Quality Concerts,” present- 
ing Sophie Braslau, contralto, and Theo 
Karle, tenor. This was the first visit 
to Columbus of both artists, and they 
quite won the audience by the excellence 
of their singing. The program was 
brought to a close with the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” led by the artists, this 
being in response to an insistent call 
for encores. William Stickles accom- 
panied Mr. Karle and Walter H. Golde 
acted in a similar capacity for Miss 
Braslau, both proving efficient. 

E. M. S. 











TWO TENORS SERVE COLORS 





Gescheidt Pupils, Messrs. House and 
Remig, Have Enlisted 


Judson House and Harold Remig are 
two Miller Vocal-Art Science artists, 
pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt, who are 
serving under the colors. Mr. House is 
a member of the Twenty-third Regiment, 
New York, now en route for France, and 
Mr. Remig is a member of the United 
States Ambulance Corps, No. 33. 

Both these young tenors have sung be- 
fore their comrades and for church and 
concert engagements, and the reports of 
the hearty appreciation of their work in- 
dicate that they will fight not only the 
material foe, but, given the opportunity, 
they will help their comrades fight the 
mental foe by carrying to them the po- 
tent message of music. 





W. H. Squire’s “When You Come Home” 
a Popular War Song 


Destined perhaps to rival in popular- 
ity in this country such songs occasioned 
by the war as “Over There” and “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning” is W. ; 
Squire’s new song, “When You Come 
Home.” Mr. Squire, who is widely 


- known in America as the composer of 


many successful ballads, has written 
this song, which is now being sung in 
every home in England. Francis Doree’s 
song, “Calling Me Home to You,” is also 
exerting a marked appeal and is being 
widely sung. 
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Eduardo Marzo Completes Fifty 
Years of Activity in America 

















A Celebrated Concert Party, Season 1872-1873. 
Seated, Siegfried Behrens, 


Emile Sauret, Eduardo Marzo; 
Teresa Carrefio and Signor Mario 


N the September issue of J/ Carroccio, 
an Italian monthly review published 

in New York, appears an interesting ar- 
ticle by Pasquale de Biasi, on Eduardo 


Marzo, who has just completed his fif- 
tieth year of musical activity in America. 

Accompanying the article was the 
above photograph, which Mr. Marzo has 
loaned to MUSICAL AMERICA. It shows 
the concert company which toured this 
country during the season of 1872-1873 
under the direction of Max Strakosch. 
Mr. Marzo was at the time the best 
known accompanist in this country and 
played for the majority of celebrated art- 
ists who made American tours in those 
days, among them Emma Thursby, Clara 








From Left to Right: Standing, 
Carlotta Patti, 


Louise Kellogg, De Lucia, Sarasate, 
Ovide Musin Popper and many others. 

Mr. Marzo is at the present time or- 
ganist of the Church of the Holy Name, 
New York, and has done important work 
as a composer of music for the Catholic 
Church, his masses and motets being 
sung in all parts of the country. He 
has recently written a new mass, which 
is now being published by J. Fischer & 
Bro. The New York Public Library has 
just placed in its music collection twenty 
volumes of Marzo compositions. In cele- 
bration of the splendid career Mr. Marzo 
has had in America during the last half 
century, a banquet is being arranged to 
take place on the evening of Nov. 7 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 





DAI BUELL PROVES AN 
ACCOMPLISHED TECHNICIAN 


Vanquishes Digital Difficulties with 
Ease in New York Recital—Emo- 
tional Appeal Lacking 


Dai Buell, Pianist. Recital, Holian Hall, 
Evening, Oct. 25. The Program: 
Variationen, Op. 7, Nawratil; Fan- 

tasie in C Minor, Bach; Gavotte, Geb- 

hardt; Toccata, Op. 111, Saint-Saéns; 

Marionettes, Stcherbatcheff; ‘“Sommer- 

minder” and “Vaarjubel,” Lie; Rigaudon, 

MacDowell; Studies, Op. 20, Nos. 1 and 

6, Kwast; Harmonies du Soir from the 

“Etudes d’Execution Transcendante,” 

Liszt; “Berceuse” and “Lesghinka,” Lia- 

pounoff. 


Miss Buell, who hails from the Middle 
West, but who received her musical train- 
ing in Boston, was heard in New York 
last season. She has remarkably facile 
fingers and assails technical difficulties 
with an ease that puts them to flight. 
The Nawratil “Variations” and_ the 
Kwast “Studies,” although not especially 
interesting pieces in themselves, con- 
tain passages requiring sure technique 
and the ability to differentiate a number 
of themes at the same time. In these 
Miss Buell succeeded admirably and the 
Gebhardt “Gavotte” and the MacDowell 
“Rigaudon” were played with spirit and 
in excellent rhythm. The Saint-Saéns 
“Toccata” also, save for a moment of 
hesitation, was well given. The Lie num- 
bers and the Liapounoff “Lesghinka” are 
noisy affairs, designed to exhibit the per- 
former’s virtuosity, and in them Miss 
Buell acquitted herself with credit. 

Her playing, as a whole, however, is 
lacking in contrast and her tone not as 


JOSEPH W. CLARKE 


Planist-Accompanist 


Director: Germantown Branch 
Phila. Musical Academy 
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sympathetic as one could wish. It may 
be that she is aware of this fact, as most 
of the numbers on her program required 
force and speed rather than shading. 
Miss Buell may establish herself in 
the favor of concert-goers as an expert 
technician, but at present the lack of 
emotional appeal in her playing causes 
it to fall rather short of the point where 
her evident industry deserves ? pecs it. 








“MR. ARTHUR HACKETT SANG 
THE TENOR SOLOS WITH A 
VOICE OF BEAUTIFUL QUAL- 
ITY AND DISPLAYED KEEN 
INTELLIGENCE. MR. HACK- 
ETT IS A TENOR WITH 
BRAINS AND MUSICIANSHIP.” 
(Worcester Festival.) 

New York Evening Post, October 5, 1917. 
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VOCAL STARS OPEN 
CINCINNATI'S SEASON 


Case and Martinelli Triumph 
Big Response to Orches- 
tra Subscriptions 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 21.—The local 
music season was brilliantly inaugurated 
Friday evening with a recital by Anna 
Case, the young American soprano, and 
Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor, who 
opened the Artist Series, an established 
musical institution under the manage- 
ment of J. Herman Thumann. Both 
artists appeared to excellent advantage 
and were vigorously applauded by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Emilio 
Roxas played the accompaniments of 
Martinelli, while Charles Gilbert Spross 
acted in that capacity for Miss Case. 

Cincinnati is jubilant over the splen- 
did advance sale of season tickets for the 
concerts of the Symphony Orchestra. 
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A REVELATION TO THE VOCAL WORLD 


A REVELATION of the SYSTEM that (according to the critics) has made THEO KARLE, at the 
age of twenty-four, the Greatest Living AMERICAN TENOR. 


A REVELATION of the Physical, Mental and Emotional Production, Reinforcement and Control of the 
Singing Voice. 


rrice 50 cents. 


Nothing has ever affirmed as indubitably 
the strong hold which the Cincinnati 
Symphony has on the affections of the 
public as this season’s sale, which has 
just closed. Considering the disturbed 
conditions, the support which rallied to 
the orchestra was nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. 

The highest premium was paid by Mrs. 
Thomas J. Emery, one of the most pub- 
lic-spirited of Cincinnati’s generous sup- 


porters of music and the arts. Her pre- 
mium was $1,040—$130 on each of 


eight seats. “This is the greatest pre- 
mium ever secured at any auction sale 
for any musical event in the annals of 
Cincinnati, whether for the Symphony 
Orchestra or May Festival,” said the 
auctioneer, Henry Ezekiel, who has been 
engaged in this activity for the past 
forty years. The next choice was se- 
cured by Mrs. Charles P. Taft, who paid 
$100 on each of four box seats. The 
average premium this year was the high- 
est ever recorded. It was $8.11; that of 
last year, $6.40. A. K. H. 





FANNING DELIGHTS CANADA 





Baritone Appears Before a Large Audi- 
ence in Winnipeg 

WINNIPEG, Oct. 13.—Cecil Fanning, 
the baritone, gave a program of excep- 
tional interest at the Central Congrega- 
tional Church on Oct. 11. Mr. Fanning 
is a warm favorite here and his voice, 
which appears to have grown consider- 
ably in breadth since his last visit, again 
gave great pleasure to a large audience. 

For his opening numbers he gave an 
air from Grétry’s “Richard Coeur de 
Lion” and “Vision Fugitive” from Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade,” both of which were 
delivered with dramatic authority. In 
contrast were Grieg’s “To a Water Lily”’ 
and the same composer’s “Kid-Dance.”’ 
Other numbers were Hummel’s “Battle 
Prayer,” Rachmaninoff’s “O, Thou Bil- 
lowy Harvest Field,” Somerville’s “The 
Twa Sisters of Binnorie” and Loewe’s 
ballad, “Edward,” with the last of which 
Mr. Fanning especially made a deep im- 
pression. To Cecilia Bailey’s “The Last 
Word” he gave as encore a plantation 
song by Harriet Ware, which was greatly 
applauded. 

H. B. Turpin again acted as Mr. Fan- 
ning’s accompanist, adding materially to 
the singer’s effects. 





Kreisler Generous with Encores in York 
(Pa.) Recital 


YorK, PA., Oct. 20.—More than 1000 
music-lovers attended the first recital of 
the season’s musical course at the Or- 
pheum Theater last Thursday evening, 
when Fritz Kreisler gave a rare program 
of violin works by Bach, Wieniawski, 
Martini, Haydn and others. Each num- 
ber was enthusiastically received and the 
violinist responded with so many encores 
that the program was extended to twice 
its original length. Car] Lamson, the ac- 
companist, played several solos delight- 
fully. G. A. Q. 
Adelaide Gescheidt Artist-Pupils Meet- 

ing with Success 


The music study department of the 
Woman’s Club of Glen Ridge, N. J., had 
for its soloist on Oct. 5 Janet Van 
Aucken, pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt. 
Miss Van Aucken sang in the original 


languages melodies from the Serbian, 
Hungarian, Polish, Russian, German, 
French and Italian. In the program 


also were Greek, Syrian and Algerian 
songs. 








MURATORE 


THE GREATEST FRENCH TENOR 





Now en Tour with Chicago Opera Co. 


The Milwaukee Free Press, Oct. 
16, said: Lucien Muratore aroused 
the usual storms of enthusiasm which 
forced him to repeat the lyric gem, 


The Des Moines Register, Oct. 18: 
He is without question the leading 
tenor of the operatic world of to- 
day, barring none. 


“All Hail Now Dwelling Pure and The Kansas City Journal, Oct. 20: 
| waite? Muratore sang the title role su- 
J: perbly throughout, scoring his great- 
The Milwaukee Sentinel. Oct. 16: eSt individual success of course in 
Re , We the “Chaste and Pure” aria. He is 
There is no tenor on the stage to- 


easily one of the very greatest tenors 
now before the public and the best 
feature of the situation is that he has 
many more years before him. 


day who can approach Muratore in 
the interpretation of the unhappy 
lover. 


The Kansas City Times, Oct. 20: Muratore adds to his fine vocal equip- 
ment a rare imagination. There is no tenor on the stage to-day who can 
approach his interpretation of the unhappy Faust. He had to repeat his 
great solo in the second act, Campanini, who so rarely interrupts the action 
of a piece, leading the applause. 
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MURATORE AS “FAUST” 




















David and Clara HMannes 


===] Three Recitals 
‘= a] AEOLIAN HALL 


i) 
)y Tuesday Evenings 
December 4th and January 29th 


Friday Afternoon 
April 12th 
“David Mannes stands forth dis- 


tinctly as the poet of his sensitive 
instrument.”—St. Louis Republic. 





“Mrs. Mannes’ exposition of the Sonata is a joy.”—Duluth Tribune. 
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A REVELATION of Automatic Breathing and Absolute Automatic Breath Control through THE 
MOVEMENTS of The System. The Movements that solve or overcome all the tech- 
nical difficulties of the Singing Voice. 


Singer, Teacher or Student 40 cents, in Ic, 2c or 3c postage stamps. 


Address the Author, EDMUND J. MYER, 703 Carnegie Hall, New York 


For sale at all music stores. 
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Celebration. 





ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Sir Thomas Beecham Launches Project to Establish Chain of Municipal Opera Houses in Engiand— 
Concert is Given in a London Coal Hole During Bombardment from the Air—Italian Tenor 
Turns Over Trophies of His Career to the Government—England’s Foremost Violinist Now 
Called Up for Active Service—English Cathedral Organist Invades “‘T wo-a-Day”’ with a Portable 
Organ—Malta Acclaims a New Italian Tenor Star—New English Work Inspired by the “Jolly 
Roger” Welcomed at the “Proms’—Bandmaster of Coldstream Guards to Have a Jubilee 

















OW that he has practically all the 
Beecham pill millions at his dis- 
posal, England’s Oscar Hammerstein, 
otherwise Sir Thomas Beecham, has set 


out to carry into effect in his country a 
project the doughty Oscar tried to launch 
in this country a few years ago—namely, 
a co-operative pian to stimulate the 
larger cities throughout the country to 
establish grand opera institutions of 
their own. 

Sir Thomas has made formal offer to 
Manchester to present that city with an 
opera house provided that it donate the 
site. The millionaire impresario’s plan 
is to build it and run it for a certain 
length of time—ten years has been sug- 
gested—and at the expiration of this 
period to hand it over to the city, thus 
returning the site, of which in reality 
he asks for»no more than the loan. He 
stipulates that the control shall be his 
until his death and that he shall have the 
right to prescribe a constitution for its 
management afier his death, a provision 
with which, Musical Opinion observes, all 
who can visualize the possibilities of 
municipal councils elected on political or 
gas and water issues will agree. 

But Sir Thomas’s public-spiritedness 
is not to be confined to Manchester. Both 
Birmingham and Glasgow, if disposed to 
react toward his enterprise, are to re- 
ceive a similar boost, it seems. To the 
City Fathers of Manchester the offer 
seems almost too good to be true, and 
there is no doubt that their reply—which 
they have six weeks to formulate—will 
be a joyful acceptance. 

* * * 

ECAUSE of the visit of a German 

bombing party something approach- 
ing the atinosphere of real romance was 
created for a London audience one recent 
Sunday evening, when the A®olian Hall 
smoking concerts for soldiers, sailors and 
their friends were resumed: Instead of 
taking place in the hall proper, as usual, 
this concert was given in the coal hole 
underneath! 

There, oblivious, apparently, of the 
bombardment from the air that was go- 
ing on, some three hundred people heard 
a program given by Helen Mar, Ivy 
Angore, a violinist, and Alfred Heather, 
baritone. As there was no piano down 
there, Mr. Heather sang to the violin 
obbligato of Miss Angore, who, on her 
part, played her solos unaccompanied. 
And Miss Mar stood on a packing case 
in this transfigured coal hole and kept 
her audience in roars of laughter, ac- 
cording to the Daily Telegraph. 

The incident recalls the fact that one 
Thomas Britton, “the small coal man,” 
who has been dead these 200 years and 
more, had other claims to immortality be- 
sides his prominence in the coal world. 
He had the distinction of being the 
founder of one of the earliest series of 
weekly concerts ever instituted, for he 
began his series as far back as 1678, 
and they were held in his coal shop. 

* 


HE tenor Masini of wide renown on 

two continents has set an admirable 
example to his colleagues whose homes 
are littered with useless trophies of their 
stage triumphs by presenting all the gold 
and silver gifts he has accumulated in 
the course of his long career to the 
Italian Government. 

There are nearly 150 of them, all told, 
and their aggregate value is estimated 
at $10,000. Just now the collection is 
on exhibition in the Corso Cagiati in 
Forli, Masini’s birthplace. 

* 


USSIA alone of all the countries at 

war has consistently exempted her 
artists of the music world from =e 
service, from the outset. Musically bot 
France and England have suffered severe 
losses through the sacrifice of their mu- 
sical sons on the altar of patriotism, and 
now a cry has gone up in London, a cry 
of protest, bewailing the calling up of 
Albert Sammons for active service. 

It is only since the war broke out that 
Albert Sammons has come into his own 
—to be recognized by his countrymen as 
their greatest violinist—and now he is 





to help carry on that war to which he 
owes this. It is lamented that he will 
be missed especially as the greatest in- 
terpreter of those characteristics which 
go to form the national idiom of his 
country. 

It is probable that Mr. Sammons is 
anxious to do his bit, quite as eager to 
do so as that other violin-playing Albert, 
his American colleague, Albert Spalding, 
but his admirers are appalled at the loss 





are 





He explains it partly on the ground that 
he has greater leeway as to time in the 
cities outside. One of his regular pro- 
gram numbers is “The Storm,” for which 
every organist has risen up at least once 
in his career and called the name of 
Lemmens blessed, but he has discovered 
how to lay the foundation for something 
solid in musical appreciation in the minds 
of his audiences without their realizing 
that they are being “educated.” 


NGLAND’S “graveyard school” of 

composers has gradually come to an 
end consistent with its name since the 
grim realities of war have been brought 
home to its members as a tonic dispelling 
the morbid brooding that had enslaved 
their imaginations. One of the first fruits 
of the newer, more wholesome state of 
mind is a suite for orchestra called “The 
Jolly Roger,” by a young composer named 
Howard Carr, which was given its first 
public performance at one of Sir Henry 
Wood’s London “Proms.” the other eve. 
ning. 

“At last!” applauds the critic of the 
London Daily Telegraph. “Here is a 
native composer actually going to some- 
thing that once was very much alive for 
inspiration for a musical composition! 
The composer in this case has sought 
inspiration for “The Jolly Roger” in the 
countless stories of that symbol so dear 
to every British youth in his heyday. It 
is not only a splendid piece of fun; it 
is also the kind of music, this, which one 
has the right to expect one born under 
the British flag to compose. There are 
no silly musical frills, but all is as sin- 
cere as if it were the musical expression 
of personal experience. One would not 
be surprised to hear that Mr. Carr, in a 
previous incarnation, had himself sailed 











Reynaldo Hahn, the Celebrated French Composer (int 


it would be to England were his powers 
to be impaired in any way. 

“A violinist in the ranks of the army 
has everything to lose,” one writer points 
out. “His fingers, in whose very sensi- 
tiveness is their power, must become 
hardened and roughened in time, and the 
nimbleness and flexibility of years of 
practice must finally disappear. The 
powers of genius will still be there, but 
with the incapacity of conveying the lan- 
guage of soul through the medium of an 
instrument this genius must be forever 
mute.” 

Let the writer, however, ponder on the 
case of Fritz Kreisler, as active as ever 
on the concert stage since his winter in 
the trenches, and take heart of hope for 
the brilliant young English violinist. 

* x * 


T is not alone concert singers and con- 

cert pianists that have taken to the 
“two-a-day” circuits in England. Nowa 
cathedral organist has set out to exploit 
the possibilities of the vaudeville stage 
as a field for his instrument, and appar- 
ently with successful results that quite 
surpass expectations. 

The organist’s name is Pattmann and 
he has provided himself with a portable 
organ that cost $15,000 to build, accord- 
ing to the press agent’s advertising. At 
any rate, it is conceded to be an instru- 
ment of extraordinary possibilities and 
Mr. Pattmann is credited with making 
the most of them. The important point 
is that he finds his two-a-day audiences 
very responsive. Incidentally, when 
“playing” the circuit, literally, he finds 
opportunity to widen his circle of ac- 
quaintance among his brother organists 
who are still “in the odor of sanctity.” 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note, 
the possibilities of his experiment are 
greater in the provinces than in London. 


the French Front. 


“At such houses as the London Col- 
iseum, with many turns, time is limited, 
and the time-table has to be rigidly ad- 
hered to,” Mr. Pattmann has explained 
to Musical Opinion. “But in a good 
many provincial halls I have a quarter of 
an hour longer at my disposal, if I (and 
the people in the front) want it. I can 
then introduce one piece of rather more 
severe cast without destroying the neces- 
sarily popular character of the turn. 

“Here is an experiment I have some- 
times made in cases where the audience 
appears to be more musical and apprecia- 
tive than usual. Instead of giving one 
of my usual ‘extras’ I say a few words 
to the effect that as they seem to enjoy 
good music I feel sure that many of 
them would like to hear a specimen of 
one of the finest of musical forms—the 
fugue. I explain what a fugue is, giving 
first the cynic’s definition of it as ‘a com- 
position in which the parts run after one 
another, and the hearer from them all.’ 
I then give a short illustration of fugal 
treatment of the first line of ‘God Save 
the King,’ and follow it up with the big 
G minor Fugue of Bach, which (you may 
or may not be surprised to hear) in- 
varia brings down the house.” 

x * * 


TILL another Italian tenor has 

emerged from the ranks and estab- 
lished his claim to high expectations for 
the future. His name is Salvati and it 
is Malta that has pronounced him a po- 
tential star of uncommon magnitude. So 
great was the sensation he created on the 
island during its last opera season that 
the season was prolonged an extra month 
for the purpose of giving him additional 
appearances in the operas of his réper- 
toire, including “The Barber of Seville,” 
“The Pearl Fishers,” “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “Don Pasquale” and “Rigoletto.” 


© Central News Photo Service 


he Center of the Photograph ), Is Shown Conducting a Military Band at 


under the Jolly Roger. We seem to see 
the lovely Spanish ladies and the whole 
paraphernalia of association with the 
Jolly Roger. But this does not mean 
that the work is merely frivolous. It is 
nothing of the kind. As a fact, it is 
serious and one of the most refined of 
native pieces produced for some time 
Clever, admirably written, and finely 
imaginative, it received a most cordia) 
welcome at the Promenade on Thursday, 
as, indeed, it richly deserved.” 

Some of our conductors who seem to 
find it hard to put their finger on suit- 
able novelties might find it worth their 
while to look over the list of new works 
Sir Henry Wood has tried out at the 
“Proms” this fall. 


* - + 

OST prominent now of English mili- 

tary bandmasters, Major Mackenzie 
Rogan, M. V. O., director of the Cold- 
stream Guards’ Band, will shortly round 
out fifty years of musical service in the 
army. Sir Alexander Mackenzie has 
sent out an invitation to his fellow- 
musicians and the public to suggest a 
fitting manner of celebrating Conductor 
Rogan’s jubilee. a. t @. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd on Tour Through 
Indiana and Illinois 


During the past two weeks Betsy 


‘Lane Shepherd, the soprano, who made 


an auspicious début in New York re- 
cently, has been on tour through Indiana 
and Illinois. She appeared in Terre 
Haute, Ind., on Oct. 22, and until Nov. 
3 appeared on consecutive days in Cham- 
paign, Ill.; Paris, Ill.; Mattoon, Ill.; Ran- 
toul, Ill.; Saybrook, Ill.; Danville, Il1.; 
Hoopeston, Iil.; .Flora, Ind.; Lafayette, 
Ind.; Delphi, Ind., and Monticello, Ind. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Wm. J. Henderson in The New York 
Sun, Oct. 28th. 


VIOLINIST IS 
ACCLAIMED HERE 


Jascha Heifetz, New Russian 
Player, Goes at Once to 
First Rank. 








A MASTER OF TECHNIC 





Elegance, Poise and Musical 
Sincerity Combined With 
Unerring Finger Work 





Jascha Heifetz, a young Russian vio- 
linist of whom much had been said in 
advance, made his first appearance here 
yesterday afternoon in a recital at Car- 


negie Hall. His audience contained 
every prominent violinist in town and 
also some _ pianists. Conductors, singers 
and amateurs, moreover, were among 
those present. It was plain that some 
sort of a coming event had east its 
shadow before. The boy—for he is no 
more than that—met the expectations of 
the professional musicians. Not out of 


his teens, he is already a violinist of the 
first rank. 

It was the custom many years ago to 
enumerate all the constituent parts of 
violin technic when describing the play- 
ing of such an artist as Heifetz, but the 
musical public, as well as the commenta- 
tors, have been educated to a higher out- 
look. Furthermore, it would be the 
grossest injustice to this young artist to 
represent him as a ‘“‘phenomenon” or a 
‘“‘wizard.”’ He is a troubadour, not a 
jongleur, of the violin. 

He has a technic which must make 
him the admiration and the despair of 
all the other violinists. His finger work 
is almost unerring. whether in rapid 
flights or in intricate passages of double 
stopping. But better than this is the ex- 
quisits finish, elasticity and resource of 
his bowing. which gives him a supreme 
command of all the tonal nuances essen- 
tial to style and interpretation. 


Sound Musical Temperament 


But his merits do not end here. Young 
Mr. Heifetz has been endowed with a 
sound musical temperament, one which 
appreciates with the deepest sensitive- 
ness the real beauty of the music to be 
played and which moves him to publish it 
with finish, with repose, with taste and with 
a genuine feeling always guided by intelli- 
gence. In short, he is a musician whose 
respect for his art and his instrument for- 
bids anything tending toward sensational- 
ism. ven in the compositions calling for 
the most brilliant displays of pure dex- 
terity, he played yesterday with elegance 
and poise and with musical sincerity. His 
beautiful tone he carried into every bit of 
passage work and he made eloquent such 
easily sentimentalized fiddler’s bits as the 
transcription of “Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria.”’ 

His first number was the Vitali Chaconne, 
for which Frank Sealy played the organ ac- 
companiment. In this composition Mr 
Heifetz disclosed in an adequate manner his 
purity of style and his knowledge of the 
classic school. The Wieniawski concerto, 
which followed, was indebted more to the 
art of the player than he was to its dubious 
content. He played it supremely well. It 
is not necessar’y to go further. Hr. Heifetz 
will be heard again with some of the or- 
chestras as well as in recital, and he will 
bear study. 


The New York Tribune, Oct. 28th. 
The American Debut of a 
Violinist Who Is a 
Musician 





By H. E. Krehbiel 


We do not know the natural period of a 
violinist’s popularity, though we have had 
experience enough to make a guess at the 
time to which he is entitled«to it. Judg- 
ing by the records of our best concert- 
rooms, we should say about a decade. A 
large number have faded away since the 


THE NEW | 


A Success Unparalleled in 
THE CRITICISMS REPRODUCED F 


present writer began his reviews for The 
Tribune. Some because they deserved to 
fade away, others, like Kubelik, because 
their peculiarities made such a large appeal 
to the multitude that they preferred to 
transfer their activities from the concert- 
room proper to the circus—to speak as po- 
litely as possible—not an uncommon phe- 
nomenon in art, and perhaps one for which 
human nature, being what it is, is not alto- 
gether blameworthy. Of course we are not 
counting the artists whom we have heard 
who left the field in the natural course of 
events. If we are to be permitted to go 
back a few years before our local activities 
began, there are to be mentioned Vieux- 
temps and Wieniawski and Wilhelmj; but 
they were the giants of their day, and had 
reached their full growth, when we first 
heard them. Of a later date was Sarasate, 
for whom we would like to preserve a place 
alone, though he was neither grand, gloomy 
nor peculiar. Since then there have been 
many of the younger tribe, Ysaye excepted, 
and though we have largely lost our in- 
terest in the enumeration we can still recall 
quite vividly the first appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler, now a planet, but in 1888 only a 
small satellite, supposed to circulate around 
Rosenthal. We have a sorrowful memory 
of Dangremont, the wonderful Brazilian 
boy, but earlier and later prodigies have 
come and gone meanwhile and left no re- 
gret; for, despite the fact that Dr. Burney 
said it of Mozart, who proved a monumental 
exception, we still believe that “early fruit 
is often more extraordinary than excellent.” 

There is much that is excellent in the 
talent of the young violinists who are de- 
veloping to-day, but we have tried in vain 
to find that superiority in them which might 
make vain and unprofitable our memories 
of their predecessors. One of the favorites 
of the present generation has suggested 
that the oldsters of to-day are unable to 
appreciate.the full value of what is offered 
them because the art of violin playing has 
made such progress that they cannot follow 
it. But is there anything which has been 
added to the violin literature within the last 
generation which is an advance technically, 
intellectually, zsthetically or emotionally 
over that which we used to admire forty 
years ago”? On the contrary, when we are 
not returning to the music of seventy-five 
or more years ago we are adapting trifles 
which are older and which aim only to 
titillate the ears of the groundlings. And as 
to the performances of the old masterpieces, 
they seem to be growing more and more dif- 
ficult to the players, despite the boasted 
progress in technical methods. Taking 
the pieces which still hold their places on 
the programmes, can any one recall more 
finished and elegant performances’ than 
those which Sarasate vouchsafed them? 
And he’s not so long dead that he need be 
forgotten. Or, to go back further, can a 
nobler tone or grander style be recalled 
than Wilhelmj disclosed in Beethoven's 
concerto or that of Paganini which he re- 
vived? Vieuxtemps is so nearly a tradition 
that when we think back on him we remem- 
ber him chiefly as an elegant gentleman 
with aristocratic gray muttonchop whiskers, 
who took out his watch, attached to a fob. 
and dignifiedly held it on a party of late- 
comers while they walked down to their 
seats: but, besides this, there is a linger- 
ing impression of a grace of style in his 
playing and an elegance in his tone which 
no one has recalled since, except Sarasate. 
Whenever, however, we recall Wieniawski 
it is that of so ungainly a figure as a man 
that we are glad to resolve him into mere 
music—even though it be his own, of which 
we have sometimes thought that we had 
had enough. In his case we were willing 
to put aside the critical disposition, with its 
cant of technique and tone and phrase and 
reading. and remember him only as music 
personified. 

Unfortunately, only as violin music; and 
we would have something more. Of course, 
the art is always held somewhere near the 
ground by its machinery. so to speak. It 
is because Chopin and Liszt knew so well 
the voice of the pianoforte that we admire 
them as pianoforte composers; but it is be- 
cause Beethoven as a pianist so often for- 
gets himself that we love him as a com- 
poser, even for the pianoforte. 

It is admirable to see an artist rise above 
his material: and this is all in the way of 
a prelude to a review of the recital which 
a stranger, Jascha Heifetz, gave at Carne- 
gie Hall yesterday afternoon. Of course, 
we ought to have known all about Mr. 
Heifetz, since he effected his debut in Rus- 
sia four or five years ago, but we didn’t: 
and therefore he came as a surprise—as a 
surprise of an unusual character, because 
there was nothing sensational about him or 
his playing. We are used to sensations, but 
there was none in his playing, because in 
it there seemed summed up all the fine 
qualities which we have admired in the older 
artists. some of whom we have mentioned. 
In their cases we took the great qualities 
for granted, because they were not only 


violinists, but musicians as well. There was 
so much beauty jn the playing of Mr. Hei- 
1etz that we did not care to think about 
his impeccable intonation, his loveliness ot 
interpretative phrases, his gracious attitude 
on the stage, as if a musician might be 
an unobtrusive gentleman who had con- 
cluded that extravagance of conduct was no 
more essential to music than long hair and 
violence of gesture; his intellectual as well 
as his emotional poise, even his exquisite 
loveliness of tone, though that is a quality 
which is usually bestowed by genius. In 
short, it was only in a secondary sense 
that the newcomer made us think of him as 
a violinist, for, if he ever had them, he 
had put off every affectation and mannerism 
that we ordinarily associate with the tribe to 
which he nominally belongs. He rose above 
his instrument and the music written for it, 
and therefore we are glad to associate him 
in memory with the best of his kind that 
we have listened to in twice twenty years. 
Perhaps the last remark ought to be quali- 
fied so far as the Vitali Chaconne (with or- 
gan accompaniment) and Wieniawski’s Con- 
certo in D Minor are concerned. These com- 
positions are violin music,- but legitimate 
violin music, and when played as Mr. Hei- 
fetz played them yesterday they proclaimed 
their native dignity and beauty; but we 
suppose there had to be some deference 
paid to the lowered taste for which the 
younger virtuosi of to-day are responsible, 
and so we also had a group of transcrip- 
tions, some of which had no other purpose 
than to empty the familiar box of fiddler’s 
tricks, and, delightfully as they were played, 
we deplored their presence in Mr. Heifetz’s 
scheme. He appeared a stranger before a 
strange audience; but his extraordinary 
ability won speedy recognition. He will not 
need to stand again the test which he stood 
yesterday. He is now in his own shoes, 
and we are not sure that any violinist now 
before the public can fill them as well as he 
does. Excellent accompaniments were sup- 
plied by Mr. Frank L. Sealy on the organ 
and Mr. Andre Benoist on the pianoforte. 


Paul Morris in New York Herald, 
Oct. 28th. 


ANOTHER GREAT 
VIOLINIST COMES 
OUT OF RUSSIA 


Jascha Heifetz Younger Than 
Messrs. Elman and Zimbalist 
and as Individual as Either 





Another great violinist has come out of 
Russia, Jascha Heifetz, ‘younger’ than 
Mischa Elman or Efrem Zimbalist, and just 
as individual as either one, made his Ameri- 
can début at a recital in Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. An audience that crowded 
the hall heard his programme and ap- 
plauded him unrestrainedly. 

At the first few bars of Vitali’s Chaconne, 
with which the programme began, the audi- 
eence seemed to sense a rising star. There 
is nothing that moves a habitual concert- 
goer as does the discovery of new talent. 
The first hearing of a new genius brings a 
joy not to be equalled by the performance of 
a familiar idol. 

Mr. Heifetz, tall and of slight build, 
plays without affectation. His playing is as 
straightforward as his manner on the stage. 
His first notes disclosed a penetrating tone, 
full of vitality. His technique is clean; his 
intonation is almost faultless. There is a 
refinement, a delicate finish to everything 
he does. He can stand on his own merits. 

A vital performance of Vitali’s Chaconne 
was followed by a marvellous one of Wien- 
iawsky’s Concerto in D Minor. It lacked 
brilliancy in the final movement. but it had 
a refined grace, a perfection of little details 
that charmed. 

Of unusual beauty was his playing of the 
Beethoven-Auer March from “The Ruins of 
Athens,” but the audience applauded most 
“The Chorus of Dervishes’” by the same 
composers. Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Melodie’’ was 
exquisitely interpreted. 

Big sweeping things are not as yet in Mr. 
Heifetz’s line. He is an interpreter of re- 
fined emotions, a technician of high attain- 
ments. His harmonics for the most part 
were superb, his double stopping was ad- 
mirable and his tone full of vitality and 
beauty. He is a player that should interest 
American audiences everywhere. 

Many leading musicians were in the audi- 
ence. Mischa Elman sat in a box with 
Leopold Godowsky. 

Others present were Fritz Kreisler, Ossin 
Gabrilowitsch, Artur Bodanzky. David 
Mannes, Alexander Saslavsky, Carl Fried- 


berg, Mme. Mabel Garrison, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and wiiss Sophie Braslau. 


Richard Aldrich in New York Times, 
Oct. 28th. 


A NEW VIOLINIST PLAYS 


Jascha Heifetz, Russian, Makes a 
Success in Carnegie Hall 


Another was added yesterday to the num- 
ber ot remarkable violinists wno have come 
to this country out of Russia, in Jascha 
Heifetz, who made his firs American ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall. inere was a 
large audience, in which there were many 
musicians full of enthusiasm which was 
eminently justified. 

Mr. Heitetz is a pupil of Leopold Auer, 
who has sent many excellent violinists out 
into the world. He is young; he is saiu 
to be onl'y 18 years old; but in his art he 
is mature, and there is no suggestion, in 
his appearance or his manner or his per- 
formance, of the juvenile or the phenom- 
enal. There was never a more unassuming 
player who demonstrated great abilities, 
or one more intent upon his art and so 
oblivious of his listeners as he stands upon 
the plattorm. 

Mr. Heifetz produces tone of remarkable 
beauty and purity ; a tone of power, smooth- 
ness and roundness, of searching expres- 
siveness, of subtle modulation in power and 
color. His bowing is of rare elasticity and 
vigor, excellent in many details; as is his 
lett hand execution, which is accurate in 
all sorts of difficulties. In his technical 
equipment Mr. Heifetz is unusual. 

As to the higher elements of his musician- 
ship, it is perhaps too soon to judge from 
yesterday’s recital. There was nothing in 
its program that exacted the highest quali- 
ties. He plays with great repose and dig- 
nity, with simplicity and directness, with 
purity of taste, shown in the Chaconne by 
Vitali so often heard here in recent years, 
perhaps oftener than its real value would 
Warrant, and in some of the smaller pieces 
that followed. There was real breadth and 
warm sincerity here and in many another 
number of his program. .There was the 
true feeling for the finish and effect of de- 
tail. There have been more scintillating 
performances of Wieniawski’s D minor con- 
certo; but Mr. Heifetz’s was not lacking in 
brilliancy, or in a perfect command of all 
its difficulties; and his playing of Paga- 
nini’s twenty-fourth capriccio, as retouched 
by Auer, was a performance in many ways 
masterly. In all his passage work, in his 
up-bow spiccato, his singularly pure har- 
monics, his double stoppings, there was 
much to admire; and it was all so easily 
acccumplished, and with such perfect taste 

Mr. Heifetz seemed yesterday somewhat 
reserved in the expression and communica- 
tion of emotion. When he plays a program 
of a little higher order or appears in some 
of the greater works with orchestra he will 
disclose whether he can proclaim profound 
passion, flaming eloquence, the deeper emo- 
tions that are manifested in the greatest 
music. For the present it is enough to 
recognize the disclosure of a _ surpassing 
talent, well-nigh complete mastery of al) 
the problems of violin playing, a sensitive, 
dignified, and unassuming musician of such 
youth that much may still be expected in 
his development. 

The audience applauded warmly and per- 
sistently; but Mr. Heifetz only gave one 
encore, Tartini’s variations on a theme bs 
Corelli, till he had finished his program. 
André Benoist played the accompaniments 
beautifully. 


The Evening Mail, Oct. 29th. 


PERFECT VIOLIN PLAYING 
AT LAST 








By Sigmund Spaeth 


Superlatives do not flow easily from the 
pens of reviewers. Extravagant eulogy can 
searcely be habitual with any one who, for 
even a few seasons, has observed the music 
of New York and has realized how much 
of it is good without being great, and how 
much of it pretends to greatness without 
being even good. Therefore when Jascha 
Heifetz is called the perfect violinist, the 
words are used advisedly, and by no means 
in the first flush of hysterical enthusiasm. 

It has always seemed to the writer that 
it ought to be possible to play the violin 
with every note clear and in tune, with a 
correct rhythm in fast as well as slow 
passages, and with a pure, musical tone. 
neither scratchy, nor shaky, neither lifeless 
nor maudlin. 

Until last Saturday afternoon he had 
never heard any one actually do it. Then 
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| JASCHA HEIFETZ 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


a tall Russian boy with a mop of curly hair 
walked out on the stage of Carnegie Hall 
and made the ideal a reality. 

Jascha Heifetz plays the violin as it 
should be played, as every serious violinist 
must dream of playing it. That his great- 
ness should have been instantly recognized 
by a New York audience is a credit to local 
intelligence and musical taste. 

Complete Mastery 

To say that Heifetz is a complete 
master of his instrument scarcely conveys 
the ease with which he accomplishes what 
has heretofore seemed superhuman. His 
astounding technique seems to him a mat- 
ter of course. He never uses it for mere 
display, but always as a legitimate and 
necessary feature of his interpretations. 

The terrific difficulties which his teacher, 
Leopold Auer, has introduced into his tran- 
scriptions of some of the “Ruins of Athens”’ 
music might easily be overlooked by the 
average listener, for Heifetz plays Bee- 
thoven, not Auer. He clears every physical 
obstacle without an effort, and reaches the 
soul of the composer with a calm disregard 
for the deliberate handicaps of the tran- 
scriber. 

Heifetz, on Saturday, played Vitali, Mo- 
zart and Schubert as he played Beethoven. 
He even gave to Wieniawsky and Paganini 
the stature of significant composers. Some 
may object to his Chopin and his Tschai- 
kowsky as lacking in sensuous appeal, but 
certainly his musicianship, even in these 
numbers, cannot be criticized. 

This new prodigy of the violin is by no 
means a jangler of the heart-strings, a 
whipper of the emotions. He depends upon 
sheer musical beauty for all his effects, 
and the result is a practically flawless art. 
Once more let it be said emphatically, 
Jascha Heifetz is the perfect violinist. 


Pitts Sanborn in The New York Globe, 
Oct. 29th. 


The singers we so often get only after 
ten or twenty years of good career lie be- 
hind them, but the fiddlers do come here 
young. Kreisler came very young, Marteau 
at sixteen, and these last years there are 
Elman, Zimbalist, Parlow—and now Jascha 
Heifetz. Only with Heifetz you do not 
think of youth, because his performance is 
perfectly mature, or of age, because it has 
the inexhaustible vitality of everlasting 
life. . 

Before he drew his bow Saturday you 
beheld a slim young man _ with bushy, 
brownish hair, and a long, grave face. Once 
he began to play, your attention was busy 
with other matters. In the intervals of his 
playing you realized that in no other public 
performer had you seen quite such sim- 
plicity and modesty of bearing. And yet 
the frantic jubilations of the audience 
would have turned many an older head. 
Of this violinist at his New York début- it 
may be said truly: ? 

He nothing common did or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 

The coming of Jascha Heifetz from 
Russia had been heralded in clarion tones. 
His captors and forerunners bade us pre- 
pare for the best; the professionally con- 
trary accordingly prepared for the worst. 
But the heralds did pique curiosity. The 
audience that witnessed the début at Car- 
negie Hall Saturday afternoon was not only 
very large but notable for the number ot 
professional violinists it included—appar- 
ently every disengaged man and woman in 
town that ever drew a bow for money. Two 
of them spoke to me of Heifetz and their 
words have the importance of a_ sincere 
expression from the guild. 

Both quoted the boy’s teacher, the vener- 
able Leopold Auer—one to the effect that 
in forty-five years of teaching the maste1 
had never come across his equal; the other, 
Auer’s rapturous comment that such a 
genius is born into the world once in 200 
years. As to his pla'ying, both bestowed an 
indorsement that was cosmic—no qualifi- 
cations, hesitations, doubts. 

The elder declared him the greatest vio- 
linist that has ever lived and the man cer- 
tainly has heard every distinguished fiddler 
of the last half century, though not, of 
course, de Bériot and Paganini. 

To undertake analysis of such playing 
seems futile and rather silly. But if anys 
one wants it, here is a very fragmentary 


beginning, submitted cheerfully: Heifetz 
has a broad, firm tone, edged with the 
silver resonance that rings on our ears 
from fiddle or human voice as right. And 
the purity of this tone, from the open G 
string to the topmost harmonic, whether 
proclaimed in a lordly fortissimo or fined 
down to the faintest whisper, alike in flow- 
ing cantilena and in complicated passage 
work, is a modern miracle. 

To chatter about technique were an im- 
pertinence. Through sheer perfection the 
mechanics of the instrument cease to exist 
—double stopping can never grate, every 
scale is of those matched pearls, every 
staccato a point of light. Infinite finish of 
detail has its just place in the composition 
of the picture, but no more. Heifetz dis- 
plays the sense of large design we find only 
in the greatest musical  interpreters—a 
Paderewski, an Ysaye, a Casals, and the 
feeling, musical and emotional, that suf- 
fuses the design is the right and only feel- 
ing. 

Moreover, anything he touches turns to 
gold. Ysaye can make a Vieuxtemps con- 
certo sound as if Beethoven wrote it. Hei- 
fetz did the same for the Wieniawski D 
minor. One might point out that he played 
Vitali’s Chaconne grandly, nobly ; one might 
dwell on the grace, the hauteur, the aris- 
tocratic sentiment that sounded in Chopin’s 
D major nocturne (arranged by Wilhelmj), 
and so ramble on about the Faubourg and 
twilight and countesses and Georges Sand; 
one might seek the unique word for the 
tenderness of Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Marie,” the 
chiselled delicacy of a minuet by Mozart, 
the yearning Slavic melancholy of Tschai- 
kowsky’s ‘‘Melodie,’’ the jewelled splendor 
of two transcriptions by Professor Auer 
from Beethoven's ‘‘Ruins of Athens” music 
and the same authority’s arrangement of 
Paganini’s twenty-fourth caprice, but to 
what avail? 

What the grave-faced youth puts into it 
all another cannot sa'ty; to know you must 
hear his violin. At least Zarathustra has 
fiddled! 

Essential to the record of so extraordi- 
nary an occasion is the behavior of the 
audience. It greeted Heifetz cordially on 
his entrance, and after his first number, 
the Vitali Chaconne, it gave him an ovation. 
The ovations recurred relentlessly after 
every number, and at the end of the pro- 
gramme there was a mad rush to the stage 
of an avid, noisy crowd which, when 
throats tired, waved handkerchiefs and 
hats. This crowd made the youth, already 
drooping visibly with weariness, play again 
and again,,and dispersed only when some 
one resorted to turning off the lights. 

Nor should Frank L. Sealey and André 
Benoist be forgotten, who, the one at the 
organ, the other at the piano, provided 
accompaniments worthy of the occasion 

They say Jascha Heifetz counts his years 
at eighteen. His life is before him. May 
the accidents and vicissitudes from which 
no life is immune spare his art the slightest 
blemish! 


The New York World, Oct. 28th. 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
~ SCORES TRIUMPH 


Russian Seventeen - Year - Old 
Violinist a Genius—-His Play- 
ing Surpasses Any Heard 
Here in Fifteen Yeats 





LARGE AUDIENCE PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO SUPREME ART 


Modest Player’s Tone, Inter- 
pretation and Technic Well 
Nigh Flawless 





By Pierre V. R. Key 
Genius is a big word for which there 
seldom is use. Comparatively few persons 


nthe Past Twenty Years 
)BELOW ARE PRINTED VERBATIM 


are qualified to have it applied to them. 
Yet one such—a seventeen-year-old Russian 
youth—stood upon the Carnegie Hall stage 
yesterday afternoon and before his musical 
task was half completed an audience num- 
bering more than 2,000, that knew, pro- 
nounced him the greatest violinist heard 
here in ‘years. 

The youth is Jascha Heifetz. Until yes- 
terday he had never appeared profession- 
ally in this country. Experts were aware 
of his rare gifts; some of them had heard 
the slender, serious-faced boy in one or 
more of his European concerts. But the 
majority even of those in this city, whose 
judgment means success or failure to a 
new artist, sat through his American pre- 
miere listening for the first time to the 
extent of Jascha Heifetz’s resources. 

Welcomed With Applause 

Some measure of the advance estimate 
in which this Russian youth is held was 
shown when he first appeared before his 
anxious throng. No sooner was he sighted 
than a wave of applause sounded through 
the big auditorium; a greeting so spontane- 
ous, so sincere as to cause the seasoned 
concertgoers to exclaim involuntarily. Its 
significance was eloquent; the occasion, 
one instinctively felt, presaged accomplish 
ment likely to go down in musical history. 

Justification for this tribute very shortly 
appeared, for long before the completion of 
the Vitali chaconne it was apparent that 
a master violinist superlatively endowed 
had come to disclose the measure of his 
worth. Occasionally we hear instantaneous, 
sincere applause meted out to an artist o1 
artists after some truly great achievement 
It sweeps forth as though from one person 
And such was the case yesterday. The 
young and old alike joined in applause 
after the chaconne—and with a sincerity 
not to be misunderstood. 


And the Tribute Grew 


Thereafter the tribute grew, for bit by 
bit these connoisseurs became aware that 
this boy was establishing new violin marks; 
that in every department of his art he was 
the superior of any fiddler this country has 
known in at least fifteen years. 

When the programme was concluded the 
people waited, and after applause in which 
“bravo” cries were many and loud, these 
hundreds stood, or sat, under the spell of 
violin mastery such as we of this genera- 
tion are not likely to experience again. 

There may have been a few to whom the 
unaffected style of Heifetz left something 
to be desired; a few who like to “see” a 
violinist sway with torso and now and 
again finish a phrase with a sweep of the 
bow-arm that visualizes the difficulty of 
what has just been done. 

Those who revel in external evidences of 
this sort may have experienced a disap- 
pointment in Jascha Heifetz. They also 
may have sighed for the sentimental ex- 
aggeration to which they have become so 
accustomed in slow movements of great 
violin compositions. But the appreciative 
musicians, and those who love music even 
though not skilled in its interpretation or 
profound in its knowledge, sat enthralled. 

His Programme 

They heard Heifetz play the Wiéniawski 
D minor concerto, Schubert's ‘Ave Maria,” 
the minuetto by Mozart, the Chopin-Wil- 
helmj D major nocturne and Auer’s ar- 
rangement of Beethoven’s “marche ori- 
entale” from “The Ruins of Athens” and 
the chorus of Dervishes. They also listened 
to Tschaikowsky’s beautiful melodie and 
the Paganini-Auer capriccio—a work only 
for a virtuoso of virtuosi. 

When all this was finished they waited, 
insistently, demanding more in a manner 
that meant onl'v one thing. No. tribute 
quite so genuine has been witnessed in this 
city within recent memory. 

As for Jascha Heifetz’s art—that is a 
supreme thing. He plays with a bearing 
so modest, so devoid of assurance that one 
instantly realizes how deep is this boy's 
sincerity in his desire to interpret all the 
composer created. Though technique is 
ordinarily the last thing to consider, it in- 
vites primary. consideration because, in this 
instance, it is so perfect and so perfectly 
used as to stand forth like a gem stone. 

Thus equipped, Heifetz is enabled to ap- 
proach any _  internretative task without 
thought for the mechanical means emnloyed 
He played vesterday with the maturity of 
a man of forty. a maturity difficult to re- 
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gard as an element that can grow. His 
breadth, poise and perfect regard for the 
turn of a phrase constantly left his hearers 
spellbound. 


Nothing Mechanical in His Art 

Nothing that he undertook was without 
a finish so complete, so caretully considered 
and worked out, that its betterment did not 
appear humanly impossible. In cantilena 
Helletz played with an evenness that was 
almost mathematical in exactness; ‘yet 
there was nothing mechanical, nothing 
Wherein freedom did not appear to the ut- 
most. His tone—big, luscious and _ im- 
peccable in purity and intonation—was of 
oily smoothness. And whether the tempo 
was fast or slow, this beauty of quality 
ever remained. 

But if both tone and technique were 
superlative, it was from an interpretative 
standpoint that Heifetz appeared supreme. 
His mood was one susceptible to constant 
change. Now grave, now light, shifting to 
meet each new demand of phrase, this ele- 
ment was of outstanding importance. And 
by right of this possession the Russian 
youth was enabled to appear at his great- 
est no matter what character of composition 
he undertook to play. 

We cannot complete in a single review 
the estimate of Jascha Heifetz’s greatness. 
Further opportunities are required, and in 
them more detailed consideration of his 
abilities will be set forth. For the moment 
it is sufficient to say that he is supreme; 
a master, though only seventeen, whose 
equal this generation will probably never 
meet again. 


The New York American, Oct. 28th. 


VIOLINIST 
WINS TRIUMPH 


Jascha Heifetz Casts Spell of 
Amazement Over Critics at 
Carnegie Hall 


By MAX SMITH 


The American debut of Jascha Heifetz 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall will 
go on record as one of the most notable 
incidents in the recent musical history of 
New York 

This Russian youth is said to be only 
sixteen years old, though he might’ be 
eighteen or nineteen to judge from his ap- 
pearance, and forty to judge from his ex- 
traordinary poise. Yet already his mastery 
of the violin is such that one can compare 
him only to the greatest virtuosi of the 
present and the past. 

Comparisons are often valueless, but the 
writer for The American does not hesitate 
to assert that in all his experience he has 
never heard any violinist approach as close 
to the loftiest standards of absolute perfec- 
tion as did Jascha Heifetz yesterday. 

It was an occasion not soon to be for- 
gotten, this sweeping triumph of a boy who, 
without pose or affectation, cast a spell of 
utter amazement over every professional 
listener. 

To dilate upon the mechanical proficiency 
Jascha Heifetz has obtained on his instru- 
ment—to discuss in detail the extraordi- 
nury dexterity and precision of h’s slender 
fingers, the lightness, elasticity and supple 
firmness of his bowing—seems almost su- 
perfluous, when it can be described by one 
word: perfection. Verily, his command of 
the technics of the violin is nothing short 
of transcendental. 

The tone he draws from the strings—a 
tone exquisitely pure and precise to the 
pitch at all times—-is not only mellow, 
vibrant, intense, but breathes a delicately 
refined expressiveness that can only come 
from the soul of a poet. 

Such was the general impression made 
yesterday by Jascha Heifetz in a _ pro- 
eramme that comprised Vitali’s Chaconne ; 
Wieniawsky’s Concerto in D minor; Schu- 
hert’s “Ave Maria”; Mozart’s ‘‘Menuetto” ; 
the Chopin-Wilhelmj Nocturne in D major. 
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DAMROSCH UPHOLDS 
GERMAN GENIUSES 


“Rather Lay Down Baton Than 
Stifle Deepest Artistic 
Convictions”’ 


At the opening concert of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Oct. 25, in Carnegie Hall, 
Director Damrosch prefaced the pro- 
gram with a plea for the music of the 
immortal German masters. He said in 
part: 

“T have received a letter from one of 
our old and valued subscribers, which 
invites comment from me, as it concerns 
you as wel! as myself. This subscriber 
asks whether in view of our war we 
should not exclude German music from 
our programs for the duration of the 
war. Now, we certainly are at war with 
Germany and for a cause that we be- 
lieve with all our hearts and souls to be 
righteous. It is our duty to strike as 
hard and as quickly as we know how, un- 
til the victory we all hope for is 
achieved. On this point there can be no 
temporizing and no half-way measures 
and our young men are going forth by 
the hundreds of thousands to prove to 
our enemies what American determina- 
tion stands for. . . 

. Business should go on and, 
above all, the civilization of our country 
must not halt, and the needs of religion 
and of art must be met to the full, in 





order that these terrible years of blood- 
shed may not stunt the development of 
our people. For that reason such aims 
as the Symphony Society of New York 
stands for should be supported, if any- 
thing, more whole-heartedly, more whole- 
souledly, in war than in peace. The spir- 
itual influence of music becomes even 
more necessary at a time like the present. 

“To me it would seem unutterably 
wrong and ethically false to carry our 
righteous indignation against the Ger- 
man Government to the point of ex- 
cluding the great German masters to 
whom we, as a people, owe so much. 
How can we look on Bach or Beethoven 
or Brahms as Prussians, when they are 
great creative artists who have through 
their genius contributed to the develop- 
ment of the world, and who no longer 
belong only to the country in which they 
happened to have been born, but are 
part and parcel of the emotional and ar- 
tistic life of the entire civilized world. 
As well might the Austrian Catholics 
regret that the Pope was born in Italy, 
or I, as an American, renounce my 
Protestantism because Luther was a 
German. No one has greater admira- 
tion than I for the music that has, for 
instance, been given us by the composers 
of our great and glorious ally, France, 
but I cannot conceive of now ignoring 
the great German masters who form the 
very cornerstone of all that music has 
achieved in our country. Rather would 
I lay down my baton than thus stifle 
my heart’s deepest convictions as a mu- 
sician and artist. 

“I hope with all my heart that you, 
my friends, will agree with me, and that 
the concerts that we shall give you dur- 
ing the winter will be as a refuge from 
the turmoil of war and a solace for its 
wounds.” 


GUNSTER RETURNS 
TO RECITAL FIELD 


Tenor Creates Favorable Impres- 
sion in New York After 
Long Absence 


Frederick Gunster, Tenor. Recital, Zo- 
lian Hall, Evening, Oct. 26. Accom- 
panist, Harry M. Gilbert. The Program: 


“O del mio dolce ardor,” Gluck; “Pass- 
ing By,” Purcell; “Am Meer,” “Wohin,” 
Schubert; “The Garland,’ Mendelssohn; 
“La Procession,’ César Franck; “Ro- 
mance,” Claude Debussy; “D’une 
Prison,” Reynaldo Hahn; “Embarquez- 
vous!” Benjamin Godard; “Sunset in the 
Desert,” “Night in the Desert,” “Dawn 
in the Desert,” Gertrude Ross; “Posses- 
sion,” Earl Cranston Sharp; “A Song in 
the Night,” Marshall Bartholomew; 
“Magnolia Blooms,’ Charles Wakefield 
Cadman; “She Walked Within the Gar- 
den,” Harvey B. Gaul; “My Song,” C. 
Linn Seiler; “Resignation,” William 
Blair. 





Six or seven years back Mr. Gunster 
sang frequently in concert hereabouts 
and was favorably known. Then he 
abandoned his artistic career, to all ap- 
pearances permanently, in order to de- 
vote himself to business interests con- 
trolled by his family in Alabama. But 
the lure of music reasserted itself 
against all other enticements and the 
young singer is back in the fold. His re- 
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Frederick Gunster, Tenor 


entry last week was effected before a 
most amicably inclined audience, that 
must have numbered many of his friends, 
for he bowed and smiled repeatedly to 
different persons upstairs and down. Mr. 
Gunster’s reception seemed to indicate 
that an absence of years had not made 
everybody forget and that his return is 
welcome. 

Prepossessing in personality and de- 
meanor, Mr. Gunster is, as ever, a sin- 
cere, agreeable and intelligent artist. His 
voice, catalogued as a tenor, but almost 
a light high baritone, exerts an appeal 
through its sympathetic quality. In the 
early part of the recital it seemed some- 
what constrained and imperfectly con- 
trolled, but as the singer gained confi- 
dence the organ became more tractable 
and, in the main, responded well to de- 
mands. His sense of contours and treat- 
ment of the phrase would proclaim him 
an artist did nothing else. But he also 
displayed exceptional taste and com- 
mand of style and earned admiration for 
the graceful continence and polish of his 
work in numbers of delicate sentiment or 
gentle emotion, such as Schubert’s “‘Wo- 
hin,” Purcell’s “Passing By,” Mendels- 
sohn’s , “The Garland,” Debussy’s “Ro- 
mance” and Hahn’s “D’une Prison,” 
which stood out as his most conspicuous 


achievements. If his American songs 
impressed one somewhat less, it was 
owing to their musical paltriness. That 


Mr. Gunster’s utterances can be full- 
throated and virile no less than reserved 
and urbane his singing of William Blair’s 
“Resignation” plainly proved. But this 
was not, as several effusive persons as- 
severated, the best thing he did. 

Harry Gilbert was a tasteful accom- 
panist and his song, “Where’er Thou 
Art,” which Mr. Gunster gave as an en- 
core, was the best thing on the second 
half of the program. H. F. P. 





Ruth Hoagland’s Success 


One of the young American artists 
who has been doing excellent work in 
recital and concert and who has won 
much favor with critics as well as musi- 
cians is the charming soprano, Ruth 
Hoagland. Her success as soloist with 
the Mundell Choral Club, whose concert 
was given in the Opera House of the 
Academy of Music last season, was grat- 
ifying to so young an artist. Her selec- 
tions included “One Fine Day” from 
“Madama_ Butterfly’ and “Summer 
Time,” by Ward-Stephens. The large 
audience was enthusiastic in its applause 
which was proof of its approval. Miss 
Hoagland was born in Brooklyn and re- 
ceived her musical education from the 
well-known vocal teacher, M. Louise 
Mundell, of that city. Miss Hoagland 
will give her first New York recital in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 





Spencer Scores in Pittsfield 


(Mass.) Recital 


Eleanor Spencer, the noted pianist, 
gave a recital in Pittsfield, Mass., before 
a distinguished audience on Oct. 11. On 
Oct. 17 she gave a recital at the Normal 
School of Freedonia, N. Y. In Pittsfield 
her program included numbers by Bach- 
Liszt, Schumann, Scott, Debussy, Rhéné- 
Baton and Chopin. 


Eleanor 





Another “Musical America” Man Joins 
the Colors 


Julian T. Baber, formerly correspond- 
ent for MusIicAL AMERICA in Lynchburg, 
Va., and a well-known newspaper man 
of that section, has become attached to 
the intelligence section of the United 
States Army. 
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When Mark Twain “Brought Down 
the House” at His Daughter’s Recital 














Clara Clemens Tells How the 
Humorist Appropriated a 
Huge Bouquet from Another 
Admirer’s Arms and Rushed 
with It to the Stage of Old 
Mendelssohn Hall 


T was in New York at the Hotel 
Gotham that MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
interviewer again.met Clara Clemens. 
Our last encounter had been at the sing- 
er’s former home in Munich about four 


years ago. 

In her self-contained manner, behind 
which withal there lurks a spark of 
her witty parent’s humor, Miss Clemens 
proceeded to explain that distant goals 
in life were often reached at a snail’s 
pace and particularly was this the case 
with some singers. Said she with the 
slightest of twinkles in her eye: “At the 
age of five I was made acquainted with 
the piano and a number of years later 
I was duly initiated into the world of 
song, with a ‘brilliant future’ before me, 
according to the opinion of various 
prominent musicians in Vienna. If the 
future was to be ‘brilliant’ it was not an 
immediate future, in any case, but a lag- 
ging one.” 

When asked if Mark Twain had shown 
any interest in his daughter’s work as a 
singer, Miss Clemens replied: 

“Very much indeed. He was always 
ready to take me wherever we thought | 
might be benefited. I recall my first 
New York concert in Mendelssohn Hall. 
That evening father was exceptionally 
cunning. Of course, he arrived late at 
the concert, just as Mrs. H. H. Rogers 
was passing down the center aisle with a 
floral arrangement for me. This re- 
minded father of his sins. Realizing 
his guilt, he exclaimed: ‘Why, of course, 
she must have some flowers—blest if I 
didn’t forget all about that.’ And 
promptly taking the huge kouquet from 
Mrs. Rogers, he passed down the aisle 
and handed the flowers up to me over 
the footlights as his special offering amid 
the frantic applause of the delighted 
audience. But unfortunately he didn’t 





Clara Clemens, Contralto 


live to witness the advent of ‘my new 
voice.’ I regret this all the more when I 
remember his many acts of kindness to 
help me in my work. First I studied 
in Vienna, then we went to London, 
where I worked with Marchesi, then 
to Italy, where I spent some time study- 
ing in Florence. Later I came _ to 
Munich, then to Paris, always working 
and seeking a pure vocal method that 
would lead me in the right direction, 
until I was to find what I sought upon my 
return to New York. Here it was Mme. 
Delia Valeri who revealed to me the long- 
sought secret and who gave me—‘a new 


She Relates the Story of Her 
Own Musical Ambitions and 
Tells How They Are Being 
Realized—What It Means to 
“Find a New Voice’’—Trib- 


ute to Her Teacher 


voice.’ You see there are about 150 
places in the human throat from 
which the voice may find an _ exit— 
but there is really oniy one good place, 
one proper place for the emission of the 
voice. And hitherto I had succeeded 
with uncanny certitude in discovering 
every one of the 150 places in my vocal 
apparatus, but never the one good one. 
This Mme. Valeri disclosed to me so 
convincingly that I became quite an- 
other singing person. And when the 
metamorphosis was completed, no one 
was more surprised than I| at the facilit 
with which it had been accomplished. 
How? Simply with the aid of constant, 
well-considered exercises under the guid- 
ance of this highly endowed teacher. 

“When I speak of having a new voice 
I am not only guided by my own senses, 
or by the confident pleasure I now have 
in singing, but largeiy by the opinion of 
the many musical connoisseurs and other 
professional singers who heard me sing 
at the Fine Arts Building in Bar Harbor 
and elsewhere, and who expressed them- 
selves in such a manner that I know my 
voice sounds as it feels.” 

When asked whether she had no oper- 
atic aspirations, Miss Clemens faceti- 
ously remarked: 

“No, not as long as I am a contralto. 
Should I ever be reincarnated I should 
hope to come to earth as a soprano. 
Then an operatic career would appeal to 
me. But, as it is, the contralto rdles 
in the standard operas I find so horribly 
uninteresting; nothing but old witches 
and somber mummies, or accessory fig- 
ures that seem to play but very inci- 
dental parts in the plot of the opera.” 

Clara Clemens with her “new voice” 
will be heard at her initial New York 
recital in AZolian Hall on Nov. 26, prior 
to entering upon her regular concert ac- 
tivity of the season. O. P. J. 





TONKUENSTLERGIVES CONCERT 





Begin Season at Waldorf-Astoria—Mrs. 
Roebbelen and Messrs. Anton and 
Reimherr Heard 


The Tonkiinstler Society gave its open- 
ing musicale of the season in the Myrtle 
Room at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on the evening of Oct. 23. The pro- 
gram was presented by Mrs. August 
Roebbelen, pianist, and P. G. Anton, 
‘cellist, who were assisted in the final 
number, Schumann’s Piano Quartet, .Op. 
47, by Richard Arnold, violinist, *and 
Ernest Bauer, viola. George Reimherr, 
tenor, sang two groups of songs, with 
Claude Warford at the piano. 

Mrs. Roebbelen and Mr. Anton opened 
the program with Dohnanyi’s Sonata in 
B Flat for ’cello. Mrs. Roebbelen showed 
herself a pianist of exceptional ability 
and her work as an ensemble player, both 
in this and the Schumann number, 
stamped her as an artist whom it would 
be a pleasure to hear more frequently. 

Mr. Reimherr has a lyric tenor voice 
of pleasing quality, which he used with 
taste. J. A. H. 





Bertha Barnes and Marion Carley Give 
“All-American” Concert in Lowell 


LOWELL, Mass., Oct. 16.—For_ the 
opening musical event this season of the 
Midd'’esex Women’s Club, Bertha Barnes, 
the Boston contralto, assisted by Marion 
Carley, pianist and accompanist, pre- 
sented a program entitled “Our Coun- 
try’s Music” yesterday afternoon. Miss 
Barnes has made a specialty of such pro- 

rams and that artes woe yesterday by 
iss Carley and herself offered the note 


of patriotism through Stephen Town- 


send’s arrangement of “America,” Bruno 
Huhn’s song, “My Boy,” and concluding 
with the National Anthem. The remain- 
der of the program was by American 
composers. In addition to the above 
mentioned, Miss Barnes sang songs by 
Mabel Daniels, Mary Turner Salter, Mrs. 
Beach, Lola Carrier Worrell, Cadman, 
Chadwick, Manney, Fisher and John 
Loud. Miss Carley’s solo numbers were 
by MacDowell, Whelpley and Richard 
Platt. Both singer and pianist were en- 
thusiastically applauded. 





Great Lakes Band Touring Iowa for the 
Liberty Loan 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, Oct. 23.—A divi- 
sion of the band from the Great Lakes 
Training Station, which is a part of the 
band of 400 members under the direc- 
tion of John Philip Sousa, is touring the 
cities of this part of Iowa in the interest 
of the Liberty Loan. All are enlisted 
meri who were familiar with band in- 
struments before they enlisted. They 
are traveling in a special car and their 
trip concludes on Oct. 27. The past two 
days they have given several concerts at 
Waterloo and Cedar Rapids. This divi- 
sion is in charge of Bandmaster t aie 





Grace Bonner Williams and Raymond 
Havens in Joint Recital 


BosTon, Oct. 27.—Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano, and Raymond Havens, 
pianist, who have met with much success 
in their series of joint recitals, gave the 
first in this season’s list on the evening 
of Oct. 17 in the City Hall in Warren, 
Mass. Mr. Havens opened the program 
with a Chopin group and was later heard 
in pieces by Debussy, Alkan and Liszt. 


His sound musicianship and _ technical 
proficiency made his performance one 
of superior merit. Mrs. Williams, with 
her rare charm in manner and voice, 
sang with her accustomed artistry the 
“Tl est doux” aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” English songs by Handel, 
Spohr and Rubner and a group of folk- 
songs of various nations. The audience 
was large and cordial. 





Prominent Musicians Volunteer for 
Christmas Cheer Fund Concert 


A performance for the benefit of the 
Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Christmas Cheer 
Fund is scheduled for Carnegie Hall, on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 3. Many prom- 
inent musical artists have volunteered. 
Florence Easton of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will sing operatic duets 
with Francis Maclennan of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Max Pilzer, the Amer- 
ican violinist, will play, and Adolf Bolm 
will be seen in the “Assyrian Dance,” 
besides presenting a joyous Christmas 
dance with the members of his Russian 
Ballet. Theodore Stier, who for five 
years conducted the Pavlowa Ballet, will 
direct the music. 





Walter L. Bogert Is Active in Arranging 
Musical Events 


Walter L. Bogert, teacher of singing, 
has reopened his studio for the season 
and many pupils have already enrolled. 
The music committee of the MacDowell 
Club, of which Walter L. Bogert is 
chairman, announces for the opening 
event of the season a piano recital by 
Ernest Hutcheson, on the afternoon. of 
Election Day, Nov. 6. Frank Wright, 
president of the New York State Music 


Teachers’ Association, has appointed Mr. 
Bogert chairman of the convention com- 
mittee for 1918, requesting him to select 
the remainder of the committee. “Mr. 
Bogert has chosen Harriette Brower 
Frederick Schlieder, F. Morris Class and 
Albert D. Jewett. This committee will 
have entire charge of the next conven- 
tion, which will be held at the Hotel 
Majestic in this city in June, 1918. 





MYRNA SCHARLOW SCORES 





Welcomed Warmly in Red Cross Recital 
in Her Home City 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 23.—Louisville’s 
own prima donna, Myrna Sharlow, of 
the Chicago Opera Company, appeared 
in concert at Macauley’s Theater on Oct. 
20 before an _ enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Sharlow had not sung here since 
April and was a we.come recita:ist. That 
the singer is gaining in breadth, poise 
and style, especially in her beautifully 
controlied legato, is very apparent. Her 
program was a varied one and embraced 
operatic airs, ballads and art-songs. She 
responded to the applause witn many 
extras. Miss Sharlow was assisted by 
Robert Dolejsi, violinist, and Harold 
Yates, pianist, both of whom were artis- 
tic aides. 

The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Evening Post for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. The Post is 
winning the favor of musical Louisville 
by the interest it creates and the pub- 
licity it gives to musical matters, both 
at home and elsewhere. _ FF. 





MELBA HURT AT FORT WORTH 





With Arm in Sling, Continues “Faust”— 
Campanini Averts Panic 
[By Telegraph to Musica. AMERICA. } 


Fort WortH, TEx., Oct. 25.—Mme. 
Melba was painfully injured last night 
and narrowly escaped death during a 
performance of “Faust.” In the vision 
scene in the first act, the gauze curtain 
weighing 500 pounds fell, striking the 
singer, smashing the spinning-wheel and 
overturning the raised platform. 

Mme. Melba was knocked unconscious 
and an uproar ensued, which was pre- 
vented from becoming a panic only by 
the quick action of Director Campanini 
in having the orchestra play “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

After about ten minutes, the singer 
was revived and, although suffering 
acutely from bruises on the neck and 
shoulders and a sprained thumb, she was 
able to continue the opera with one arm 
in a sling. W. J. MARSH. 








Sutro Sisters to Play Bruch’s Two-Piano 
Concerto with Phi-harmonic 


The fulfillment of an old wish ex- 
pressed by Max Bruch that his Concerto 
in A Flat Major for two pianos and or- 
chestra be given its first performance in 
New York with the Philharmonic Society, 
will be realized on Nov. 30 at Carnegie 
Hall. This work was written for Rose 
and Ottilie Sutro, the gifted exponents of 
the art of two-piano playing, and it was 
finished and dedicated to them in 1914. 





“All Modern” is Mme. Langenhan’s 
New York Recital Program 


“All modern,” including a Tschaikow- 
sky group and a Rubinstein song, is the 
program of Christine Langenhan’s re- 
cital at AZolian Hall on Friday evening, 
Nov. 9. Mme. Langenhan is presenting 
five unfamiliar Dvorak songs sung in the 
original Czech tongue, two Weingartner 
songs, two by Strauss, one Hugo Wolf 
and a final group of English songs by 
New York composers, all still in manu- 
script. Walter Golde is to be Mme. 
Langenhan’s accompanist. 





Carl Formes Wins Favor in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12. — Carl 
Formes, baritone of the La Scala Opera 
Company, is winning laurels on the 
Pacific Coast. The week of Oct. 13 he 
appeared as Henry in “Lucia” and as 
Schaunard in “Bohéme.” Local papers 
commented not only upon Mr. Formes’s 
fine voice and excellent singing, but also 
his impressive stage presence and dra- 
matic ability. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Metropolitan Opera Prospects 
To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


There is no doubt that the most im- 
portant musical announcement to be 
found anywhere is the annual prospectus 
of the season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. For about thirty years this has 
been the greatest company of opera sing- 
ers on earth; and since 1914 New York 
has been the musical capital of the world. 

The names of the singers engaged for 
1917-1918 would seem to illustrate a 
query I made in an article published on 
the 14th of last July in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. Why is it that America, which 
has produced such an astounding array 
of women singers, has been so poor in 
the production of male voices? Of the 
new artists engaged by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza I observe that six are American 


sopranos, while among the men only one 
new addition is an American. 

I received a number of letters com- 
menting on my question from readers of 
MusIcAL AMERICA in many parts of the 
country. Some thought that men did not 
take music seriously; ninety-nine young 
men out of hundred would be ashamed to 


confess that they were studying for the. 


operatic stage. Others have lamented 
the undoubted fact that most boys in 
American schools and colleges not only 
neglect their voices, but are rarely en- 
couraged even to enunciate clearly and 
distinctly. One correspondent of long 
experience abroad writes: “Every school 
teacher ought to know a little about the 
voice and have good diction—enunciate 
well so that children, who always imitate, 
will hear voices worth imitating. Super- 
visors of music should examine 
every voice, especially the boys’, so that 
changing voices could be kept track of. 
Some boys’ voices change quickly, where 
others keep changing from the age of ten 
till eighteen. They should not sing dur- 
ing that period, but be encouraged to 
study some instrument. Children 
should never be taught to talk or sing 
loud.” Another correspondent thinks 
that matters have already improved so 
much that ten years from now America 
will possess a number of high-grade men 
singers. Let us hope that this will turn 
out to be a fact. 

Among the operas that are coming 
back to the Metropolitan stage none will 
be more eagerly welcomed than “Faust.” 
I know that it is fashionable in certain 
quarters to sneer at this opera, but it is 
my conviction that the sneers lack sin- 
cerity. For some reason most opera- 
goers are afraid to say how much they 
really enjoy “Faust.” I believe it to be 
one of the greatest operas ever written 
—it is filled with lovely and glorious 
music. None but a master could have 
a dala the men’s trio just before the 

uel. 

I count it among the wonderful ex- 
periences of my life to have repeatedly 
heard this opera sung by the “ideal cast,” 
Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Emma 
Eames, Lassalle, Scalchi, and do not let 
us forget the faithful Bauermeister, who 
knew more roles than any other person 
in history, and who was ready to sing 
twelve times a week, if necessary. She 
was a marvel of knowledge, intelligence, 
reliability and good temper. When 
“Faust” was given by these great artists 
in the early nineties, it was a revelation. 
I heard them for the first time in that 
old barn at Boston, Mechanics’ Hall, and 
the audience “went crazy” with delight. 

I remember that Jean de Reszké in the 
first few seasons used to wind up the 
salute to the cottage with the conven- 
tional high C. Later, he became con- 
vinced that this was merely a showy 
sensation, out of place in that solo; hence 
he had the courage to drop it. But in 
order to show that he was not afraid of 
the giddy height he sang it clearly 
enough in “Siegfried.” 

The most familiar chorus in this opera 
is bound to arouse terrific enthusiasm 
during these stirring times. I can al- 


ready foretaste the excitement in the 
house this winter when the operatic sol- 
diers return from the war. This one 
moment will be more than worth the 
price of admission. 

By the way, why can’t we have “Don 
Giovanni” back again? Gounod went on 
record as saying that “Don Giovanni” 
was not only the greatest opera, but the 
greatest piece of music ever written. 

WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, 
Lampson Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Yale University and Presi- 
dent of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra. 
New Haven, Conn., Oct. 20, 1917. 





A Letter for Music Clubs Who Offer 
Small Fees to American Artists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I believe that it is high time that the 
American artists unite and refuse to 
allow the women’s clubs to spend their 
money for foreign artists and ask us 
Americans to sing for practically noth- 
ing. I had an experience recently with 
one of these clubs and wrote the lady as 
follows: 


“TI appreciate your writing to me, but 
regret exceedingly to say that it will be 
impossible for me to sing for your club 
for the sum you stated in your letter. 
My fees for singing are much more than 
that, but there are no doubt many young 
amateurs who would be glad to sing for 
you at that price. May I take just a 
few minutes of your time to give a few 
of my ideas in regard to the women’s 
clubs and their great opportunity of 
helping American singers and instru- 
mentalists? 

“I take it that your society has a large 
membership of women who are lovers 
of music and who think nothing of at- 
tending the opera or paying $2 or $3 
for seats at the theater or vaudeville, 
and who like to hear good music in their 
own club, but how can they only offer 
the sum of which you speak to an artist 
to entertain them? It is little less than 
a tragedy and often results in one, and 
the American singers will never have 
a show unless the-club women come to 
their rescue and offer fees sufficient to 
make their art worth while, enough for 
them to hold up their heads and say that 
they received enough to make it worth 
while. I believe that it is up to the large 
clubs and societies in our large cities to 
pay artists fees large enough to make 
them proud of being artists, instead of 
giving them such small amounts that 
they are ashamed to tell anyone how 
much they received, which I am sorry 
to say is often the case. 

“If I had time and an independent 
fortune I would like nothing better than 
to give my services gratis to the clubs 
in New York which really cannot afford 
to pay artists, but I know for a certainty 
that most of the women’s clubs are rich 
enough to pay good fees for their enter- 
tainments, and by so doing, to lift up 
the American artist to a much higher 
plane than formerly. We musicians must 
live just like other human beings, but we 
cannot do so when the clubs offer us next 
to nothing for using those gifts which 
are our stock-in-trade, whether we sing 
for $500 or for $5. We must give just 
as much of ourselves and do our best. I 
do not really think the women realize 
the seriousness of what I am writing, 
but I assure you it is a very serious mat- 
ter to those most vitally concerned. It 
is you women who can do much to raise 
the standards, the self-esteem and the 
courage of the young American artists 
who have spent many a hard earned dol- 
lar and many weary and dreary hours in 
study to obtain that which you enjoy, 
but concerning the attainment of which 
you will never know the struggles, the 
sacrifices and often the misery that the 
student and artist go through, and they 
should be encouraged by being paid what 
they are worth instead of being humil- 
iated by re¢eiving such srhall fees that 
shame them. Why do the patriotic clubs 
engage foreign artists and pay them 
handsome fees when there are many 
American artists who are just as deserv- 
ing and often perhaps better than the 
foreigner? 

“I am writing in all sincerity and hope 
that you will understand it in the same 
way. Just think what it would mean to 
a young artist to receive from $50 to 
$100 for singing on your program in- 
stead of $5 or $10. He would feel like 
a real man and you would be much more 
proud of him. A young artist would 
have more incentive to work and im- 


prove. The living in our big cities has 
made it so hard for many of the really 
deserving students and artists and think 
of the cost of lessons, from $5 to $25 
each. Some clubs pay good fees and 
others pay nothing, saying it is an honor 
for anyone to sing or play for them, but 
in my opinion it is not very honorable to 
allow them to do so; the clubs do not 
seem to realize that the artists must 
make their living by their gifts, just as 
a doctor or lawyer does, and that if a 
singer sings for nothing or next to noth- 
ing, it is very difficult for him to get 
more elsewhere. Please do not take this 
personally, but read it to your club if 
you wish and let them think how much 
good they could do the American artist 
if they paid higher fees. I regret that 
I cannot sing for you, but I think you 
can readily see how impossible it would 
be to sing for what you offer and expect 
another club to pay more.” 
Very truly yours, 
MARTIN RICHARDSON. 
Mohonk Lake, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1917. 





Breaks a Lance with Mephisto 


Dear MEPHISTO: 


From your remark that the Sousa 
marches were played by nine-tenths of 
the bands in the Red Cross parade, it 
would seem that Sousa has practically a 
monopoly in the march writing business 
and the others may as well stop compos- 
ing in that form. 

It isn’t true, however. The writer 
stood at Forty-first Street and took par- 
ticular note of each band as it went along 
and out of ten bands only two marches 
by Sousa, “Semper Fidelis” and “Stars 
and Stripes,” were heard. Naturally, 
one of them was played by Sousa’s own 
band, which you called “wonderful.” 

The “Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution” March by Lampe was played by 
two different bands, as was also the “Na- 
tional Emblem” by Bagley. The remain- 
ing bands played German marches, ex- 
cept one, which played a march called 
“‘National Defense.” Mephisto has prob- 
ably gotten into calling all band num- 
bers that please him Sousa marches. 


As for the Great Lakes Naval Band, 
John Philip Sousa is truly deserving of 
all praise for the results produced with 
the material at hand, but he himself 
would hardly consider it an ideal band 
either in point of performance or in- 
strumentation. 

Very truly yours, 
E.x-BANDMASTER. 
New York, Oct. 17, 1917. 





How “Musical America” Article Affected 
the Musical Life of Poughkeepsie 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You may care to know that Musical 
America’s interest in Dr. Philander P. 
Claxton’s plea for organ recitals for chil- 
dren has resulted for Poughkeepsie in a 
series of fifteen programs to be given 
twice a month on Monday afternoons at 
four o’clock. 

The idea appealed to me so strongly, 
that, although I am only a summer resi- 
dent, I undertook enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of the necessary persons. Superin- 
tendent of Schools Sylvester R. Shear 
pledged his hearty support and advised 
my inviting all the leading churches to 
share in the enterprise. While the num- 
ber of churches added to the labor of or- 
ganizing, it has increased the interest 
and will bring the music within easy 
reach of all parts of the city at one time 
or another. The enthusiasm of both or- 
ganists and pastors has made the work 
very agreeable. I visited the schools and 
in many cases went from room to room 
inviting the children. I also got in touch 
with the Mothers’ Clubs. 

When Andrew J. Baird played the first 
recital Oct. 22, at Trinity M. E. Church, 
there were present 500 children and 100 
grown people, and it was pronounced a 
great success. The grown people were 
mostly teachers, parents, and organists, 
as older people generally were not urged 
to come. Boy Scouts acted as ushers effi- 
ciently. The behavior of the children was 
all that could be desired. As we had ex- 
pected the very little ones were very 
much excited and wriggled and whis- 
pered from sheer joy and amazement, 
but quite harmlessly. The smaller the 
children, the earlier they came and the 
longer they remained. 

Mr. Baird asked me to tell them about 
the mechanism of the organ, so we re- 
moved the curtain which hides the pedals,. 





[Continued on page 23] 








RICCARDO 


CREATES 
a Furore 


Mexico City 


Opinions of the Mexico 
| City Critics: 
| (Rigoletto) 

Only a truly excellent artist like 
Stracciari could electrify an audi- 
ence as he did. He has a marvel- 
ous voice with exquisite modula- 
tions, together with the tempera- 
ment of the greatest artist we have 
ever had the luck to hear. : 
One must hear this marvelous art 
in order to form a complete idea of 
what “bel canto” is in the most 
complete and exact acceptance of 
the term. It is not possible to 
enter into details concerning the 
emotions awakened by last night’s 
production of “Rigoletto,” but one 
may affirm that Stracciari is the 
greatest baritone who has ever 
visited us. 


(Traviata) 

He was much applauded from 
the first moment and to-day it may 
be said that Stracciari is the great- 
est baritone that has ever come to 





STRACCIARI 








@ Mishkin 


Mexico. Are there old music-lovers 
with their heads full of memories 
who will say that this is not so? 
I hope not. Stracciari combines 
with mastery of stagecraft all that 
could be asked of a great artist, a 
large voice of lovely and mellow 
quality, gestures dramatic and in- 
tense and yet temperate, a majes- 
tic physique and a refined elegance 
in his costuming of the part. 
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and in the simpest language I described 
both the instrument and the pieces he 
played. 

Other organists who will play during 
the winter are Robert S. Flagler, George 
Dickinson of Vassar College, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, Harry S. Bock, Supervisor 
of Music in the Public Schools, Louise 
B. Gorse, Mary Garrison and Marguerite 
Waters. 

The programs are printed only in the 
newspapers. The children are advised to 
cut them out and bring them with them. 

Thanking you for the inspiration that 
MusIcAL AMERICA supplied, | am ever 
your appreciative reader, 

: EpitH LovuisA HUBBARD. 
“Heartsease,” Arlington, R. F. D., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Oct. 26, 191%. 





Commends “Musical America’s” Policy 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I am glad to repeat what I have said 
to several others, that the broad and 
human policy of MUSICAL AMERICA with 
regard to its news of music and all those 
engaged in the profession is most com- 
mendable. Such a policy makes the 
reader feel that what is printed as news 
and reading matter is prepared by the 
editorial staff with a view to informing 
the reader on actual happenings and in- 
teresting items worthy of publicity. It 
is a pleasure to read each issue from 
start to finish. I get more out of it than 
from any other music publication. I like 
especially the way in which the army 
camps’ singing and other programs given 
for the soldiers have been fully reported, 
together with most interesting pictures. 
he accurate information, put up in the 
most interesting way, is valuable to every 
patriotic musician in the country. It 
makes me wish to be one of the song 
leaders myself. 

Very truly yours, 
G. E. KNAPP. 

Mount Pleasant, Mich., Oct. 17, 1917. 





Pleads for a Naval War Song 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Ever since war was declared by an all- 
patient Government, song writers and 
writers who are distinctly not song 
writers, have been striving to ring the 
bell with a song, the popularity of which 
would make the lucky composer not only 
famous, but, what is more to the wish in 
American musical circles, wealthy. 

It is curious to note that each suc- 
cessive drive has been directed at the 
Army. Song after song has depicted 
the boys in khaki kissing their mothers, 
wives and sweethearts at the gate or on 
the forehead, generally in both places at 
the same time; but it’s always the boys 
in khaki. 

Over there. Yes, over there! 

Thus far, it has been a war that has 
enlisted the services of the Army. . The 
enemy Navy has been properly made to 
sit indoors and behave. By reason of the 
superiority of the allied Armada, the 
Army alone has enjoyed, if it may so be 
described, the limelight in a fight for 
World Democracy, but—and it is a life- 
sized. but—how would the American 
Army ever amount to a row of nine- 
pins, if the American Navy were not 
able to convoy our boys in khaki over 
there? 

And yet, no one has felt the call to 
write a naval war song. 

Have we overlooked the gallant ser- 
vice of boys eager to meet an invisible 
enemy; who board a ship to-day without 
the slightest hope of enjoying the oppor- 
tunity of delivering a blow at the enemy 
that strikes them down? ; 

Come, writers of song, let’s pay trib- 
ute to the boys in blue and let’s have 
something worthy of this great, youthful 


body of patriots who are not only anxious 
to get into the fight itself, but are daily 
defending our splendid boys in khaki. 
GEORGE MITCHELL, 
Song Leader at Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
New York, Oct. 25, 1917. 





Clearing the Field for Action 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I am much pleased with your campaign 
in favor of American musicians. There 
has always been so much downright 
prejudice against the American, as a 
musician, that most of them have been 
disgusted and discouraged. Of course I 
know that those days are long past, but 
I believe that your work is having its 
effect. You have given the native ele- 
ment a hearing and it is giving them 
courage to speak for themselves. 

Keep up the good work! The argu- 
ments as printed in your paper are clear- 
ing the field for action. I am interested 
in your pages of controversy over Ger- 
man music, and believe you will some 
day see that there is just as much pure 
trash turned out by Germans as by 
Americans. 

The worship of German music in the 
past was largely due to a “propaganda” 
organized by the persons whose chief 
loyalty was to the Vaterland. Too many 
persons have jumped at the idea that 
any music written by a man with a Ger- 
man name was good just because of the 
name. 

Two other factors have created, or 
helped to create, the so-called German 
predominance in music. One was the 
fact that it costs less to print music in 
Germany than it did almost anywhere 
else. The next factor was the slow, 
heavy, plodding character of the German 
written compositions to order for Amer- 
ican publishers. The pay for such work 
was generally poor, and most of the com- 
positions were poor, too. Some of these 
hack-writers are probably turning out 
their junk at present. Certainly there 
are other nationalities among the hack- 
writers. Who said otherwise? But the 
Germans were cheaper! 

Yours truly, 
JULIAN I. GREGORY. 

Verona, N. J., Oct. 22, 1917. 





The Question of German Opera 


Dear Mephisto: 


Thank you so much for not being 
afraid of the truth about Gadski. My 
entire family applauded you. 

Of course, I am only one, but I expect 
to go to New York for the opera season 
and I shall not patronize German op- 
eras—not that I do not like Wagnerian 
music, but I go to the opera for pleas- 
ure and do not care to be reminded of 
the fiendish Hun. Last winter I bought 
tickets for Gadski in “Walkiire.” On my 
way to the opera, suddenly realizing that 
I was patronizing a woman whom I be- 
lieved, even then, to be an enemy to my 
country, also not being in any mood for 
things German, I tore the tickets up, it 
being too late to change them. 

No one worships at the shrine of art 
more than I do, but I think there are 
other operas than German—and very fine 
American singers—who should have a 
hearing. The Metropolitan Opera House 
looks to Americans for support. Why 
not let us hear our own singers? Thank- 
ing you, I am, Sincerely, 

‘ Mrs. SIpNEY McPHAIL. 
Duluth, Minn., Oct. 27, 1917. 





Fifty-seven Reasons 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Inclose $3 for another year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

It would take too long to enumerate 
the fifty-seven reasons why we subscribe 
again. In the first place, the paper is 
authentic in its news. It is well illus- 
trated and it comes once a week. We 


keep posted to the minute by devouring 
its contents. And we can afford the 
paper, for it costs a fraction less than 
six cents a copy. We know of fifty-one 
more reasons why we cannot do without 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 

Sincerely, 

BACH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., 
James W. Pierce, Director. 
Oct. 16, 1917. 





VERA POPPE’S RECITAL 





"Cellist Displays Good Technique and 


Taste—Edith Cole a Valued Aide 

Vera Poppé, formerly ’cellist with the 
Edith Rubel Trio, gave a _ recital in 
AZolian Hall last Saturday evening, as- 
sisted by Ethel Cave Cole, pianist. The 
chief features of the program were 
Brahms’s E Minor Sonata, which came 
at the beginning, and Saint-Saéns’s A 
Minor Concerto, which came at the end, 
the rest of the offerings including a 
Boccherini sonata and short pieces by 
Fauré, Glazounoff and Miss Poppé her- 
self. The two artists co-operated with 
much earnestness in Brahms’s Sonata, 
which is not the most inspired of his 
works in that form for these two instru- 
ments nor the most idiomatic from the 
point of view of the ’cellist. Miss Poppé 
displayed here, as elsewhere, good tech- 
nical facilities as well as taste, though 
the beauty of her tone was _ intermit- 
tently spoiled by a vehemence of bowing 
which made it coarse and reedy, and her 
intonation could be called to question. 
Mrs. Cole’s handling of the piano parts 
was proper and discriminating. A good 
sized audience applauded warmly. 

m. Fs 2. 


MR. ORDYNSKI’SjJDUTIES 





Master of Stagecraft Supervises Details 
of Metropolitan’s Novelties 


Richard Ordynski, the newly engaged 
stage director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be in charge of the stage 
details of all the novelties and revivals 
to be produced at the Metropolitan this 


season. These works will be given in 
four different languages. Mr. Ordynski 
will not, however, lose his identity with 
the dramatic stage because of his new 
operatic duties. 

It will be recalled that this master of 
stagecraft was introduced to Americans 
several years ago when Max Reinhardt 
sent him here to supervise his produc- 
tion of “Sumurun.” In Berlin Mr. Or- 
dynski was director of Max Reinhardt’s 
Dramatic School and since his coming to 
the United States he has acquired a 
large following as teacher of dramatic 
detail. Among his students are also a 
number of prominent operatic artists. 


Little Symphony and Duncan Pupils to 
Give Five Performances 


Arrangements have been completed for 
five matinée performances by the pupils 
of Isadora Duncan and the Little Sym- 
phony, George Barrére, conductor. These 
will be given on the afternoons of Nov. 
15, 16, 20 and 22 and on the morning of 
Nov. 24. The program will consist of 
dances and orchestral selections from 
Gluck’s “Iphigenia.” These matinées 
will be given under the direction of 
Charles D. Coburn and Henry Neagle. 





Philharmonic Buys Liberty Bonds 


At a recent meeting of the trustees 
and directors of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York a change of invest- 
ments was effected whereby $10,000 
worth of Liberty Bonds were purchased 
by the society. 
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PITTSBURGH ENJOYS 
SAN CARLO OPERA 


Gallo Forces Warmly Praised— 
Ellis Artists and McCormack 
in Recitals 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 29—The_ best 
opera ever produced for the prices in 
Pittsburgh was that presented last week 
by the San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany. The opening performance of the 
week’s engagement was “Aida,” and the 
opera presented here by some of the 
foremost stars in the country at twice 
the price has not been half as good. 

Elizabeth Amsden made a_ profound 
impression as Aida. She is a clever artist 
and took Pittsburgh by storm. Her 
clear, strong and well-rounded voice car- 
ried all of the difficult passages in a 
way that was truly bewitching. Stella 
Demette as Amneris also was well re- 
ceived. Manuel Salazar as Radames 
brought warmth into his voice and sang 
all the difficult passages with surprising 
skill. Joseph Royer also proved him- 
self to be a man of splendid ability and 
with a bass voice of good color and range. 

The opening night Carlo Peroni di- 
rected, and while his orchestra consisted 
of but twenty-five pieces, he did remark- 
ably well. 

Tuesday night “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” was the opera given. Edvidge 
Vacarri sang the title role and made a 
most favorable impression, appearing to 
much better advantage than she did last 
year. Angelo Antola sang Ashton. 
He has a very good voice. The others 
of the cast were principally the same 
as sang the preceding night. “Tales of 
Hoffmann, with most of the principals 
already named, and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” were given Wednesday matinée 
and night, at which time Mary Kaestner 
sang Santuzza and Martha Melis Lola. 
Both have good voices. 

In addition to “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
at night “Pagliacci” was also sung, with 
Luisa Darcleo singing Nedda; Luciano 
Rossini, Harlequin, and Giuseppe Agos- 
tini, Canio. They made equally good im- 
pressions as.the others. Thursday night 
Marcella Craft was the star in “La 
Traviata,” while Frances Morosini sang 
Flora and Alice Homer Annina. Miss 
Craft sang in astonishingly good voice. 
She is a splendid singer. On Friday 
night “Rigoletto” was given, followed 
Saturday matinée by “Faust,” in which 
Pietro Di Biasi sang Mephistopheles, 
Girolamo Ingar Faust and Marta Melis 
Siebel. “Il Trovatore” was given Satur- 
day night, singers previously mentioned 
taking part in the production. 

The first concert of the Ellis series 
was given here a few days ago, Carnegie 
Music Hall being well filled to greet the 
artists, Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie 
Braslau, contralto; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. While 
the program presented did not appeal to 
everyone, the singers were well received. 
The various accompanists were Walter 
H. Golde for Miss Braslau, George 
Siemmon for Miss Garrison, Emilo 
Roxas for Mr. Martinelli, and Rodney 
Saylor for Mr. Middleton. They did 
their work well. 

John McCormack, perhaps the most 
popular tenor that comes to Pittsburgh, 
appeared in the opening Heyn concert 
of the season at the Shriner’s Mosque 
last week and received his usual ovation. 
Pittsburghers are exceedingly fond of 
Mr. McCormack’s ballads. Mrs. Edith 
Taylor Thompson, the local manager, 
was delighted with the large audience 
that greeted Mr. McCormack. 

E. C. S. 


Ethel Newcomb and Clarence Bird Give 
Two-Piano Recital in Binghamton 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Oct. 17.—A two- 
piano recital of unusual interest was 
given at the High School Auditorium on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 16, by Ethel New- 
comb and Clarence Bird. The numbers 
for two pianos were Schumann’s An- 
dante and Variations and Reinecke’s Im- 
promptu. Miss Newcomb was heard with 
much pleasure in Rubinstein’s Romance, 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasy, and Percy 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey.” Mr. Bird 
played a concerto by Saint Saéns, for 
which Miss Newcomb played the orches- 
tral accompaniment on the second piano, 
and numbers by Chopin and Liszt. A 
large audience welcomed the artists en- 
thusiastically. ; 
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New York, November 3, 1917 


UNFAMILIAR MUSIC, AND FAMILIAR 


The New York Globe inaugurated its season of peri- 
odie editorial commentaries on things musical a short 
time ago with a double plea for new symphonic music. 
The Globe is specific in its yearnings and calls partic- 
ularly for the symphonies of Anton Bruckner and the 
later orchestral works of Arnold Schénberg. It resents 
the exclusion of such compositions in favor of Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony, Brahms’ C Minor and the over- 
ture to “Der Freischiitz.”. By way of holding up the 
mirror of analogy to those conductors who do the odious 
and conventional thing of offering a festival of Beetho- 
ven and Brahms to people who have heard Beethoven 
and Brahms before it says: “Imagine—in non-war times 
of course!—a mighty procession of the populace, headed 
by the city magnates and a colossal brass band, march- 
ing on Central Park to gorge in that spacious pleas- 
aunce on the unsuspected delights of roast beef and 
mashed potatoes—the text furnished, inevitably, by 
Percy MacKaye and the music specially written for the 
occasion by Arthur Farwell or Reginald de Koven,”— 
whatever this palpitating sentence may mean. And it 
allows itself the luxury of a vision of New York audi- 
ences getting up and walking out “on a conductor” by 
way of registering its indignation at being deprived of 
Bruckner and Schénberg for the staid, unexciting sake 
of Beethoven and Weber. 

Now no person of rational sensibilities is averse to 
new music out of abstract principle. And very few mu- 
sic lovers would really desire to keep Schénberg’s “Five 
Orchestral Pieces” or Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” at a distance merely because Berlin or Vienna or 
Paris or Chicago or Boston once became peevish and 
cursed one or the other. But while they will want 
novelty in whatsoever measure it can be meted out to 
them they will want what they want because it may be 
good and not, first, last and at all times, because it is 
new. To shut one’s ears to Beethoven because Schén- 
berg is not forthcoming would be about as sensible. as to 
refuse turkey at a dinner because no terrapin was 
served. We should like greatly to acquaint ourselves 
with Schénberg’s horrendous orchestral pieces. We 
should like even more to encounter Stravinsky’s “Sacre 
du Printemps,” for we esteem Stravinsky a- genius 
over and above all his contemporary countrymen. But 
we cannot fire ourselves to the state of indignation in 
which the Globe possesses its spirit. Orchestras cannot 
live by the good-will of the advanced handful alone nor 


‘vince us of their supremacy as singers. 


by the enthusiasm of some particular and diminutive 
cult. Bruckner is not an enticement to New Yorkers. 
He never has been, though he counts some of the leading 
conductors among his incense burners. Many of us are 
not even convinced there is any fundamental reason why 
he should be, despite the Globe’s assurance of his “in- 
contestable importance” in symphonic history. We have 
experienced great chunks of Bruckner in our time. So 
it is not out of the fogs of ignorance that we look upon 
that much-suffering individual as a composer of vast 
ambitions and pathetic sincerity, enabled now and then 
out of the sheer intensity of his creative aspiration to 
strike a noble gesture, but incapable, otherwise, of as- 
cending the highest heavens of invention, there to snatch 
the fire of the gods, as could those whom, on Bruckner’s 
behalf, our estimable contemporary would in a measure 
relinquish. 

The same persons do not, after all, attend every con 
cert—an errant notion frequently evolved by critics out 
of their distorted perspective. And the vast majority of 
those that pay out their money to listen to music desire 
above all things—and especially in these times—music 
that sustains and supports. Let us hear all the new 
products available that will fulfill this function. But let 
us hear them because they wil! do this, not primarily 
because they happen to have been given infrequently or 
not at all. Let us experiment to find, not experiment to 
experiment. 


A NEW CONTROVERSY 


Barely has the excitement over German opera sub- 
sided when up crops another form of opposition. We 
refer to the persistently reiterated objections to the 
giving of French opera with Italian artists who, it is 
argued, besides singing an execrable French in nine 
cases out of ten, are absolutely devoid of that delicate, 
graceful style so essential for the amosphere of these 
Gallic works. 

On with the controversy! As long as we live in a 
belligerent epoch, don’t let us draw the line at any par 
ticular sphere in life. Properly to enter into the spirit 
of the thing, let us have a general quarrel by all means 
—an all around fight embracing everything and nothing. 
And if we haven’t something to quarrel about—why it’s 
so simple to create a reason. Where there is a will 
there is always a way. 

First the anti-Germans had the floor. German operas 
were not to be done under any consideration. It were 
an insult to the hyper-patriotic sense of so many. And 
now along come those others who find it incumbent to 
take a decided stand against the Italian domination in 
opera of the United States. Of course, it might be 
argued that the Italians have ever proven themselves 
the most acceptable and the most effective singers; 
singers who were bound to enjoy a certain prestige with 
their respective managements by reason of their draw 
ing powers. But what could such an argument avail 
with those determined to air an ostensible or a real 
grievance? Nor would they be inclined to lend a willing 
ear to the reasoning that the French, with all their 
mental brilliancy and irresistible charm, with all their 
inherent good taste, have never been quite able to con- 
Those repre- 
sentatives of the French school who have come to us 
have excelled rather as all around tasteful artists, com- 
bining in themselves an aggregate of stage talents with- 
out exactly being singers du premier ordre. 


NEW YORK’S CIVIC MUSIC DISGRACE 


One of the penalties suffered by the musician on 
account of his lack of interest in politics is that he 
must live under an administration controlled by officials 
who neither understand nor care to understand the 
vital relations of the finer arts and good government. 

New York City musicians have just painfully 
awakened to this fact. A statistical research into New 
York’s budget discloses that while the city budget has 
been steadily increasing during the past four years 
“the moneys appropriated for music have been steadily 
reduced to microscopic proportions,” to quote Barnett 
Braslow, who has carefully sifted the matter. 

The powerful Musical Union has protested, through 
its president, Edward Porter; David Bispham and 
Rubin Goldmark and other musicians are protesting. 
Promises are made that the officials may provide more 
music in the parks; this is the season of promises. 

The record of New York City for the past four years 
is nothing less than disgraceful for the largest metrop- 
oplis of the world. 

Baltimore spends $100,000 annually for municipal 
music, and finds it a profitable investment; its Mayor, 
James H. Preston, as related in our recent Fall Issue, 
is a mighty champion of civic music. New York 
doles out less than $40,000 for music and will probably 
spend less if it maintains its contemptuous attitude 
toward civic music and musicians. 

What are we going to do about it? 
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Photo Bain News Service 
Miss Swift of the Rubel Trio Engaged to Wed Paul 
Warburg’s Son 


_ Following immediately upon Katherine Faulkner 
Swift’s professional début, which was effected at the 
recent concert of the Edith Rubel Trio, of which she is 
the new pianist, comes the announcement of Miss Swift’s 
engagement to James Paul Warburg, only son of Paul 
M. Warburg, member of the Federal Reserve Board by 
appointment of President Wilson, and Mrs. Warburg. 
Miss Swift is the daughter of the late Samuel Swift, 
who was widely known as a music and art critic, in 
which capacity he was for many years connected with 
the New York Evening Mail. Mr. Warburg is a mem- 
ber of the United States Naval Reserve and is at New- 
port training station preparing for the aviation branch 
of the service. 


Aleock—Among the admirers of Merle Alcock’s con 
tralto voice is Mrs. Charles M. Schwab, wife of the 
steel magnate, whose interest in music and musicians 
is well known. Mrs. Alcock spent a recent week-end 
eee Mr. and Mrs. Schwab at their home in Loretto, 

a. 


_Schofield—Edgar Schofield, the New York baritone. 
did his share of war gardening while at Plymouth. 
Mass., where he stayed while recuperating from his re- 
cent operation for appendicitis. Mr. Schofield has now 
returned to the metropolis and resumed his artistic ac- 
tivities. 

Case—Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera Company 
soprano, had a unique experience at the last Chautauqua 
of the South, held in Macon, Ga. An audience of 4,300 
persons had assembled, but there was no hall available 
which could house so large a gathering. The problem 
was solved by staging the recital in the railroad station. 


_Godowsky—The audience at the recent Godowsky re- 
cital in New York contained a host of celebrities, but 
no one attracted more interest than a handsome young 
man in the uniform of a French army officer, who hap- 
pened to be the son of Vladimir de Pachmann, and who, 
guided by Vanita Godowsky, congratulated her dis. 
tinguished parent at the close of his program. 


Hackett—Arthur Hackett possesses a souvenir of the 
Worcester Festival this fal! which he cherishes with 
great regard. To him was allotted the tenor réle in 
Henry Hadley’s “Ode to Music.” The beautiful poem to 
which Mr. Hadley weaved his music was written by Dr. 
Henry van Dyke who inscribed, in his own handwriting, 
on the flyleaf of Mr. Hackett’s score, “For Arthur 
Hackett, who sings as a poet.—Henry van Dyke.” 


Middleton—There was no more ardent fan at the re- 
cent world’s championship games between the Giants 
and the White Sox than Arthur Middleton, the American 
baritone. Mr. Middleton’s only difficulty was in deciding 
for which side he ought to root, as Chicago was his 
home city for many years and the scene of his early 
triumphs, while New York is his present abode and also 
claims his allegiance. The problem was finally solved 
by his rooting for both impartially and rejoicing in the 
victory of the winning team. 


Hinshaw.—A signal honor was conferred upon Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw, the American baritone, peel 
when he was elected to honorary membership in the Phi 
Mu Alpha Fraternity (Sinfonia), Alpha Chapter. The 
Sinfonia is a musical fraternity founded in Boston in 
1898. Mr. Hinshaw, at one time a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, recently offered a prize 
for the best opera written by an American, and ful- 
filling certain conditions that he imposed. Mr. Hin- 
shaw is business manager of the Society of American 
en gency New York, an organization formed last 
spring to put opera comique in Engli 
footing in this country. . ee ee eae 
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CHICAGO critic, who made it a 
point never to meet artists per- 
sonally, enlisted in the army recently 
and as a result met Mme. Galli-Curci, 
who promptly knitted a sweater for him. 


Pretty story this, related by F. W. of 
Chicago, but it sounds suspicious. No 
artist would knit a sweater for a critic. 

Only a straitjacket. 


* * * 


Paderewski wants to lead an army of 
150,000 Poles in this country against the 
Kaiser. Can’t though; maybe because 
149,998 of them are filling engagements 
as piano virtuosi. 

* * » 


A Tribute to Music in W.st Virginia 


The town of Parkersburg, W. Va., re- 
cently attempted to prohibit singing in 
the churches on Sundays, under its in- 
telligent Blue Laws. However, we learn 
from the Parkersburg News that the 
Sunday Observance Committee: 

Decided to leave hands off the paid 
singers and janitors. in churches, Sun- 
day, after being advised by counsel that 
singing and janitor work in churches on 
Sunday were considered a work of neces- 
sity. 

| ar these West Virginians have 
decided one point: A singer is as im- 
portant as a janitor. 

* * a 

Dinh Gilly is reported to be hungry in 
an Austrian concentration camp. Not 
even a can of concentrated soup for poor 
Dinh, who, the Austrians say, is daily 
becoming Dinher. 

a « 
A Singing Corporal is a Fighting Corgoral 


A corporal stationed at Camp Bowie, 
Tex. (W. J. Hughes is his name and he 
is with Company I, Seventh Texas In- 
fantry), has written Reinald Werren- 
rath, asking him to recommend some 


books on voice production. We mention 
this for the benefit of 9,874,630 vocal 
specialists who might care to give Cor- 
poral Hughes some points. 

> + 7 


Maybe Pagimina Will Also Visit Moundsville 
One of These Days ? 


(From the Paper in Moundsville, W. Va.) 


Violin Recital for Students 


The students of the high school and the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Central 
building were given a rare entertainment on 
the violin at 1 o’clock this afternoon. 

Prof. Ray Young of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma is traveling over the 
country giving recitals. He gives a rew clas- 
sical numbers but most of his selections are 
demonstrations of how notes from the noises 
of animals and birds can be produced on the 
violin and melodies and their accompani- 
ments. He demonstrated how several thou- 
sand notes can be played in a few seconds 
and how it took him five hours a day for six 
years to master one composition. 

Most of his compositions were from Nicho- 


las Pagimina, the most famous violinist in 


the world. 
. «& @ 


The Open Season for Strauss 


Pitts Sanborn, the critic of the Globe, 
slips a cog in his review of Walter Dam- 
rosch’s splendid address on the neutrality 
of art, on Oct. 26. Mr. Sanborn writes: 


Richard Strauss, probably the most 
canny and prosperous of living German 
composers and a signer of a famous dec- 
laration by German “intellectuals” 
which gave comfort to the imperial Ger- 
man Government and offense to “intel- 
lectuals” of the allied nations early in 
the war. 

The Globe’s critic is not often inac- 
curate. But it is a fact that Richard 
Strauss did not sign the infamous 
declaration of the intellectuals. It was 
Humperdinck. 

But Mr. Sanborn is on a diet and al- 
lowances should be made accordingly. 











MUSICAL NEWS OF THIURTY- 
| FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 


Patti and Nicolini Arrive—Carl Formes Sings for Mr. Freund—Anna 
Louise Cary Makes Reappearance 

















USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 
musical periodical of its time, 
edited by John C. Freund, contained the 
following news in its issue of Nov. 4, 
1882: 
* * * 

We regret to hear that Mme. Christine 
Nillson lost by the fire at. the Park Thea- 
ter, her operatic costumes and a consider- 
able amount of jewelry. 

od ” o 


Emma Thursby has been invited to 
sing at Washington for the benefit of the 
Garfield Monument Fund. 

+ « * 


M. Carl Formes, the famous basso, is 
in this city, and on Tuesday, with the as- 
sistance of John C. Freund’s piano in the 
office of Music and Drama, proved that 
he still possesses a voice of phenomenal 
depth, sweetness and power. 

* *x x 


Mme. Adelina Patti and Signor Nico- 
lini arrived from England on Tuesday by 
the steamship Servia. 

It is stated that Mme. Patti was again 
married a few weeks ago in London to 
Signor Nicolini. This second marriage is 
supposed to be necessary since the pass- 
ing of the new French law of divorce and 
to prevent the Marquis of Caux from 
claiming the estate Mme. Patti may have 
at her death. Comment is made in musi- 
cal circles on the fact that out of nine 
nights of Italian opera, four have been 
devoted to “William Tell” and the new 
tenor. ae a 


Marguerite Selvi, the “lady tenor” has 


obtained a verdict for $1000 damages for 
breach of contract against Alice and 
Louis Harrison. 

*~ * . 

The first concert of the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Society will take place on Nov. 
4. The soloists will be Miss Thursby, Mr. 
Werrenrath and Mr. Hansen. 

+ +. * 


‘Mme. Anna Louise Cary Raymond 
will make her first appearance since her 
marriage in January, on the occasion of 
a concert to be given by Henrietta Beebe. 


Blind Tom gave a musical matinée at 
Steinway Hall on Thursday. 
+ . o 


The following advertisement we ex- 
tract from the musical column of the 
Herald: “Prof. gives vocal, piano, 
violin, flute, cornet, harmony, arranging, 
theory and reading at sight, also pre- 
pares pupils in singing for church and 
stage.” 

The etymology of the above sentence 
is somewhat involved but the gentleman 
in question is evidently of a liberal dis- 
position. But he is outdone by “Prof. 
, who teaches old and young, forty- 
seven airs, singing, organ or piano in a 
quarter for $6!” Crabbed age and youth 
alike command the attention of this 
unique “professor.” The unassuming 
simplicity of his literary style affords an 
earnest of the intelligibility of his 
method of imparting the secret of the di- 
vine art with such amazing celerity. 
Such are some of the artistic “signs of 
the times” that characterize this age of 
culture and progress! 








Herbert Discovered This Nature Item 


Visitor to Country Churchyard (see- 
ing elderly gentleman listening hard, pre- 
sumably to the choir singing in the 
church) —‘“It’s very beautiful, isn’t it?” 

Elderly Gentleman (naturalist, listen- 
ing to the grasshoppers) —‘“‘And the won- 
derful thing is that they do it by rubbing 
their legs together.”—“Punch.” 

*K * * 


Don’t Mention It! 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

I am a musical director and have a 
large studio. Won’t you please mention 
me in your Counterpoint some time? 

It would help me more than anything 
[ know of. Thank you! 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEFARGE W. CONDE. 
San Francisco, Oct. 20, 1917. 
a a 


The sugar famine means nothing to 
us. We save all the press agent stories 
and dip them in water for an instant. 
One story is often sweet enough to 
sweeten four dozen cups of chocolate. 

CANTUS FIRMUS. 


GS ae a a we we wy we ee we we we 
DEBUT OF ALAN TAFFS 





Australian Pianist Astonishes Reviewer 
—Recitalist’s Compositions Heard 


An Australian pianist of somber 
mien, Alan Taffs, appeared on Friday 
afternoon of last week in a recital at 


AXolian Hall. He figured on the pro- 
gram as composer as well as executant 
with a number of settings of poems by 
Ezra Pound and William Blake, which 
were sung by a Mrs. Tyler Dutton, and 
four “Bagatelles” for piano, one of 
which, as a note in the program ex- 
plained, “is believed to lie beyond the 
stretch of any living pianist but the com- 
poser.” It was not revealed who held 
this precious belief. 

However, Mr. Taffs is an amazing 
pianist in several respects. He under- 
took the Schumann C Major Fantasie and 
played the second movement in truly 


wild and wonderful fashion. Likewise 
the Brahms B Minor Rhapsody, which he 
seemed to think a combination of Ru- 
binstein’s “Staccato Study” and Chopin’s 
“Winter Wind” etude. Now and then 
Mr. Taff’s performance exhibits passing 
gleams of musical quality. But this only 
when he neglects momentarily to smite 
the keys like a trip hammer, to distort 
the sound and sense of things with a sort 
of perverted rubato and to sacrifice con- 
tours in a confusion of blurring. Bach’s 
“Chromatic Fantasie” and a Chopin Bal- 
lade were his other numbers. 

His songs are well written technically 
and might pass for the handicraft of 
John Carpenter. ms Oe. 





STRANSKY’S CHORAL PLANS 





To Produce Three Big Works, Aided by 
as Many New York Choruses 


The programs of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York this season will in- 
clude several choral works. Early in 
the season the “Dante” Symphony of 
Liszt will be performed. The Beethoven 
Society has been chosen for the assisting 
women’s chorus, and Helen Stanley will 


sing the soprano solo. Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony will be played by the orches- 
tra in January, with the assistance of 
the Philharmonic Chorus, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, a8 the feature of the 
Philharmonic’s Brahms-Beethoven cycle. 
The Philharmonic Chorus is not connect- 
ed with the Philharmonic Society, al- 
though the two organizations will occa- 
sionally co-operate. 

The third choral performance on this 
season’s Philharmonic schedule is 
Mahler’s Third Symphony, which will 
be heard on this occasion for the first 
time in New York. The St. Cecilia Club, 
Victor Harris, conductor, and a_ boys’ 
choir contributed by T. Tertius Noble, 
organist of St. Thomas’s Church, and G. 
Darlington Richards, organist of St. 
James’s Episcopal Church, will collab- 
orate with the Philharmonic in the pres- 
entation of the Mahler Symphony. 








BEAUTIFY CHICAGO’S OPERA HOME 
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Photo by Kaufmann & Fabry Co 





The Maze of Scaffolding Required for the Redecoration of the Auditorium, the 
Home of Chicago’s Grand Opera 


HICAGO, Oct. 23.—The Auditorium, 
after twenty-eight years, is being 
completely re-decorated. When the Audi- 
torium was built, in 1889, Dankmar Ad- 
ler, the engineer-architect in charge, said 
that it was the wish of Chicago to pos- 
sess an opera house larger and finer 
than the Metropolitan, a hall for great 


choral and orchestral concerts and a con- 
vention hall, all under the same roof 
and within the same walls. “The Audi- 
torium building,” he continued, “illus- 
trates how the versatile Western Amer- 
ican can combine sentiment with thrift, 
and demonstrates how he can endeavor 
to cultivate the service of Mammon 
simultaneously with an effort to attain 
his artistic ideal.” And so, the great 
building, which at the time was consid- 
ered the largest and most complete of 


its kind in the world, was erected by 
Ferdinand W. Peck and other public 
spirited citizens of Chicago. Since that 
time it has had many namesakes, but 
no rivals either in perfect acoustics or 
easy lines of sight. 

On the main floor the stage occupies 
a depth of 70 ft., the orchestra 12 ft., 
the parquet 104 ft. and the main foyer 
60 ft., while the whole building is 110 
feet from wall to wall. The ceiling rises 
from 50 ft. directly over the proscenium 
to a height of 110 ft. in front of the gal- 
leries. These figures serve to show the 
big spaces of the interior. ‘ 

This has just been fully decorated, and 
for the first time since the building was 
erected, it has been filled with scaffold- 
ing. The network of risers, beams and 
heavy planks is undoubtedly the largest 
framework of the kind ever built in Chi- 
cago for interior decorative work. 
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GABRIELLE GILLS 
PROVES FASCINATING 


French Soprano Gives Second 
Recital in Aeolian Hall 
Before Big Audience 


Mme. Gabrielle Gills, Soprano, Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 
27. Accompanist, Ethel Cave Cole. 
The Program: 





Magnificat, Bach; “Tolomeo,” (‘“‘Atr 
d’Elisa”’), Handel; “Absence,” Berlioz; 
“Redemption” (Air de lArchange), 
Franck; “Estase,” Duparc; “Nina” and 
“Des pas de sabots,” Laparra; “A Mem- 
ory,’ Blair Fairchild; “Baby Is Sleep- 
ing” and “Lady Bug,’ Bainbridge Crist; 
“Les Plaines de Géorgie,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; “Souvenances,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“Arpéges,” Fauré; “VEchelonnement des 
haies,” Debussy; “Téte de femme est le- 
gere,”’ Hie; “Carnaval,” Fourdrain. 


Among the worthy accomplishments of 
the French-American Association for 
Musical Art may be counted the intro- 
duction of Mme. Gabrielle Gills to Amer- 
ican audiences. The art, the voice, the 
personality of this soprano are such as 
to identify her among the distinguished 
interpreters of song. 


Mme. Gills’s voice possesses the singu- 
lar richness of some noble violin. This 
peculiarly distinctive organ with well 
defined limitations was used with impres- 
sive artistry in the Debussy mastersong, 
“V’Echelonnement des _ haies,’” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Les Plaines de Géorgie” and 
the atmospheric Laparra “Nina” and 
“Des pas de sabots.” 

Mme. Gills breathed meaning into 
every word, she lived and acted every 
emotion, she threw herself into the whim- 
sical spirit of the airy, graceful, dainty 
numbers. The distracting point of the 
singer’s art is a frequently occurring ill- 
focused dramatic intensity, a flavor of 
theatricalism which captures interest at 
the cost of an accurate poetic interpreta- 
tion. The artist, however, may sense a 
sort of morbid drama in Laparra’s 
“Nina,” for example, which the text fails 
to disclose. Even the ‘“Marseillaise”’ 


suffered somewhat by this misplaced 
dramatic effort. The American songs 
were momentarily released from their 
relative insignificance by the delightful 
French humor of the artist and her 
= but clear pronunciation of Eng- 
ish. 

Surely Mme. Gills could find worthier 
and more representative American songs 
if she cares to help a little in exploiting 
American composers. 

At times the accompaniment was ob- 
trusively loud, but, on the whole, the 
pianist did quite well. A. H. 





APPOINTS A COMMITTEE 
TO FORM LIBERTY CHORUS 


Mayor Campner of New Haven Names 
Noted Musicians to Establish 
Choral Organization 

NEw HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 26.—In re- 
sponse to a request from J. S. Stevens, 
musical director of the State Council of 
Defense, Mayor Campner to-day an- 


nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committee to form a Liberty Chorus 
in New Haven: Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps, George Parmly Day, Dr. Hora- 
tio W. Parker and several other prom- 
inent people active in music here. 

Professor Parker has been named as 
president of the committee and he will 
call a meeting soon, at which the chorus 
will be formally organized. It is prob- 
able that this will be the beginning of a 
permanent choral organization. 

The first concert of the Harugari Sing- 
ing Society was given at the hall of the 
society last Sunday afternoon. The art- 
ists assisting at the concert were Leo 
Troostwyk, ’cellist, and Ruth Seltman, 
soprano. The numbers by Mr. Troost- 
wyk were all played in most artistic 
manner. He responded to two. encores. 
Mrs. Isidor Troostwyk accompanied her 
son’s numbers. Ruth Seltman again 
proved to be the possessor of a voice of 
marked beauty and truly appealing qual- 
ity. Her listeners derived considerable 
pleasure from her singing. Max Des- 
sauer conducted his chorus in a commend- 
able fashion. 





NEW YORK BOWS AT 
KREISLER’S SHRINE 


Immense Audience Applauds Vio- 
linist Wildly at His Carnegie 
Recital 


Fritz Kreisler, Violinist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 28. Ac- 
companist, Carl Lamson. The Program: 


Tartini, Sonata in G Minor; Bach, 
Sarabande, Double and Bourrée in B 
Minor; Bruch, Scotch Fantasy; Friede- 
mann Bach, Grave in C Minor; Bee- 
thoven, Cavatina in E Flat Major; 
Haydn, Minuet in D Major; Schubert, 
Rondo in D Major (Transcribed by Carl 
Friedberg) ; Edwin Grasse, “Song With- 
out Words,” “Waves at Play,’ Spanish 
Gypsy Song (Arranged by Kreisler), “La 
Gitana”; Kreisler, “Polichinelle” (Sere- 
nade); Smetana, Slavonic Fantasy. 





That his place in the affections of 
lovers of the best in violinistic art is as 
certain as ever was demonstrated when 
Fritz Kreisler appeared on the stage of 
Carnegie Hall last Sunday afternoon 
and was given a two minute ovation, the 
audience applauding wildly as he bowed 
his acknowledgment of its favor. There 
is only one Kreisler, master-violinist, 
master-musician and a man whose per- 
sonality, a personality full of bigness 
and lovableness, attracts and _ holds 
through its genuineness. There was not 
a vacant seat anywhere and the stage 
was packed with music-lovers who could 
not obtain seats in the auditorium with 


its four balconies. 

Of how Mr. Kreisler performed this 
or that of the items listed above it is 
idle to write. His art is so tremendous, 
his understanding so broad and encom- 
passing that details become of no im- 
portance in reviewing his recital. We 
have in other years heard Mr. Kreisler 
play the Bach movements with greater 


glorious sweep with which he delivers 
the Bourrée or the incomparable linking 
of the voices of the double-stops in the 
Sarabande? Fritz Kreisler stands 
alone, a giant in his art. There are 
many violinists with amazingly baffling 
techniques; Mr. Kreisler differs from 
them in that he possesses a beautiful 
technique, a technique that charms 
rather than astounds, never used for 
itself but for the music’s message. 

Bruch’s fantasy needs the orchestra 
perhaps more than any solo violin work; 
it is not colorful with piano accompani- 
ment. Yet we can forgive everything 
when it is played so magically as by Mr. 
Kreisler last week. Mr. Friedberg’s 
musicianly Haydn and Schubert tran- 
scriptions were delightful and were much 
admired. An American composer, Edwin 
Grasse, the blind violinist, had a hearing 
with his fascinating ‘“Wellenspiel’; we 
found his “Song without Words” 
anaemic. 

The applause was spontaneous, hearty 
and sincere. Music-lovers prize Fritz 
Kreisler highly. No one can take his 
place, for he has something to give his 
audiences, something so individual and 
personal that it evades analysis, but is 
readily recognizable when one listens to 
him. He preserved the program’s form 
by refraining from adding encores until 
the last group. Then he gave generous- 
ly; and even the most hackneyed pieces 
warmed the heart as he played them. 

As usual, Carl Lamson played very 
wooden accompaniments, totally lacking 
in “give-and-take” and in imagination. 

A. W. K. 





Thuel Burnham Welcomed by the 


“Sammies” 


Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, 
has been busy doing his bit in the war 
work before commencing his long tour of 
concerts which begin early in November 
in the South. He has been playing at the 
big cantonments for the enlisted men as 
many as five times a week. The past 
week he has played at Camp Mills, Fort 
Wadsworth, Liberty Island and twice 
for the Navy League. He has had big 
appreciative audiences everywhere and 
the “Sammies” have proven their musi- 
cal_taste by receiving with enthusiasm 





Beethoven and Chopin besides the mod- 
ern Russians. The men invariably sup- 
plemented their stormy applause with 
three lusty cheers at the end. 


certainty—something seemed to trouble 
him in this and the preceding Tartini 
sonata, in which likewise he slipped a 
note or two—but who shall rival the 


It has just been announced that the 
formal dedication of the new building 
for the Yale School of Music will not 
take place until Nov. 25. | > 





A NEW 


SINGER COMES TO TOWN 


WALTER DAVID 





A new singer made her first appearance in New York at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday night, October twentieth, in a recital of songs that 
was in many respects away from the beaten path and out of the ordinary 
run of such events. Onto a stage beautifully decorated with the colors 
of the Allies, the singer made her first appearance on the exact minute 
the recital was announced to begin, much to the chagrin of the late 
comers, but a joy to those who are punctual. The program was short, 
only an hour and a quarter, but in that brief space the audience ‘in 
which were many of the best musicians of New York) realized that a 
new singer HAD ARRIVED, so to speak, who was a genuine and 
satisfying success. After the recital, in the Green Room, scores of 
strangers crowded about her to extend their congratulations. 


The musical critics were unusually united in their opinions. 
The “ Herald” said, ‘She is an American, comes from New Orleans, 
and has all the traditional Southern charm. The soft loveliness and 
warmth of her voice suggest that genial clime, but the sturdiness of her 
intellect is typically American rather than sectional. She has poetic 
feeling, a sensitive imagination and keen intelligence. Her sincerity 
made all her interpretations extraordinarily convincing. In fact, 
her power to create a mood, to present a situation through the medium 
of her art, sweeps everything else before it.”’ The critic of the “ Evening 
Mail” says, ‘She has a contralto voice of beautiful quality.” The 
‘Tribune’ said, “Besides her naturally rich voice, she showed taste, 
intelligence and excellent enunciation.” The morning “Sun’’ said, 
“She showed an excellent understanding of the requirements of the art 
of interpretation. In numbers demanding warmth and feeling she was 
especially successful.” The ‘New York Times’ said, ‘To a voice 
of natural sympathy she united a considerable command of varying 
moods and admirable enunciation of her texts.” The ‘Evening 


World” said, “A contralto from the South made her first appear anc 
at a recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday night and won immediat 
favor.’ The “Musical Courier’ said, ‘‘ Here is a singer who shows 
unusual grasp of the art of song. Her voice is big, melodious, par- 
ticularly mellow in the low voice. Notably delightful is the fact that 
it is pliant, supple and responsive to big broad effects as well as delicate 
suggestion. Add to this splendid scale and pleasing high voice and a 
rare intelligence in direction and it will be readily understood why the 
good-sized audience present applauded each and every number per- 
sistently.”’ ‘Musical America’ said, ““To judge by the enthusi- 
astic transports to which she stirred the large gathering that heard her 
New York debut, she can depend upon a heated welcome whenever she 
elects henceforth to sing in this city. Her voice is a beautiful one—a 
contralto of large compass, remarkable texture and good expressive 
capacities. The upper tones, by their light, ethereal quality, are 
capable of effects not always within the power of the average contralto 
organ. When the voice is utilized in a way that realizes its maximum 
capacities the results, from a musical and an interpretative standpoint, 
must be accounted signally pleasing. She sings with brains and also 
with temperament and musical understanding. And her enunciation 
could scarcely be bettered.”’ 


One of the great phonograph companies has already made over- 
tures for her exclusive services. And the name of this singer, who on 
her first appearance in New York established herself as of the musically 
elect, is Elizabeth Wood, under the management of my firm for a term 


of years. 
FOSTER & DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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MAINTAINS MUSICAL 
NOT FOR 


MASTERPIECES ARE 
THE SOLDIER BOYS IN CAMP 


Kenneth S. Clark Provides “Inside Information’? As to What Kind of Music the Army Men Will Tolerate 
and Takes Issue with Herbert F. Peyser’s Argument In Favor of a Campaign of Symphonic and 
Chamber-Music Programs——Reduces a Ten Per Cent to a One Per Cent 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 
i is appear as the champion of what 

may appear for the moment to be 
anti-art is not a grateful role for one 
to play in the musical arena. Yet when 
I must choose between championing Art 
or common sense, I unhesitatingly select 
the latter. I cannot refrain, therefore, 
from replying to Herbert F. Peyser’s 
article in MusicAL AMERICA’S Special 
Fall Issue entitled, “What About Our 
Soldiers Who Crave Genuine, Serious 
Music?” Being undoubtedly the “im- 
pulsive and  fire-eating cheer-leader” 
who has “disseminated,” through 
MusicAL AMERICA, most of the “elab- 
orate theories as to what an army’s 
music must and must not be,” it is plain- 
ly incumbent upon me to defend these 
theories or stand guilty of conducting, 
as Mr. Peyser insinuates, “a covert cam- 
paign against great music.” 

As I gather it, Mr. Peyser’s plea is 
that in providing “musical excitation or 
nonsense or vulgarity” for the 90 per 
cent of the soldiers (his own figures) 
who crave that sort of thing, the powers- 
that-be should not deprive the remaining 
10 per cent of that great music, “hear- 
ing which is a rite rather than a transi- 
tory pleasure.” Mind you, I do not grant 


that 10 per cent of the men in any camp 
are pining away because they cannot 


Tribute of a successful singer 
to a successful teacher 


In an interview in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
February 24, 1917, BETSY LANE SHEP. 
HERD, Soprano, said the following of 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY: 

“To my present teacher, Sergei Klibansky, 
I feel that I owe a special tribute. He has 
accomplished miracles for me and for my 
voice. My improvement and progress have 
been constant since I came under his tute- 
lage. To my mind, his teaching stands for 
all that is easy and natural in the art of 
singing.” 

Of her recent New York recital 


Mr. Henderson of The New York 
Sun says: 


Mrs. Shepherd sang yesterday in tune, 
with excellent phrasing, with good breath 
support, clear enunciation, and a good com- 
mand of graduation of tone. Technical 
equipment of such kind has decided value. 
In the recital field it must of necessity be 
employed in the service of understanding, 
and this indeed Mrs. Shepherd showed. 
* * * The severest test of her art was 
Handel’s “Oh Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me,” and she passed it victoriously, for she 
sang the number with breadth and dignity 
of style, and with genuine feeling. 

ARTIST PUPILS IN AMERICA: 
Jean Vincent Cooper, Genevieve Zielinski, 
Marie Louise Wagner, Lalla Bright Cannon, 
Gilbert Wilson, Helen Weiller, Lotta Mad- 
den, Ann Murray Hahn, Felice de Gregorio, 
Alvin Gillett, Arabelle Merrifield, Stetson 
Humphrey, Vera Coburn and many others. 


ADDRESS 


212 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK | 





ELEONORA DE 


CISNEROS 


—RECITALS— 
Personal Representative 
Mies MAY JOHNSON, 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 
Telephone Col. 5524 











hear a Beethoven symphony or a Brahms 


quartet. I should say that 1 per cent 
would be doing those sensitive souls 


ample justice. As I pointed out in a 
previous article, wholesome young Amer- 
ican men, such as comprise our army, 
form the very last class in our popula- 
tion that habitually goes to hear the 
best music. 

Without going into this point more 
fully, I want to take exception to the way 
Mr. Peyser places the blame for this 
alleged neglect of the music-craving 10 
per cent. Here is his statement: 


“TIT believe that the failure to consider seri 
ously the musical sensibilities of the minority 
arises principally from the artistically 
Boeotian conditions in the high government 
places. * * * That the official musical 
administrators of the army will magnani- 
mously agitate themselves in the interests 
of a pathetic few does not appear from any 
move of their own so far. Not nurtured at 
the fountain heads of music themselves, they 
seem, in fact, to be trying aggressively to 
make capital of ignorance.”’ 


Music by the Soldiers, Not for Them 


Wow! As a matter of fact, the only 
“official musical administrators of the 
army” are the song leaders (of which 
the writer happens to be one) employed 
by the War Department’s Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. Except 
for the fact that the song leaders are 
supposed to co-operate with the musicians 
of the community surrounding the camp 
—in the matter of entertaining the boys 
musically—their duties are concerned 
with music that is made by the soldiers, 
not for them. 

The representatives of the War De- 
partment Commission in a camp are the 
song leader, the athletic director and the 
theater manager; outside the camp it is 
represented by the community worker. 
One cannot question the common sense 
of the War Department in providing 
athletics, mass singing and theatrical en- 
tertainment to enliven the boys’ leisure 
hours, to the neglect of symphonic and 
chamber music. Efficiency in this case 
means choosing that which will bring 
“the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number.” Thus, the good music which 
is presented in the camps is not supplied 
by the Government at all, but comes from 
private sources. 

The musical entertainment offered in 
the camps is in almost all cases furnished 
either by the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A., in the form of visiting 
talent, or by an organization founded in 
the adjoining community for this specific 
purpose. My observation of the former 
system during my summer at the Allen- 
town camp of the United States Army 
Ambulance Corps was to the effect that 
the musical artists sent there by the 
Y. M. C. A. made an especial “hit”? with 
the boys when they offered music which 
‘ame well within the scope of the boys’ 
tastes. 

Recently, around the camps near the 
District of Columbia I have observed the 
other method, in the entertainments of- 
fered by the District War Service Com- 
mission. Now, it may surprise Mr. 
Peyser to know that although those who 
direct the entertainments for the Dis- 
trict Commission are far from being 
“musical ignoramuses,” they try to pre- 
sent programs that will please the ma- 
jority of the hearers. While the finest 
artists of the community are enlisted 
for these entertainments, the committee 
sees to it that as much as possible the 
numbers selected for presentation con- 
form as closely as may be to the tastes 
of the audience which is to hear them. 

Let me cite two instances showing the 
state of mind of a camp audience. First, 
a program before a gathering of “regu- 
lars” belonging to a newly recruited 
artillery regiment. Everything had 
been going nicely, with some more or 
less light songs and some fancy dancing, 
until a singer, one of the best in the 
nearby community, gave a group in 
which he sang two Italian arias, one of 
them the “Una furtiva lagrima.” He 
sang them extremely well, too. Effect 
on the audience: Men started to leave 
during the singing, and by the time the 
group was finished a sixth of the crowd 
had dropped out. In a case like this, if 
a singer should set aside his own wishes 
in favor of the boys, and should sing an 
appealing American art-song and a 
couple of ballads, he would be doing his 
bit more effectively, and certainly he 
would be absolved of any fancied artistic 
sin in “singing down” to the boys’ tastes. 


The other instance was of a singer 
whom I knew and who came to one of 
the camps to sing in the Y. M. C. A. for 
the boys. In order to give her the bene- 
fit of my acquaintance with the likes and 
dislikes of the boys, I dropped in to see 
her before the start of the program. 
Finding that none of the numbers which 
she planned to sing was on the list of 
the boys’ favorites, I suggested that she 
add “The Sunshine of Your Smile.” 
Then, at random, I mentioned “Annie 














Kenneth S. Clark, One of the Army 
Song Leaders, Formerly of the Edi- 


torial Staff of “Musical America” 


Laurie” and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
She gave “Sunshine of Your Smile” with 
an accompaniment played by ear. When 
the singer announced that she was going 
to sing this ballad, there was a burst 
of applause, and at the end a roar. You 
see, these boys had become familiar with 
the song at vaudeville and movie shows. 


They Know What They Like 


Now, as to “Annie Laurie” and 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” which she gave 
to her own accompaniment. My random 
suggestion of those was not a happy one, 
as it turned out. When the singer asked 
the boys if they would like to hear 
“Annie Laurie,” the response was merely 
polite, and when a similar query was put 
to them concerning “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye,” someone called for “We’re Going 
Over,” a favorite soldier song. Now, 
when a recitalist in the concert halls 
adds a self-accompanied “Annie Laurie” 
or “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” it is consid- 
ered that she is going the limit in the 
way of conciliating the taste of the ordi- 
nary mortal. Yet to these boys—many 
of them foreign-born or of foreign 
parents—the old Scotch favorites meant 
nothing; they did not touch their daily 
lives as did the popular song for which 
they had called. There happened to be 
a copy of this in the place, and the 
soloist sang it while the boys joined in, 
after which there was a call for more 
camp favorites, so that the evening 
would have ended as a camp “sing” had 
not the artist been compelled to leave. 

Mark you, the soldiers had applauded 
the soloist enthusiastically all the way 
through, because she sang well and be- 
cause she was an attractive woman, but 
the moments that had really touched 
them intimately were her singing of 
“Sunshine of Your Smile” and the popu- 
lar war ditty. 

The experience was valuable as show- 
ing that we must formulate a new stand- 
ard of the public taste in camp concerts 
in our new fighting force; that what 
may be considered a “popular” program 
in the concert halls at home may signify 
little or nothing to the rank and file in 
the National Army. Once more _ the 
occasion proved that amid the many na- 
tionalities represented among the se- 
lected men of that army, the popular 
song is the one form of music that has 
been a part of their every-day lives. 

“But,” one can hear Mr. Peyser ex- 
postulating, “this is all beside the point. 
I admit that 90 per cent of the soldiers 
are blissfully satisfied with that rub- 
bish; but I am pleading for the pathetic 
few.” 





All right, but when you have the 
orchestras and chamber music ensembles 
duplicating in the camps “‘the finest pro- 
grams of their metropolitan concerts,” 
just post this placard over the audi- 
torium door as a warning to the be- 
nighted 90 per cent: “This Entertain- 
ment is for Hoi Aristoi of the Music 
World; Let Hoi Polloi Stay Away.” 
Otherwise, there will be a great exodus 
from that auditorium. 

Seriously, I think it would be a noble 
thing to have our great orchestras play 
for the men in the big camps (chamber 
music, I’m sure, would be too stiff for 
the boys). Surely the very grandeur of 
the orchestra’s tone could not fail to im- 
press even the most uncultured lads (al- 
though they might not be able to follow 
along in a miniature score and observe 


how Mozart worked out this and that 
theme). However, one may feel sure 


that a Damrosch or a Stransky would 
temper his zeal with good sense before 
such an audience, and would not over- 
power the boys with the old masters un- 
relieved by a bit of “Blue Danube.” 


As to Talking-Machine Records 
Though the presenting of the big 
orchestras in the camps would entail 


many perplexing problems, there is a 
ready way for the soldiers to hear the 
great music—and most satisfyingly— 
through the talking machine, with which 
the camps are plentifully provided. Here 
the boys may listen to the music of the 
old masters performed by the new 
masters—but do they? Some testimony 
on this point: During the summer at 
the Allentown camp I had occasion (all 
too constantly) to take observations as 
to what records were played the most 
on the machine in the Y. M. C. A. Now, 
this was a camp in which there was a 


remarkable amount of mature musical 
talent—several real artists. Moreover, 


the library of phonograph records in- 
cluded a splendid lot of good music per- 
formed by eminent artists. Were these 
records often played? They were not; 
instead, one was regaled with “Huckle- 
berry Finn” ad nauseam! 

Is there not a possibility, then, that 
Mr. Peyser, in warming up to the excel- 
lent subject which he chose for his fall 
issue article, has become a bit feverish— 
that he is seeing things a little blacker 
than they really are? In the barracks 
adjoining the house where I live at Camp 
Meade I occasionally hear Chopin played 
on the piano by one of the boys, but I 
have yet to hear that he has developed 
melancholia because most of the music 
about the camp consists of “those blessed 
ditties which soldiers bellow to high 
heaven on the march.” 

In a National Army camp such as 
Meade there are few men, save those 
who had prepared for a musical career, 
who had time at home, in the midst of 
school or business, to form a habit of 
listening to great music, as Mr. Peyser 
has done as a New York music critic. 
Even the few habitual music-listeners 
doubtless feel the reaction of their hard 
drilling to such an extent that when they 
get away from camp on leave they are 
quite as likely to go to a burlesque show 
as to a serious concert. By all means, 
it is well to take great music to the 
camps as much as is compatible with 
common sense, but there is no occasion 
for anybody to get all wrought up about 
the plight of the “pathetic few” who for 
the time being are deprived of such 
music. 


Brooklyn Chorus Announces Plans 


_ The first subscription concert of the 
Philomela Ladies’ Glee Club of Brooklyn 
will be given in the Music Hall of the 
Academy of Music, Nov. 20. The pro- 
gram for this concert is made up entirely 
from the works of American women com- 
posers. The club has invited as guests 
Floy Little Bartlett, Marion Bauer, Gena 
Branscombe, Fay Foster and Florence 
Parr Gere, each of whom is represented 
by a number on the program. In addi- 
tion the club will sing numbers by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, Mabel Daniels and Mary 
Turner Salter. The assisting artist at 
this concert will be May Mukle, the Eng- 
lish ’cellist. This club has as conductor 
Etta Hamilton Morris, the Brooklyn so- 
prano. The accompanist is Lulu Bodani- 
—— and the organist Alice Mce- 
eill, 


Pittsburgh Church Gives Recitals to 
Keep Children off Street 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 21.—The First 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
has started a series of organ recitals, 
which will be given every afternoon. The 
object of the course is to keep children 
off the streets by interesting them in 
good organ music. The plan was orig- 
inated by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
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Great Singers Possess 
Mastery of ‘Third Power” 








By EOMUND J. MYER 

















HE “Third Power” in the singing 

voice is the most impelling, the most 
convincing, the most fascinating of all 
the forces with which Nature has so 
lavishly endowed the great singer. All 
singers are blessed with more or less of 
this power. That but few understand 
it, develop it, and use it is evinced by 
the fact that we have many more physi- 
cal and mental singers than emotional. 
The “third power” is beyond question 
for the properly and scientifically trained 


singer Nature’s greatest gift. In order 
to understand fully just what we mean 
by the “third power” we will have to 
consider some of the other forces which 
must be studied and mastered before the 
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“third power” can be made as effective 
as Nature intended it to be. 

In the properly trained singing voice 
there are constantly in use two physical 
forces, the motor power, or driving force, 
and the controlling, or resisting force. 
The motor or driving force consists of 
four sets of muscles, the diaphragm, the 
abdominal muscles, the intercostal mus- 
cles, and the dorsal muscles. These 
muscles all have their work to do in the 
use of the singing voice. They cannot 
be considered separately or locally in- 
fluenced, as is the prevailing custom, but 
they must be made to do team-work. 
There is only one way in which this is 
possible, and that is through a move- 
ment, a movement that brings all these 
four sets of muscles into action freely 
and spontaneously, a movement which in 
time makes their use absolutely auto- 
matic at the very thought of singing. 

The controlling force lies in the chest, 
the muscles of the upper part of the 
back, and in the approximated breath 
bands, commonly known as the “false 
vocal chords.” The breath bands ap- 
proximate and control the breath only 
when the organ of sound, the larynx, is 
in proper adjustment, or in a singing 
Right here let me remark that 
all artistic form and adjustment is, and 
must be, automatic, and never directly 
or locally influenced. All vocal students, 
we find, are stronger to begin with, in 
the drive than in the control. This is 
naturally so, due to many causes which 
we have not the time or space to enu- 
merate. A correct training or develop- 
ment of the singer, then, from the physi- 
cal standpoint, lies in strengthening the 
controlling force to a point where it 
equals the driving force. This cannot 
be done by any direct or local effort, yet 
these two forces must be equalized before 
true conditions of tone can be developed. 


Calls for “Movement” 


Artistic tone is the result of certain 
conditions that are in Nature, conditions 
demanded by Nature. These conditions 
are the result only of correct form and 
adjustment, the form of the resonant 
cavities, and the adjustment of the parts, 
especially the organ of sound itself. All 
teachers know this to a certain extent, 
but the mistake of many lies in the at- 
tempt to secure correct form and adjust- 
ment locally or by local influence; an 
impossible condition, as far as artistic 
voice use is concerned. Form and ad- 
justment to be right and artistic must be 
automatic, and there is only one way in 
the world to secure or develop automatic 
form and adjustment in the singing 
voice, and that is through movement, a 
movement which brings into action 
equally the driving power and the con- 
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trolling force. This movement is the 
result of thought, feeling and flexible ac- 
tion. It is a definite and scientific prin- 
ciple that does for the singer that which 
no conscious local effort can ever do. 
Lack of action in the singer, or a static 
condition, which is the prevailing condi- 
tion in the vocal world, causes or com- 
pels conscious local effort, and conscious 
local effort always defeats artistic tone. 

In order to be able to develop and use 
the third power freely and fully, we find 
that the two physical forces must be de- 
veloped and equalized through move- 
ment, the voice must be absolutely free 
and released, and the control automatic. 
The most direct and definite way to re- 
lease all local effort and control is 
through the study of tone color, very 
soft tone and emotional tone color. The 
third power of the singer is the developed 
emotional power, the inner, the higher 
nature, the real singer. It is not merely 
temperament. It is something far greater 
than temperament. It is the real singing 
nature, so developed that it enables the 
singer to give expression to every color, 
sensation, emotion and feeling. It is the 
only power which the fully developed 
artist knows when before the public. 
It is the power that gives the voice 
variety of form and expression and many 
fascinations. It is the power that goes 
out to the audience and captivates and 
controls. How few singers ever fully 
understand and use this great power! 
The great majority of singers are physi- 
cal singers because their attempted con- 
trol is local. There are many mental 
singers who are technically and musi- 
cally correct, who have great voices, but 
never get quite to the top. 

The few great singers of the world 


come from that class who know, under- 
stand and feel the wonderful influence 
of the third power, and whose technical 
training enables them to use it. It is 
the technical training that gives the 
singer absolutely automatic breath con- 
trol through the balance or equalization 
of the two physical forces which gives 
the voice freedom and spontaneity. Then 
and then only is it possible for the singer 
to express himself fully through the 
medium of body, mind and soul. 





National Opera Club to Stage Big War 
Benefit in New York 


Katherine Evans von Klenner has 
planned a big benefit concert, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be devoted to the 
Red Cross or some other war relief fund. 
The performance will be given in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, in February by the National 
Opera Club of America, of which she is 
the president. This club was the first 
subscriber among other New York or- 
ganizations to the Liberty Loan Bond 
issue, having set apart $1,500 from its 
funds for the investment. Choral re- 
hearsals have begun, under the diree- 
tion of Romualdo Sapio. Mme. Clemen- 
tine De Vere Sapio, assisted by Mildred 
Holland, will undertake the dramatic 
training of the members. Distinguished 
artists have volunteered for the per- 
formance. 





Arthur Friedheim, pianist, gave the 
second in a series of three lecture-re- 
citals last Sunday afternoon in the Prin- 
cess Theater. Mr. Friedheim’s lecture 
subject was “Liszt Only.” He played an 
all-Liszt program. 
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Edith Thompson, the Well-Known Bos- 
ton Pianist 


BosTon, Oct. 26.=—Edith Thompson, 
the well-known pianist of this city, be- 
gins her concert season on Monday next, 
when she will give a recital in Steinert 
Hall at eleven o’clock a. m., as the open- 
ing concert of the Music Lovers’ Club 
of Boston. 

Miss Thompson is another example of 
the successful teacher who, in addition 
to the multiplicity of duties incidental to 
a large class of students, can at the same 
time keep up her répertoire and conduct 
her concert work as well. Her name 
as a concert pianist of pronounced artis- 
try, skill and intelligence is widely known 
through her several appearances with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, her numerous 
engagements as assisting artist to the 
Kneisel Quartet and her many recital 
appearances throughout the country. 

She is another example of the success- 
ful pianist who has received her entire 
training in America. Miss Thompson 
has visited the other side many times, 
but never for study, having entrusted her 
musical education solely to American au- 
thorities. She will give her first Bos- 
ton recital in Jordan Hall on Dec. 7 and 
is booked for several engagements 
throughout the season. W. H. L. 





MARTINELLI WINS TOLEDO 





Gets Ovation from Huge Audience in 
Concert with Detroit Symphony 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 23.—Giovanni 
Martinelli’s singing last evening took his 
listeners by storm; rarely have we seen 
such demonstrations of approval from 
Toledo concert-goers. The concert was 
the third of the Civic Music League 
series, and the Terminal Auditorium was 
well filled, there being between four and 
five thousand people present. Besides 
Martinelli, the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Weston Gales, conductor, 
contributed to the program and accom- 
panied the tenor in two of his arias. De- 
troit can be proud of her orchestra. 

The orchestra opened the program 
with the Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 
by Weber, and the “Les Erinnyes” Suite. 
by Massenet. Both were well played, as 
was the second numbers, which followed 
the aria, the “Danse Macabre” of Saint- 
Saéns. Between these came the aria, 
“Cielo e mar” from “Gioconda,” which 
Mr. Martinelli sang splendidly. He was 
excellently supported by the orchestra in 
this, as also in his last aria, “Salut 
demeure” from “Faust.” Martinelli also 
sang a group of three English numbers 
with piano accompaniment. His singing 
elicited storms of applause and he gra- 
ciously: responded during the evening 
with five encore numbers. J. H. H. 





Althouse in Auto Wreck After Concert 
in Little Rock, Ark. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 21.—After 
Paul Althouse’s concert in Little Rock, 
Ark., which is one of fifteen that he has 
given in the West, the tenor suffered a 
severe acicdent en route to the station 
from the Marion Hotel, where a luncheon 


had been given in his honor by one of 


Little Rock’s most active musicians, Mrs. Wy 
re C. A The time slipped by 
until within twenty minutes of train time, fi 
when a taxi was ordered to make the | 
The driver collided with another | 


Alice C. Henniger. 


train. 
car, one block from the station and 
threw both Mr. Althouse and Mr. Witte, 
the local manager, out into the street, 


injuring both severly about the face and | 


body and totally wrecking both cars. Mr. 


the station, where his 


cab company. 





FINE CONCERT IN KINGSTON 





Virginia Los Kamp Arranges Splendid i 


Benefit for Red Cross 


_Kinaston, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Under the |) 
direction of Virginia Los Kamp a Red | 
Cross benefit concert was given in the | 


High School auditorium last evening by 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist; Reinald ||) 
Winifred Adele |) 
Marshall, soprano-leggiero; Virginia Los ||| 
Kamp, contralto, and Eva F. Donning, | 


Werrenrath, baritone; 


interpretative dancer. 
Miss Gunn played the Andante and 


Finale of the Mendelssohn Concerto and || 
was encored, adding the “Thais” “Med. || 
itation,” and later in the program gave | 
a group of pieces by Kreisler, di Grassi | 


and Sarasate, winning warm favor. 
Mr. Werrenrath scored in a Paladilhe 


aria and songs by Ferrari, Treharne, | | 


Horsman, Whiting and Harty; Miss 


Marshall won favor in the “Dinorah” jij 
Shadow Dance and “Songs of Civil War | 

Time,” sung in costume, and Miss Los | 
Kamp also scored in a “Samson” aria | 


and songs by Kiirsteiner, Foster and 


Diack. An audience of 1000 heard the || 
concert and applauded heartily the art- | 


ists, who gave of their best for the Ulster 
County Chapter of our Red Cross. 





MYRTLE MOSES SCORES 





Appears with Stock Forces in Aurora, jj 


Ill., Winning Abundant Praise 


AURORA, ILL., Oct. 23.—Myrtle Moses 
was soloist with the Chicago Symphony 


Orchestra in Sylvandell Ballroom before | 
an audience of 2300 persons last night. |i 
The popular mezzo-soprano, formerly of = 


the Chicago Opera, sang the air, “Ii est 
doux, il est bon” from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade,” which proved an admirable ve- 
hicle for her rich voice. The latter was 
especially fine in its middle register. 
Miss Moses’s legato singing was excel- 
lent, while in a group of songs in French 
and English she disclosed notable inter- 
pretative powers. Her enunciation was 
so clear that every word was distinctly 
understood, and her voice carried easily 
through the orchestral accompaniment. 
She was warmly applauded, adding “My 
Laddy” as an encore. 

The orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting, performed Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony with admirable finish 
and absolute precision of attack. Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite also won the enthu- 
siastic applause of the audience. 





Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, Conduc- 
tor, Gives Concert in Brownsville 


The Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, gave an interest- 
ing concert at the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum on Sunday evening, Oct. 21. 
The prserem included as orchestral items 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Overture and works by Tschaikowsky, 
Glinka and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, led spir- 
itedly by Mr. Jacobs: Francesca Marni, 
soprano, sang an aria from Verdi’s 
“Aida” with success and Sergei Kotlar- 
sky, violinist, was welcomed in the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto. 





Camp Mills Men Greet Mme. Clement 
Enthusiastically 


One of the much appreciated artists 
who have entertained the soldiers at 
Camp Mills, L. I., N. Y., is Mme. Fely 
Clement, the mezzo-soprano of the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company. On Oct. 20 
she aroused enthusiasm by her patriotic 
speech, as well as by her beautifully 
sung arias. When she led the boys in 
singing some of the popular marches of 
the day she received an ovation. 
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Althouse insisted upon being carried into |j) 
wounds were jj) 
dressed, and then was carried into the | 
Pullman of the Kansas City train, which |! 
was held twenty-five minutes by the taxi- ih 
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FRANCIS GATES, MUSICAL 

* AMERICA’s Los Angeles repre- 
sentative, has been waging a campaign 
for the enlistment of musical talent of 


the best grade for use in concerts of the 
Western camps 
of soldiers and 
sailors. In Cal- 
ifornia there 
are about a 
dozen camps, 
forts and naval 
training sta- 
tions. One of 
these, at Camp 
Kearney, Linda 
Vista station, 
about 115 miles 
south of Los 
Angeles, has 
about 30,000 
soldiers, and in 
San Pedro, the 
port of Los Angeles, a part of the city, 
there are several camps, a naval station 
and a fort in process of erection. 

For this work Mr. Gates secured the 
enlistment of about a hundred of the 
leading musicians of Southern California 
and placed them under orders of the 
Y. M. C. A. management of training 
camp activities, the Pacific Coast Musi- 
cian opening its colunms for this pur- 
pose. 

General Frederick S. Strong wrote to 
Mr. Gates as follows: 


“T wish to acknowledge your favor of 
the 5th inst., and in reply would say that 
we are heartily in favor of your plan 
to furnish high class music in this camp. 

“From personal experience I know that 
such music will be of inestimable value 
in keeping up the interest of the men 
and helping them to while away the 
hours when they are off duty and are 
seeking wholesome entertainment. Any- 
thing you accomplish along these lines 
will be greatly appreciated. 

“Very respectfully, 
“F. S. STRONG, 
“Major General Commanding.” 














W. F. Gates 





Mr. Gates also has been appointed by 
John W. Willys, national chairman of 
the National Community’ Recreation 
Fund, as one of the Western members of 
the publicity committee, and is using his 
pen to assist in the propaganda of enter- 
tainment of soldiers and sailors in com- 
munities near the camps and stations. 

A concert was given at Carney Hall, 
Grantwood, N. J., on Friday evening, 
Oct. 19, by Mme. Emilia Quintero, Mme. 
Blanche Arral, Lucille Collette, violinist; 
Mme. Pilar-Morin and Enrico Alessan- 
dro. The concert was organized by Mme. 
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DAMROSCH FORCES OPEN NEW YORK’S 
SYMPHONIC SEASON AUSPICIOUSLY 


Beethoven and Bach Occupy Place of Honor on Orchestra’s Inaugural 


Program—Bauer a Superb Assisting Artist 


Audience Approves 


Director’s Views on Music by the German Masters 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch. Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 25. 
Soloist, Harold Bauer, Pianist. The 
Program: 


Symphony, No. 5, in C Minor, Beetho- 
ven; Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
in D Minor, Bach; “Scheherazade,” Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff; ‘“Burleske,”’ for Piano 
and Orchestra, Richard Strauss. 


HROUGH the readjustment of his 
schedule, which transfers the erst- 
while Friday afternoon concert to Thurs- 
day, and a removal of the scene thereof 
from AZolian to the more commodious 
spaces of Carnegie Hall, Walter Dam- 
rosch opened the local symphonic season 
last week, beating the Philharmonic to 
it by a few hours. Many will be pleased 
to see the New York Symphony back on 
Fifty-seventh Street, for part of the time 
at least. The hall holds more people and 
the orchestra shows there at its best. 
Mr. Damrosch prefaced the concert 
with a speech in defense of those su- 
preme masters of music who happened 
to have been born in Germany that did 
honor to his good sense and the artistic 
dignity of his position. It will be found 


complete in another column of this paper. 
The audience punctuated it with fervent 
applause, notably when the conductor 
alluded to Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 
Then, after having disposed of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” Mr. Damrosch 
did homage to Emperor Beethoven in 
that one symphony of all symphonies 
on which mankind through weal or woe 
stands in accord. The performance, in 
spite of certain eccentric effects made 
known by the conductor before this, and 
of a want of finish in orchestral execu- 
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tion proved, in all, considerably invigor- 
ating. 
Bach Finely Played by Bauer 

On the heels of this symphonic drama 
of the soul Harold Bauer contributed an 
admirable presentment of Bach’s D 
Minor piano—or rather harpsichord— 
concerto, which came in no wise as an 
anticlimax. He played it with a crisp- 
ness, a rhythmic animation and lofty 
purity of style in keeping with the best 
traditions of Bach interpretation. Re- 
freshing as the opening and closing al- 
legros show themselves, they yield un- 
conditionally to the intermediate adagio, 
one of the most miraculous pages in all 
Bach—a searching, mystical expression 
that previsages the most benumbing pas- 
sages of “Parsifal” in dark, voiceless an- 
guish. Truly the stature of Bach is 
magnified the more as time interposes 
its lengths between the generations. 

Mr. Damrosch might well have ex- 
cluded “Scheherazade” from his over- 
lengthy program. Indeed, many of us 
who have admired hitherto its colorful 
exoticism would gladly assist at its en- 
tombment for a period of years, since the 
Russian Ballet pranced it so mercilessly 
as to impair its symphonic repute. But 
the Strauss “Burleske” provided inter- 
esting, if belated, diversion and Mr. 
Bauer acquitted himself of its heart- 
breaking difficulties to brilliant account. 
It is because of these, no doubt, that the 
composition is not oftener brought for- 
ward, for it provides a rather engrossing 
departure from the hackneyed train of 
much-tortured concertos. Richard Buhlig, 
if we remember right, played it ten or 
more years ago, but it has reposed in 
peace since then. The composer himself 
looks upon it with withering contempt. 
Yet, if not a work of large importance, it 
acquires significance of a kind from the 
youthfulness of Strauss at the time 
of its production (twenty-one), and the 
arresting adumbrations of his later or- 
chestral processes, thematic contours and 
dissonances it contains. A long and 
rather diffusive and choppy rhapsody, it 
displays characteristic skill and clever- 
ness in the exploitation of material even 
where it seems most tentative. The ef- 
fects are made largely by drastic con- 
trasts of vivid,-turbulent, capricious ef- 
fects with fortuitous lyrical periods that 
call Schumann to mind. The influence of 
Brahms, strongly marked in the earlier 
works, is not prominent here. The vigor 
of the music is great and rivets atten- 
tion regardless of the musical saliency of 
the ideas embodied. H. F. P. 


Grainger Is Soloist at 
First Sunday Concert 





New York Symphony Orchestra, Con- 
ductor, Walter Damrosch; Concert, 
‘Eolian Hall, Afternoon, Oct. 28. 
Soloist, Percy Grainger, Pianist. The 
Program: 

Concerto in F, for two wind instru- 
ment choirs and string orchestra, Han- 
del; Symphony in D Major, No. 38, Mo- 
zurt (first time at these concerts); 
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Comedy Overture, “Pierrot of the Min- 
ute,’ Bantock; Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, in D Minor, Rubinstein. 


The most satisfactory features of Mr. 
Damrosch’s first Atolian Hall concert 
were the concerto of Handel and the 
symphony of Mozart, and this not by 
reason of any extraordinary elegance or 
polish in their performance, but through 
their inherent eloquence. The first is 
one of the most unique of Handel’s con- 
certos for one instrumental combination 
or another in form and substance. Of 
its four movements the first and last 
are very brief, in the character almost 
of introduction and epilogue. But the 
second, a tempo ordinario, is full of 
sprightly fancy in its alternations of 
crisply dainty woodwind dialogue with 
the more ponderous sonorities of massed 
strings; and the largo is a melody as 
moving and tender, almost, as Bach’s 
famous “Air.” 

Mozart’s symphony demonstrates the 
wisdom of occasional explorations among 
his less favored works in that form. Its 
neglect is unaccountable, for it belongs 
to his ripest period (antedating the 
supreme three by only a little more than 
a year) and contains some of his matur- 
est inspiration. Planned on a scale close- 
ly approaching the E flat or G minor— 
though the conventional minuet is lack- 
ing—it includes virtually none of the 
arbitrary padding found even in those 
masterpieces and the “Jupiter.” The 
frequent vehemence of its mood and the 
partly introspective character of the an- 
dante give it a weightiness beyond that 
of most of Mozart’s less exploited sym- 
phonies. Yet characteristic periods of 
lightness do not lack, and the exuberant 
vitality and wealth of lovely inven- 


tion and clarity of design and color 
are of Mozart’s most gracious vein. 
The first theme of the allegro looks for- 
ward to the overture of the “Magic 
Flute” and the working, out of elaborate 
contrapuntal development, never flags in 
interest. The andante, here subtly hu- 
morous, there meditative, ranks with the 
most unique of its composer’s slow move- 
ments. Decidedly the D Major Sym- 
phony is worth a much closer acquaint- 
ance. 

Bantock’s “Pierrot” received a better 
performance than either of the classical 
numbers. Age does not improve this 
trifling compound of the ideas of Dukas, 
Strauss, Wagner and _  Tschaikowsky 
whatever the prettiness of its orchestral 
dress. 

The chief applause of the day was re- 
served for Percy Grainger who, with ab- 
breviated hair and in martial khaki, 
played Rubinstein’s D Minor Concerto 
for the first time in this city. It was 
not a brilliant achievement—in fact, one 
of Mr. Grainger’s least successful dis- 
c‘osures here. For, though he played 
vigorously and with massive effect, 
he seemed out of sympathy’ with 
the work and one missed the quality of 
musical distinction and the lush senti- 
ment habitually associated with this con- 
certo. It may be questioned whether 
Rubinstein himself ever strewed his per- 
formances of it with a greater profusion 
of notes not appearing in the score. The 
unkempt accompaniment supplied by Mr. 
Damrosch added nothing to the joys of 
the occasion. ma Fs 2. 





The Biltmore Friday Morning Musi- 
cales will open on Nov. 9 in the grand 
ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel. The 
program will be given by Geraldine Far- 
rar (her sole concert appearance in New 
York this season), Rita Fornia, mezzo- 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Richard Buhlig, pianist, and Her- 
man Sandby, ’cellist. 
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GARDEN JOINS THE CAMPANINI FORCES; 
CHICAGO FLOCKS TO BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA 











Symphony Begins ‘‘Pops” and 
Inaugurates University’s Sea- 
son—Cadman and Tsianina 
Find Favor in Joint Concert— 
Chamber Music Recitals Re- 
sumed Under Civic Auspices 


—Wagner Eliminated When 
Conductor Pollak’s Baton 
Broke During Performance 
Two Years Ago 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 27, 1917. 

NE of the most interesting announce- 

ments sent out this season by the 

Chicago Opera Association is that given 

yesterday that Mary Garden will be a 

member of the company again this sea- 

son. She will include “Carmen” and 

“Monna Vanna” among her operas, and 

possibly also “Pelléas and Mélisande,”’ 

and she will alternate with Genevieve 
Vix in the Massenet operas. 

The Boston-English Opera Company’s 
performance of “The Bohemian Girl” at 
the Strand Theater this week drew large 
houses at every performance, and hun- 
dreds were turned away at the two mati- 
nées. The company is_ breaking the 
Strand Theater tradition, for its season 
of opera in English is the only attrac- 
tion that ever has been able to draw 
crowds to this out-of-the-way location 


for more than two or three weeks. The 
company has now rounded out four 
weeks of record-breaking attendance, 


and the crowds grow bigger with each 
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Prominent Chicago Musicians Encountered by a “Musical America” Camera on 


Michigan Boulevard. Left to Right: 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Rosa Olitzka, 


George O’Connell and Helen Abbott Beifield 


new opera mounted. The company has 
increased the. number of its principals 
and chorus for next week’s performance 
of “Aida.” 

Joseph F. Sheehan, who sang the rdéle 
of Thaddeus, delivered himself of some 
of the most beautiful mezza-voce sing- 
ing I have ever heard in “Then You’ll 
Remember Me,” which he had to repeat 
at each of the nine performances. Stuart 
Dykema was very clever in the _ busi- 
ness of the tenor role of Florenstein, 
although his voice was somewhat thin. 
Francis J. Tyler was an_ excellent 


Devilshoof. Arthur Deane was a digni- 
fied Count Arnheim, perhaps a trifle 
pompous. 


Hazel Eden as Arline showed no trace 








public. 


times preserves. 


Craft’s manager, is, there- 
fore, all the more significant: 


Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 15th, 1917. 
M. H. HANSON, , 
137 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
My Dear M. H.: 

Miss Craft made a 
impression as ‘Violetta.”’ 
me, her performance was im- 
mense, and that seemed the 
general verdict. In fact, it was 
the first performance I have sat 
all through in I don’t know 
when. It’s good to see an Ameri- 
can girl come into her own once 
in a while anyway. Reviews 
were unanimous for her. 

As usual, yours, 
J. E. FURLONG. 


splendid 
To 











HEREVER MARCELLA CRAFT is singing with the San 
Carlo Opera Co. she receives the plaudits of press and 
But it is unusual to have the generally blasé managers 
get excited, and anyone who knows James E. Furlong of Rochester 
is aware of the extraordinary reserve which Mr Furlong at all 


The following letter, addressed by Mr. Furlong to Marcella 
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M. H. HANSON 
137 5th Ave., New York 
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of the slight weariness which veiled her 
voice at times last week. Her tones were 
gloriously clear and pure. Florentine 
St. Clair and Agnes Scott Longon alter- 
nated with her in the rodle. Alice May 
Carley’s singing of the Gipsy Queen’s 
part was a tonal and musical delight. 
Her voice is a rare rich contralto, opu- 
lent and _ luscious in quality, well 
schooled, and_ intelligently handled. 
Elaine De Sellem alternated with her in 
the role. 


Tsianina Impresses 


Charles Wakefield Cadman and Prin- 
cess Tsianina gave a joint program in 
the Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morn- 
ing, on the Carl D. Kinsey series of 
artist recitals. Princess Tsianina has 
gained a great deal in musical experience 
since her appearance here last year, her 
voice being under more perfect control 
and her interpretations completely sat- 
isfying. Her work was truly exquisite 
in songs on Indian Themes by Cadman, 
Bimboni, Burton and Troyer. Her voice 
is a full, rich mezzo-soprano, very pleas- 
ing in quality, with a soothing loveliness. 
Her enunciation was a delight. In 
“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” 
for example, she did not find it necessary 
to resort to the uncomfortable “h” which 
so many singers use throughout the 
song, as “sky-hy” and “may-hayd” for 
“sky” and “maid.’”’ Cadman’s Trio D 
Major, with the composer at the piano 
and Day Williams and Lewis R. Black- 
man as ’cellist and violinist, did not go 
as well, largely because the violinist was 


off pitch. 
Stock Begins “Pops” 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conducting, opened its 
“nop” season with a concert that was 
indeed “popular” if the enthusiasm of 
the capacity audience be any criterion. 
Two Norwegian melodies by Grieg, the 
least well received numbers on the pro- 


gram, still drew down a _ considerable 
round of applause, and the audience 
tried hard to obtain an encore after 


the “By the Brook” movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphonv. Glazounoff’s 
“Concert Waltz” was gorgeously played, 
and German’s three “Henry VIII” 
dances and Handel’s “Largo,” with violin 
obbligato by Harry Weisbach, required 
encores. Schubert’s “Moment Musical,” 
and “The Bee” were added as extras, in 
Frederick Stock’s colorful orchestration 
of these delightful bits. 

The second season of ponular chamber 
music concerts by the Shostac String 
Quartet was opened in Fullerton Hall, 
Art Institute, Wednesday evening, under 
the auspices of the City Club committee 
on civic musi¢e extension. These concerts 
were given last year in the lounge of the 
City Club, but it was hard to persuade 
the public that they were not private 
club affairs. The programs, following 
last year’s plan, will comprise quartets 
and parts of quartets that can be 
grasped at one hearing. The admission 
charge is twenty cents. The plavers 
went at their work with vim. Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, made the fifth member 
for Schumann’s piano quintet, and Mrs. 
Jenny F. Johnson sang some Schubert 


31 
and Schumann songs. The members of 
the Shostac String Quartet are Henri 


Shostac, first violin; Joseph Silberstein, 
second violin; Caesar Linden, viola, and 
Adolph Hoffmann, ’cello. 


Begin University’s Season 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
I'rederick Stock conducting, opened the 
University of Chicago’s musical season 
with a concert in Mandel Hall Tuesday 
afternoon. Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Chadwick’s ‘Tam o’ Shanter,”’ 
Massenet’s “Phedre’’ overture, Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” and Sibelius’ 


symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” were 
played. 
Melba Goodman, soprano, and Ear! 


Victor Prahl, pianist, appeared at the 
Kdgewater Beach Hotel Sunday, at the 
afternoon musicale in the Colonial Room. 
Miss Goodman’s offerings included an 
aria from ‘Mme. Butterfly’ and some 
contemporary English songs. Edward 
Clarke, baritone, and Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, violinist, also appeared. 

Will C. Macfarlane, of Portland, Me., 
has been awarded the W. W. Kimball 
Piano Company prize of $100 offered by 
the Chicago Madrigal Club for the best 
madrigal setting of a specified poem. 
This was the fifteenth annual competi- 
tion for the prize, the contest serving to 
add a new madrigal each year to Amer- 
ican music. The composition will be 
sung by the Chicago Madrigal Club at 
its second concert this season. The 
judges were Henry Purmort Eames, 
Allen W. Bogen and D. A. Clippinger. 

Henrietta Weber has succeeded Arthur 
Bissell as music critic of the Chicago 
BKxeaminer. Bissell took the position sev- 
eral weeks ago, succeeding Albrecht 
Montgelas, art editor, who took the posi- 
tion during the summer months after 
James Whittaker, former critic, resigned 
to enlist in the artillery. 

Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano, is now 
under the management of Arthur Carew. 
She sang with the Ravinia Opera Com- 
pany at Ravinia Park this summer, gain- 
ing admirers by her performance of 
Mignon and other roles. Until this sea- 
son she was a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association. 

Louis Kreidler, operatic baritone, is 
again a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association. He was greatly liked last 
season as Sharpless and in other roles, 
and was one of the best E’scamillos ever 
seen on the Chicago stage. 

John Doane, well-known pianist, organ- 
ist and accompanist, was inadvertently 
referred to in this paper as organist of 
Southwestern University. Mr. Doane is 
the official organist of Northwestern 
University, at Evanston, Ill, and not of 
Southwestern University. 


When Pollak’s Baton Broke 


Campanini’s announcement that Ger- 
man opera will not be given in Chicago 
during the war recalls an incident that 
occurred the last time German opera was 
performed here. Egon Pollak, conductor 
of German opera, and a subject of Aus 
tria, had conducted the Wagner and 
Humperdinck operas for two years. He 
used always the same baton. After 
*Parsifal,” “Tannhauser”’ and the “Ring” 
were given, the German season was 
brought to a close with a performance 
of “Lohengrin,” the most peaceful opera 
of them all. During the last few 
measures the baton which had brilliantly 
conducted German opera for two years 
prophetically splintered, from a_ slight 
unintentional tap on the conductor’s 
music rack. A minute later German 
opera in Chicago was at an end. 

This country had not severed relations 


with Germany, and abandonment of 
German opera was far from the minds 
of everybody connected with the opera 


association. But with the splintering of 
the German conductor’s baton German 
opera ended in Chicago. 

Even the whereabouts of the conductor 
is now a matter of guesswork; his closest 
friends in this country do not know 
where he is. It is supposed that he is 
in Austria, but rumors have filtered back 
from England that he is interned in the 
island kingdom as an alien enemy. 

Pollak autographed the baton and pre- 
sented it to little Elizabeth Burlingham 
of Evanston, who has a collection of 
batons from noted conductors, some of 
whom are internationally famous, as 
Stock, Sousa, Santelman and Campanini 
A few days ago her batons were shel- 
laced to preserve the signatures from 
being rubbed off, and the splintered con- 
dition of Pollak’s conducting wand re 
called the episode when German opera 
ceased to function in Chicago. 


FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





The New York recital, in Aeolian 
Hall, of Martha Atwood Baker, of Bos- 
ton, will occur on Feb. 6, and not on 
Nov. 6, as previously announced, 
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CRIMI TO BE HEARD HERE 
IN MASCAGNI’S NEW OPERA 





Noted Singer Will Appear in 
Chicago in the Leading 
Réle of “Isabeau’’ 


HICAGO, Oct. 25.—Director Cam- 

panini of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, has announced as his opening pro- 
duction, Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” which 
will have its first hearing in the United 
States. The leading réle will be taken 
by the young Italian tenor, Giulio Crimi. 
He has sung with success in Europe and 
South America, and is not a stranger in 
this country. 

Mr. Crimi made his début in Novem- 
ber, 1913, at Treviso, Italy, in Catalani’s 
“La Wally.” He has since created parts 
in two important operas, Paolo in Zan- 
donai’s “Paolo and Francesca,” and 
Heumac in an Aztec opera of that name 
by an Argentine composer. He has also 
been heard with great success in Puc- 
cini’s “The Girl of the Golden West” and 
the part of Dick Johnson in this opera 
is his favorite réle, he declares. 

After his success as Paolo, he was en- 
gaged for Covent Garden, where he 
opened as Des Grieux to the Manon of 
Claudia Muzio in Puccini’s “Manon Les- 
caut,” and upon the conclusion of this 
engagement he sang in Madrid, La Scala 
at Milan and in Buenos Aires. 

On coming to the United States, Mr. 
Crimi was anxious to spend some time 
on a ranch in the West, where he might 
have the opportunity of seeing first-hand 
the cowboy life he had portrayed so often 
in his favorite opera. New rdéles to be 





© Mishkin 


Giulio Crimi, Distinguished Tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Company, Who Will 
Sing the Leading Tenor RG6le in the 
Premiére of “Isabeau” 


learned, however, kept him in the East, 
and he and Mme. Crimi spent the sum- 
mer at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Mr. Crimi’s first appearance in New 
York will be made with the Chicago 
Opera Company at the Lexington Avenue 
Opera House, next January. 





Thirteen November Dates So Far for 
Werrenrath 


Reinald Werrenrath has the lucky 
number of thirteen dates for the first 
month of his season. On Nov. 1 he was 
heard with the Haydn Choral Society in 
Bellevue, Pa.; Nov. 5, a joint recital with 
Olive Kline in Wrightstown, N. J.; on 
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m|With Boston Grand 
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Joseph Regneas 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


From the Rudiments of Tone Placing to Artistic 
Finishing for Opera, Concert and Oratorio 


STUDIO: 135 W. SOTH S'T., NEW YORK 


ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society, 
** Judas Maccabeus’’: Peterborough Chorai 
Society, ‘‘Messiah,”’’ Etc. 


ADDRESS - TORONTO, CANADA 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 

ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 

Mr. Henry Holden : 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic and _ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 

Studio, Steinway Hall Address: 144 F. 150th St., N. Y. City 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and _ Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 


MARY WARFEL 
HARPIST 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 

1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association. 

Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. 
Peterborongh 























to be held at 





Nov. 7, he will give a recital at Lowell, 
Mass.; another on the 8th in Concord, 
N. H., and on the 12th a joint recital 
with Mabel Garrison in Des Moines, 
Iowa, to be followed on the 13th by a re- 
cital with Anna Case in Detroit, Mich. 
The next day he gives a recital in Spring- 
field, Ohio, and on the 16th a joint re- 
cital with Lambert Murphy, in Cham- 
pagne, Ill. He will have two recitals on 
the 19th and 21st respectively in Chi- 
cago and Ashland, Wis. On the 26th he 
will appear with May Mukle in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. On the 28th in Wichita, 
Kan., he will appear with Lambert Mur- 
phy, Margaret Keyes and Mabel Gar- 
rison and will be in another joint recital 
with Mabel Garrison on the 30th in 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


H. Denton Bastow, Tenor, Gives Good 
Recital in Jamaica, N. Y. 


H. Denton Bastow, tenor, assisted by 
Mrs. A. H. Carpenter, accompanist, and 
Antonia Griffin, harpist, gave a song re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, Oct. 23, at 
Jamaica, N. Y., before a large audience. 
The well arranged program was pleasing 
throughout. The Cimara “Stornello” and 
“Indian Love Song,” by Liza Lehmann, 


were among Mr. Bastow’s best offerings. 
“Es blinkt der 
A. Rubinstein; 


The German group, 


Thau,” “Wanderlied,” 


Schumann, and “Am Meer,” Schubert, 
supplied a good contrast. What may be 
considered the best group was the one 
containing Kursteiner’s “The Salutation 
of the Dawn,” “Three Night Songs” (To 
a Memory), and “The Soul’s Victory,” 
which Mr. Bastow interpreted splendidly. 





ARTISTS AID LOAN 





Rappold, De Luca, Chalmers and Elman 
Give Their Services 


Marie Rappold, Giuseppe De Luca and 
Thomas Chalmers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and Mischa Elman, the 


Russian violinist, sold Liberty Bonds at 
the Bond Booth in Lord & Taylor’s last 
week, obtaining subscriptions for more 
than $60,000 worth of bonds. 

Mme. Rappold and Mischa Elman of- 
fered to give Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with 
a violin obbligato for anyone who would 
subscribe for a $5,000 bond. A customer 
was immediately available and a hurry- 
call was then sent across the street to 
the Hardman Peck Piano Company for 
a piano, while another man was sent to 
Fletcher’s for a violin for Mr. Elman. 
There was no accompanist available, 
when a young man named Peranni 
pushed his way to the front to buy a 
bond. Mr. Elman recognized him as an 
old friend who was an excellent pianist. 
His services were immediately impressed, 
and then a hush fell upon the 2000 peo- 
ple who were crowded around the booth, 
while the strains of “Ave Maria” sound- 
ed throughout the department store. 

Giuseppe De Luca then offered to sing 
“Largo al Factotum” from the “Barber 
of Seville” to anyone who would likewise 
subscribe to.a $5,000 bond. Several peo- 
ple volunteered, and in the course of the 
afternoon the artists had occasion to lift 
their voices more than once for this noble 
cause. 


Olive Kline Faces a Busy Month of 


Engagements 


Olive Kline, who started her season so 
successfully with the Autumnal Music 
Festival in St. Louis that she was im- 
mediately re-engaged for two appear- 
ances, was soprano soloist at the State 
Music Teachers’ Convention in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Nov. 1 and 2. She is 
appearing with Reinald Werrenrath in 
Wrightstown, N. J., on Nov. 5, and = 
give a recital in Amsterdam, N. b 
the 13th. Nov. 20 finds her in St. phe 
with the Oratorio Society, and on the 
27th she will give a song recital in Port- 
land, Me. 





Christine Miller to Sing for Soldiers at 
Petersburg, Va. 


Christine Miller, the mezzo-contralto, 
will sing for the soldiers of the 320th 
Regiment encamped at Camp Lee, Peters- 
burg, Va., on Nov. 11. It is with this 
regiment that Miss Miller’s former ac- 
companist, Ear] Mitchell, enlisted shortly 
after the outbreak of the war. Mr. 
Mitchell has had his first promotion and 
now occupies the rank of corporal, but 
on the occasion of Miss Miller’s concert 
at Camp Lee he will again resume the 
role of accompanist. 











ES SCHOFIELD 


of St. Bartholomew’s Church 


In response to many requests 
Mr. Schofield has decided to 
accept a limited number of 
pupils this season. 


Studio Address: 


Baritone]Soloist 


73 W. llth St., New York 


Telephone: Chelsea 7216 
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Tenor 
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Address, ‘Hotel 
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GRAVEURE DELIGHTS TORONTO 


Recital Début of Isolde Menges Excites 
Enthusiasm 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 20.—Louis Grav- 
eure, the noted Belgian baritone, drew 
a large audience to Massey Hall last 
Thursday in spite of the fact that the 
night was wet and cold. The reception 
given Mr. Graveure was very enthusi- 
astic, many encores being demanded and 
some of the numbers having to be re- 
eated. He was assisted by Rosamond 
foung, soprano, and Samuel Gardner, 
violinist. 

Isolde Menges, violinist, gave her first 
recital in this city last Monday and was 
enthusiastically received. She has been 
booked to appear again at Massey Hall 
later on in the season. 

The 112th anniversary of the Battle 
of Trafalgar was marked by special) 
services at New St. Andrew’s Church 
last Sunday, when the choir, under Dr. 
Norman Anderson, organist and choir- 
master, presented appropriate music, the 
soloists being Miss E. Scholfield Scott, 
soprano; Marley Sherriss, baritone, and 
R. H. Hamilton, tenor. 





MUSICAL AMERICA has been requested 
to correct an announcement made in the 
advertisement of Olive Nevin in the Oct. 
20 issue of this paper. The advertise- 
ment stated that Miss Nevin opened her 
concert season in the New Common- 
wealth Concert Hall in Pittsburgh. As 
a matter of fact, Miss Nevin gave her 
recital in the New Union Arcade Audi- 
torium. 





Address 
in care of 
MUSICIANS’ CLUB 
62 W. 45th St., 
New York City 
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Frederick H. Haywood 


Offers twenty lessons in Voice Culture 


“UNIVERSAL SONG”’ 


“In his own work Mr. Haywood has proven 
its efficacy’’—The Musician 
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TN offering my readers the picture of 

the celebrated Erminia Frezzolini, one 
of the foremost Verdi singers, I have to 
insist upon the fact—even if not war- 
ranted by the illustration—that Erminia 
was considered not only the most beauti- 
ful of Verdi’s interpreters, but also one 
of the most fas- 
cinating women 
of her time. 

I am very 
happy to have 
found this picture 
of Frezzolini, the 
only one I was 
ever _ fortunate 
enough to see. No 
doubt there are 
others in exist- 
ence, but I never 
succeeded in the 
many years of my 
Italian sojourn in 
laying hands upon 
them. Paul Voss, 
the author of one 
of the smaller. Verdi biographies, te ls us 
that he had the good luck to see in 
Bologna a picture of the celebrated singer 
with the inscription underneath: “Hr- 
minia Frezzolini, la cast eroina di Vau- 
culersa” (“the chaste heroine of Vau- 
couleurs”). Mr. Voss becomes quite en- 
thusiastic about the artist’s beauty. He 
is enchanted by her faultless figure, by 
her handsome, noble face, and especially 
by the brilliancy and expression of her 
eyes. In fact, I learned from peop!e who 
had admired Frezzolini as Joan d’Are in 
Verdi’s opera that the audiences were 
impressed before she began to sing by 
her appearance, which suggested some- 
thing of the dignity of the heroine chosen 
by the Madonna for such valiant deeds. 








Maurice Halperson 


Scant Literary Material 


this opportunity 


Let me tell you at 
gather in Italy 


how difficult it is to 
material and pictures relative to the 
golden times of Italian opera. It seems 
to me as though the Italians who shower 
their artists in the prime of their art 
with honors in the most exaggerated 
manner, bestowing upon them the title 
of “divo”’ and “diva,’ have a_ short 
memory and forget the old favorites 
very easily. It is the cold fact that while 
the composers end their works are alive 
through generation after generation, the 
performers are forgotten often long be- 
fore their death, but I nowhere found this 
sad fact so pronounced as in Italy. 
One would think that a whole rich 
musical literature exists in the country 
where music was born, that many biog- 
raphies and memoirs should make it easy 
to study those interesting times when 
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Italian opera reached the zenith of its 
development through the works of great 
composers like Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti 
and Verdi. It is not so, I am sorry to say. 
Only very few books were written which 
give us intimate knowledge of those 
times, and it is very hard, often simply 
impossible, to find any of them. I was 
continually searching for such material 
in Italy when I was living there, but my 
efforts were seldom successful. I found 
a copy of some old book now and then, 


but the principal matter I could rely 
upon was a number of articles in old 
weeklies and monthlies in the great 


Italian public libraries and the report of 
the critics in old dailies, although even 
those were not always available as com- 
plete records. So I must say that oral 
tradition proved itself a much better 
medium of information than old books 
and newspapers. It was in conversa- 
tion with people who were contem- 
poraries of the celebrated old composers 
and singers and who witnessed their 
triumphs that I succeeded in gathering 
the most interesting and useful data 
about an epoch so rich in glorious musical 
memories. Even the great biographies 
of the immortal masters of Italian opera 
are lacking in Italy. There are not a 
few Liographies of the greatest of them, 
of course, but not many of these books 
could be praised as standard works, as 
they are to be found specially in Ger- 
many in so great a number, and to some 
extent in France and England also. I 
know all the better Italian Verdi biog- 
raphies, of which Marchese Monaldi’s 
work is the most extensive and interest- 
ing one, but even this is no worthy 
literary monument for Verdi’s greatness. 

We find the same thing with the dif- 


ferent monographs about the great 
Italian operatic temples. Their glorious 
history, so imbued with the innate 


musical feeling and the enthusiasm of 
the Italians for their celebrated maestri 
and their great singers, would warrant 
the most detailed and extensive treat- 
ment, but if there are such books of any 
importance I certainly failed to encoun- 
ter them. Even the great work about 
the world-famed La Scala in Milan, the 
most valuable book of its kind, contains 
hardly more than a wealth of interesting 
historical and statistical data offering 
very precious material for a work worthy 
of the proud old opera house, but hardly 
1o be considered as a standard book. 
Erminia Frezzolini 

The celebrated singer Frezzolini was 
born in Orvieto in 1818 and died in Paris 
in 1884. She enjoyed an excellent musical 
education, studying the difficult art of 


bel canto with Domenico Ronconi (the 
celebrated tenor and father of the not 
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less famous baritone, Giorgio Ronconi); 
with Manuel Garcia, the great Maria 
Malibran’s brother, and finally with Tac- 
chinardi, another celebrated tenor and 
singing teacher. 

Erminia made her début in Florence 
in 1838 with sensational success and was 


(Frezzolini) sang her touching prayer 
in the last act. Of all the artist’s tri- 
umphs in Verdi’s operas (she was one of 
the most famous singers of the principal 
female parts in “Ernani,”’ “Trovatore,” 
“Traviata” and “Masked Ball’) Griselda 
and Joan d’Arc were her most impressive 


ones. Other masterpieces of her incom- 
parable art were Lucrezia Borgia, 
Norma, Sonnambula, Anne _ Boleyn, 
Linda and Parisina—a variety of réles 





which must inspire admiration for the 
great singer’s versatility. Where are 
the singers nowadays who can master, 
> NJ . ‘ 1 S 1} 

say, Norma and Sonnambula with the 
same perfection? 


“Divine Erminia” 


Verdi, who never could be accused cf 
too much tenderness for his singers, be- 
ing very stringent in his criticism but 
very moderate with his praise, got quite 
warm when Erminia’s name was men- 
tioned. The taciturn maestro then found 
words of warm admiration for the fas- 
cinating singer. Another eloquent wor- 





























called to the Scala two years later, a 
rare honor for so young an artist. She 
was a celebrated singer of the Bellini 
and Donizetti schools, but she scored 
her greatest successes in the two parts 
Verdi wrote for her in his “Lombardi” 
and “Jeanne d’Arc.” 

Signorina Frezzolini was twenty-five 
years old when the premiére of “I Lom- 
bardi” occurred in the Scala on Feb. 11, 
1843. The young singer was extremely 
nervous, not only on account of the im- 
portance of the task, but trembling be- 
fore the rigid Austrian censor, who, in- 
stigated by the reactionary Austrian 
Archbishop of Milan, Cardinal Gaisruck, 
threatened violence to Solera’s book with 
Verdi’s music. 

Verdi found an unexpected friend (a 
fact which repeated itself on the occasion 
of “Rigoletto” in 1851) in the censor, 
one Signor Torresani, who declared him- 
self satisfied with the change of only 
one word. He insisted upon the conces- 
sion that the heroine, Griselda, should 
sing “Salve Maria” instead of the lit- 
urgic “Ave Maria.” So an insignificant 
change sufficed to save Verdi’s opera, 
which would have been simply sacrificed 
in case of the strict execution of the 
cardinal’s orders. 

Frezzolini’s success was complete. 
There was a scene of universal emotion 
in the big opera house when Griselda 





Above: 
“Otello” in 1894, when the Famous Maestro, pre- 
sented to the Audience by President Casimir-Périer, 
Was the Recipient of a Memorable Ovation. In 
Oval: Erminia Frezzolini, the Famous Opera Singer, 
Who Was Considered ‘‘The Most Italian” of All the 
Celebrated Interpreters of Verdi’s operas 





Giuseppe Verdi at the Parisian Premiére of 


shipper of Frezzolini’s art was Felice 
Romani, the famous librettist, a man 
whose opinions were always expressed 
with a great deal of bad feeling and 
sarcasm, and of whom the following joke 
was circulated: Romani, when asked 
why he never uttered a word of harsh 
criticism about the Lord, humbly excused 
himself with the words, ““Non lo conosco” 
(“Because I do not know him’’). 

This inexorable critic, this stern 
denier of other people’s good qualities, 
wrote an enthusiastic report about Sig- 
norina Frezzolini after he had heard her 
for the first time in Donizetti’s “Beatrice 
di Tenda,” for which opera Romani him- 
self had written the libretto. The most 
telling passages of this letter are: “Er- 
minia Frezzolini performed a miracle in 
Florence yesterday of which the cele- 
brated Giuditta Grisi could not boast at 
the premiére in Venice; she made 
Beatrice humanly possible, even plaus- 
ible. What a great artist this twenty- 
two-year-old girl is, an unfailing stage 
master after only two years of theatrical 
experience! No singer ever has _ been 
blessed with a voice of greater compass, 
sweetness, flexibility and endurance since 
Maria Malibran has gone from us; no 
one has exerted more enchantment and 
put more power in her dramatic expres- 
sion! Frezzolini must be considered even 
now one of the proudest columns of the 
Italian operatic stage and of true Italian 
art of singing.” 

The opera “I Lombardi” proved a last- 
ing success in Italy at those times, but 
it was only four years later—in 1847— 
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that it was performed at the Opéra in 
Paris under the title “Jerusalem,” with 
a new book by Alphonse Royer and 
Gustave Vaéz. Verdi enriched the score 
for that occasion with several new num- 
bers; still the success was a moderate 
one, due in the first place to the gor- 
geous setting. It took Giuseppe Verdi 
many, many years to win the full ap- 
proval of Paris, whose opera audiences 
were rathcr shy in following the modern 
Italian pied piper. But the maestro won 
them all over later on, and the en- 
thusiasm of the severe public of the 
“Grand Opéra” culminated in that mem- 
orable ovation which was given to Verdi 
in 1894 on the occasion of the Parisian 
performance of “Otello,” when Casimir- 
Périer, then the President of France— 
who resigned six months after his elec- 
tion, possibly for reasons connected with 
the Dreyfus affair—presented the grand 
old man to the listeners, who tried to 
outdo each other in honor of Giuseppe 
Verdi. 

The tenor Duprez proved himself an 
admirable interpreter in “Jerusalem.” 
Duprez is such an artist that more shall 
be said about him in the next article. 


“Sic Transit Gloria Mundi” 


Poor Frezzolini did not reap the bene- 
fits of her great talent. She was even 
so much in want of money in 1872, after 
so many years of retirement, that she 
decided to make a concert tour, hoping 
that her former fame might induce her 
old admirers to lend their assistance to 
the old favorite. Unfortunately, 
hopes were not fulfilled. I remember the 
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great artist’s concert at the Teatro 
Grande in Trieste in 1872 as well as a 
little boy is able to form impressions. 
The theater was almost empty, and the 
whole affair proved a lamentable fiasco. 

But no consideration and fear of old 
age and of hard times troubled the great 
singer at the time when Verdi wrote his 
“Joan d’Arc” for her. This opera after 
Schiller’s tragedy must be considered, 
notwithstanding a few exquisite beau- 
ties, one of the _ prolific composer’s 
weaker works, and the fact that he wrote 
the score in three months is hardly an 
adequate excuse for its lack of inspira- 
tion. Was not divine “Rigoletto” finished 
in three months too? A better excuse 
for the composer is to be found in the 
text book, which represents Solera’s 
poorest libretto. The poet had com- 
pletely sacrificed the personage of Agnes 
Sorel, Charles VII’s loving companion, 
condemning poor Joan to love the king. 
So she fell a victim to the double problem 
of this unfortunate love affair and her 
holy mission. 

The best piece of musical writing in 
“Joan” is the overture, one of the most 
brilliant orchestral numbers Verdi has 
ever composed. The maestro saved this 
“Sinfonia” later on from the shipwreck 
of this opera, using it as an overture to 
his “Sicilian Vespers.” The prologue 
of “Joan” contains some good music, but 
the composer’s inspiration completely de- 
serts him in the following two acts, in 
which he emvloys means which often 
must be called more naive than artistic. 
So, for instance, poor Joan’s remorse 


over her unholy love is depicted by an 
invisible chorus located under the stage 
—a very grotesque effect. The final 
scene, when the heroine dies on the bat- 
tlefield (a great liberty Schiller and 
Solera, his follower, took with history), 
must be called the climax of the score, 
and it was here that Frezzolini displayed 
her greatest art, thus saving the opera 
from complete ruin. The work was often 
repeated for Frezzolini’s sake, with ever- 
increasing success. 

The opera was revivec in 1858 with 
Signora Devries as the heroine; she 
scored only a mediocre success. A very 
interesting revival of “Joan”—always at 
the Scala—was offered in 1865 with the 
celebrated Teresina Stoltz. It was a 
great personal triumph for the excellent 
singer, who repeated her great success 
seventeen times in one season. 

As Ernesto Rossi, the great Italian 
tragedian, told me toward the end of 
the last century, Verdi could be induced 
only with difficulty te allow Adelina 
Patti to sing this réle around 1865 at 
Paris. Her success was no overpowering 
one, as Rossi told me. I must say that 
I could find no records of this artistic 
event in any data available to me, al- 
though I have no reason to doubt Rossi’s 
word. 

It is interesting to note that Verdi 
himself had a very good opinion of “Joan 
d’Arc,” as is seen by his letter addressed 
to Pietro Romani, his friend, then the 
first conductor of the “Pergola” Opera 
House in Florence one month after the 
premiére of “Joan” at La Scala. He 
wrote: “I especially recommend the 
overture to your kind attention. No 
doubt this piece must prove effective. 
No word of praise is necessary for the 
Cavatina, which pleads for itself. In 
the last act I ventured a description of 
a battle.” 





DAMROSCH TO EDUCATE TOTS 


New York Symphony Will Give Special 
Concerts for Children 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, has in- 
stituted a new series of educational sym- 
phony concerts, which will be given at 
AXolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
mornings at eleven o’clock. These con- 
certs are designed to interest very little 
children in symphonic music and to fa- 
miliarize them with the qualities of the 
different orchestral instruments. They 
will in no way interfere with the more 
advanced concerts for children of 
greater musical experience now being 
given at Carnegie Hall. 


ROUSES INTEREST IN MUSIC 


Haydn Choral of Pittsburgh Issues 
Unique and Instructive Leaflet 


The Haydn Choral Union of Pitts- 
burgh has issued a unique leaflet, calling 
the attention of the public to the need 
of music at the present day and to the 
chorus’s activities. Beginning with a 
poetic quotation, the folder enumerates 
the various ways in which music is being 
presented at the present day by govern- 
ments, municipalities and churches, such 
as military bands for armies, choral 
bodies for citizens, special courses for 
public school children and choirs for 
church services. 

It is pointed out that in spite of war 
conditions, every opera house and concert 











hall in Europe is open and that in the 
United States every camp has its own 
chorus and hears besides frequent con- 
certs by visiting artists. The local folks 
are urged to encourage the music-givers 
in their own neighborhood. 

The Haydn Choral Union has already 
given Handel’s “Messiah,” and this sea- 
son, besides having Haydn’s “Creation” 
in preparation, announces recitals by 
Reinald Werrenrath and Evan Williams. 





PADEREWSKI IN NEW ROLE 


Settles in Washington to Aid Celonel 
House Collect Peace Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—Pad- 
erewski, the pianist and leader of the 
Polish National Movement in the United 
States, has canceled most of his concert 
engagements and established headquar- 
ters here for the purpose of assisting 
Col. E. M. House in gathering data for 
the use of peace commissioners at the 
end of the war. The celebrated artist 
will devote his time to collecting and ar- 
ranging details concerning Polish pol- 
itics, business and nationalist matters 
which would be necessary to a peace con- 
ference before agreeing upon Poland’s 
future status. 








Artists Aid Montreal Hospital 


MONTREAL, Oct. 18.—A concert was 
given at His Majesty’s Theater, Sunday, 
Oct. 14, for the benefit of Notre Dame 
Hospital, by Edouard Montpetit, Paul 
Dufault, Germaine Malepart and Mme. 
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AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR OF 
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Joseph Saucier. M. Montpetit’s address 
was listened to with much interest; M. 
Dufault’s singing has lost none of its 
charm; Mlle. Malepart’s piano numbers 
were indicative of great talent, and 
Mme. Saucier’s accompaniments were 
played in unfailing good taste. Marie 
Morrisey, contralto, and Philip Scheib, 
violinist, gave a successful concert with 
the Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph 
at the Ritz-Carlton recently. 
I. L. A. 





Matzenauer Opens San Diego Amphion’s 
Season Brilliantly 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 12.—The Am- 
phion Club presented Margaret Matzen- 
auer, the contralto, in one of the most 
auspicious openings this club has ever 
had. The concert was given in the Isis 
Theater and there was not an empty 
seat. Mme. Matzenauer’s program was 
a difficult one, but was delightfully given. 
Encores were demanded after every 
number. She was finely assisted by Miss 
Erin Ballard, pianist and accompanist. 

Ws. F. 





Jacobinoff Impresses Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH., Oct. 20.— 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, gave the 
first artist recital of the season before 
the St. Cecilia Club in its Auditorium on 
the afternoon of Oct. 19, offering a varied 
program, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by a large audience. Mr. Jacob- 
inoff played with beautiful tone and per- 
fect rhythm and created a powerful im- 
pression on all his hearers. E. H. 
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WAR WILL REVIVE MELODY, 
DECLARES AGIDE JACCHIA 


Boston Opera Conductor Says 
People Want Love-Making, 
‘“‘Not German Severity”’ 


NE of the dominating personalities 

in American music today is Agide 
Jacchia, former pupil of Mascagni, now 
principal conductor of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company. During the Summe1 
he conducted the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, establishing himself as a master 
in this branch of orchestral performance 
as well as in operatic scores, over which 
he has presided in behalf of five grand 
opera companies in this country. As the 
Boston company’s “chief interpreter” he 
was interviewed by a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA, who found him about 
to begin a rehearsal at his uptown apart- 
ment. 

The tall maestro, a classmate of Tos- 
canini, is a man of stern countenance 
and penetrating glance. Despite the ap- 
pearance of reserve he warms quickly to 
the topics of music and speaks with 
much conviction and vehemence. 

“The lyric type of opera will be in 
vogue this season as never before,” he 
said with positiveness. “Strange, you 
say, when the war is bringing out dra- 
matic music everywhere but in opera. 
One would think that there would be 
more fighting and less love-making in 
opera, but the truth is a new day is 
dawning for beautiful melody, even with 
the modernists busy all the time.” 

Maestro Jacchia narrowed his eyes in 
contemplation. 

“You see, German operas are being 
left out of the season’s répertoires of 
several companies and this has a great 
effect upon the future. The Italian and 
French schools of composition are rap- 
idly gaining in influence. Naturally 
their melodies find greater, what shall I 
say, a response among the Americans 
than the severe Teutonic style. 





Agide Jacchia, Principal Conductor of 
the Boston Opera Company 


“But, bye-and-bye the lyric type of 
opera will be recognized by everybody 
as the only true opera. It is that kind 
which makes the voice the principal in- 
terpreter, not the ensemble itself. The 
only real operas Wagner has written are 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Tannhaduser’ and ‘Rienzi,’ 
his first works, those he did not him- 
self believe in. His other works should 
be given at concerts or in a _ special 
theatre as in Bayreuth. Mozart? Ah, 
he was of the Italian school.” 

Asked if he did not believe there would 
always be a strong following for the 
German operas, Maestro Jacchia_ re- 
sponded promptly in the affirmative. 

“But,” he added, “the Italian operas 
have always been the most popular in 


every part of the world, even in Ger- 
many. There the musicians, of course, 
prefer Wagner, but the public, the ma- 
jority, the great, big majority, they pre- 
fer the Italian operas, because they can 
understand them, because it is an enter- 
tainment.” 

Jacchia spoke with much intensity. 

“You cannot educate, when they do 
not wish to be educated, but entertained! 
The stage is intended first of all to tell 
us a story or a romance in spoken words 
or in song. It makes us laugh or weep; 
it rests the mind and is the greatest of 
all diversions. But as soon as you would 
have it become the teacher first of all, 
appealing to logic and reason rather 
than the yearning for amusement and 
entertainment, then you begin to misuse 
the stage. I do not say the stage has no 
right to teach. It is fortunate that it 
can teach and its lessons are strong and 
far-reaching. I say that teaching should 
be incidental. 


Prefer Entertainment 


“The musical authorities in Germany 
have imposed- Wagner upon the people, 
to make them prefer his works to those 
of foreign composers. They have tried 
to educate. But most of the people wish 
to be entertained when they go to hear 
grand opera and the musical language 
of Wagner is not as clear to them as 
Verdi, Puccini and Mascagni. The Ital- 
ian melodies are greatly preferred by the 
Americans; the Teutonic types are too 
severe. And, after all, music is essen- 
tially sweet and pleasing. It is dedicated 
by nature to the expression of gladness 
and the hopes of mankind rather than 
to its woes and suspicions. This is of 
course irrespective of the catastrophic 
endings of opera plots.” 

The maestro expressed his belief that 
the poignancy and philosophy of the 
tragic denouements of the Italian and 
French writings have always struck a 
deeper chord of response than in the case 
of the Wagner operas, whose lofty ex- 
pressions become metaphysical. He cited 
the popularity of “Mme. Butterfly,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Aida” and “The Tales of 
Hoffmann.” 

“But Americans are regarded as stoics 
by Italians, are they not?” interposed 
the visitor. 


“T should not say so,” the conductor 
replied. ‘‘Americans do not take life’s 
tragedies as seriously as the Germans 
but they do take pleasure more seriously. 
Perhaps like your forbears, the Indians, 
you do not show your feelings like Euro- 
peans. In this you are like the English 
—stoics, no. It perplexes one to know 
whether civilization makes a people more 
spontaneous or less so. 

“Doesn’t it depend upon who is being 
civilized?” we asked. 

“Ah, naturally that 
laughed the maestro. 

“After careful detiberation, inquiry 
was made as to whom he considered the 
greatest of all opera composers. With 
a deprecatory gesture he answered: 

“As a musician, I say Wagner; as a 
layman, as a poet, I say Verdi.” 

Agide Jacchia was born in Lugo near 
Bologna in 1875. He began the study of 
music when eleven years of age at the 
Conservatory of Parma. He became the 
foremost pupil of Pietro Mascagni, who 
as director of the Conservatory of Pe- 
saro then ranked among the great musi- 
cal educators of the day. Jacchia was 
graduated in August, 1898, and the fol- 
lowing December conducted “La _ Bo- 
héme” for the first time in Brescia. Dur- 
ing the ensuing twelve years he con- 
ducted this opera 111 times. He became 
musical director of the San Carlo Opera 
Company and in America, beginning 
1907, consecutively conducted the Milano 
Opera Company of Mario Lombardi, the 
Italian Grand Opera Company, the Mon- 
treal Opera Company, the Century 
Opera Company and the Boston Grand 
Opera Company. Among his intimate 
friends are Giordano, the composer of 
“Fedora” and Puccini. His wife, Mme. 
Ester Ferrabini, is a gifted prima donna 
now singing in opera in California. 

The recipient of many tokens, Mr. 
Jacchia was presented with $10,000 and 
a gold medal by the President of Guate- 
mala for writing the national hymn of 
the Central American republic. Among 
his most highly prized possessions is a 
solitaire ring given by the members of 
the Montreal Opera Company.  Evi- 
dences of many triumphs decorate his 
villa in Milan, where he has been in the 
habit of spending summers. 

e G. F,. 
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Make Teaching Your Ambition, 
KlibansKky Urges Vocal Pupils 














66 E need teachers and good ones,” 

said Sergei Klibansky, the New 
York vocal instructor, to the writer after 
his return to New York from the Adi- 
rondacks, where Mr. Klibansky spent his 
summer vacation. “More real _ tone- 
builders are needed for the universities 
and schools throughout the country. 
Many teachers that are instructing vocal 
students are not singers themselves, but 


organists or coaches. Many of them 
have adopted the profession of teaching 
as a makeshift. There are many posi- 
tions in schools that need competent in- 
structors. a 

“The reason for this dearth of vocal 
instructors can be found in the fact that 
the average pupil of singing is obsessed 
with the idea of becoming an opera star 
or a concert celebrity. There is room 
for only the very gifted in these fields, 
especially in the larger cities. If the 
pupil could be made to see the value of 
preparing for a career as an instructor, 
he would often be spared a great: deal 
of heartache and disappointment. A 
person need not have a _ phenomenal 
voice to make a success as a teacher. He 
must sing well, of course, but the im- 
portant point is that he should regard 
teaching as a science and study it in that 


light. A singer should not become a 
teacher after he has failed as a soloist. 
Pupils should be encouraged to take up 
the study of teaching early in their 
careers.” 

Mr. Klibansky speaks with warm feel- 
ing when he discusses his profession. He 
takes a deep personal interest in his 


pupils, and is usually on hand whenever 
they appear in public. He arranged a 
large number of public recitals for his 
pupils last year, and has already re- 
sumed them this season. 

Mr. Klibansky first became acquainted 
with American pupils at the Stern Con- 
servatory in Berlin, where he was in- 
structor. It was his success with the 
American pupils there that later led Mr. 
Klibansky to come to America to teach. 
His success here has been unusual, as is 
attested by the long list of well-known 
singers who have studied with him. 

H. B. 








Building a “Purpose Program” 








‘6 HAT Is a Purpose Program?”’ is 

a question often asked of Es- 
telle Heartt-Dreyfus, the Los Angeles 
contralto, whose interesting programs 
are a feature of her work. “A ‘Purpose 
Program’ is a program that has a def- 
inite classification of ideas, and is the- 
matically constructed,” explains’ the 
singer. “I do not build programs from 
contrasts any more than the painter 
paints from contrasts alone. Sharp con- 
trasts are considered the crudest form 
of art, but fine shading, leading up to a 
vital color, is art. And now you will 
ask me where I get all my material for 
such programs. Well, the one thing I 
want most to emphasize is that I do not 
do it alone. Much of my rare music 
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I found when abroad, yet scarcely a day 


_ passes but that some does not reach me 


here. When one is looking for treasures 
of song, those who likewise love them are 
quick to share them, just as if we all 
belonged to a fraternity. However, in 
speaking of those who have most helped 
me in this work of collecting interesting 
musical material I cannot help mention- 
ing Mr. Dreyfus, whose knowledge of 
languages has unlocked for me many 
otherwise hidden treasures, and it is also 
to him I owe all my translations. 

“Some of the subjects I have used are 
‘Rhymes and Rhythms of the Romany,’ 
‘Airs from the Operas of France’ (his 
torically arranged), ‘Lays and Legends,’ 
‘Songs of Spain,’ ‘Traditional and Mod 
ern Songs of Russia,’ ‘Folk Themes, Bal. 
lad Forms and Opera Airs.’” 

The largest musical club in California, 
the Saturday Club of Sacramento, 
chose Mrs. Dreyfus’s “Folk Themes” to 
open their concert course this year, on 
Oct. 20. 


Myrtle Thornburgh Leaves for Another 
Redpath Tour 


Myrtle Thornburgh, the well-known 
contralto, who returned to New York in 
September from a tour of 120 appear- 
ances, left again on Oct. 7 for a six 
weeks’ tour of Canada, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kansas, 
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under the auspices of the Redpath Bu- 
reau. When this tour is completed she 
will begin another on Nov. 19 on the Red- 
path-Horner circuit for a period of four 
weeks. On the latter tour Miss Thorn- 
burgh will be assisted by a ’cellist and 
pianist of reputation. On the first men- 
tioned tour, which was the Redpath 
“Tour de Luxe,’ Miss Thornburgh’s 
work was received with enthusiasm by 
the large audiences which attended the 
Chautauquas. As a result of her excep- 
tional success, she has been engaged for 
another extensive tour next spring. 





Frances Nash and Aides Delight Jersey 
City Music Lovers 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., Oct. 24.—Frances 
Nash, the pianist, delighted an audience 
of several hundred in the big auditorium 
of the First Congregational Church last 
night. With her appeared William 
Wheeler, tenor, and Kemp Stillings, vio- 
linist. Miss Nash had two groups by 
Scott, Leschetizky, Saint-Saéns and 
others, which were finely played. Her 
collaborators also gave delight. 
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“THEAFTERMATH,” “Patter of the Shoon,”’ 
‘“‘Pickaninny,”’ ‘“‘Dreams,’’ ‘“‘Your Minia- 
ture,’’ “‘God Keep You Everywhere,” ‘‘The 
Question.’”’ By Bryceson Treharne. (New 
York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


With this set of seven Treharne songs 
the firm of Harold Flammer, Inc. intro- 


duces itself to the music-loving public. 
Mr. Flammer has been fortunate in ac- 
quiring so splendid an array of songs by 
Bryceson Treharne, one of the newest 
and ablest composers presented for our 
approval this season. 


Mr. Treharne’s unusual gifts as a 
composer of recital-songs have _ been 


dwelt upon in this journal at the time 
of the publication of his first set of songs 
in September. His is without question 
one of the most important individual 
gifts of our day in this field. And these 
songs bear out what has been said of him 
before. They are all of them songs that 
would do credit to any publisher for his 
seriousness in bringing them forward and 
his desire to raise the standard of vocal 
music sung by the singers of our day. 

“The Aftermath” is a poem by Lady 
Margaret Sackville, in which is expressed 
the feeling of the nations after war, the 
nations 1egarded as mothers mourning 
for their dead sons. Calm has arisen 
from the turmoil and on a most impres- 
sive monotone, E, Mr. Treharne voices 
the folowing lines over shifting har- 
monies, intoned impressively: 


We who are bound by the same grief forever, 

When all our sons are dead may talk together, 

Kach asking pardon from the other one 
For her dead son. 


To be sure the words are so deeply felt 
and the music accentuates them so 
strongly that it will take considerable 
courage for a singer in these times to 
achieve the mental poise to sing the song 
without giving way to the emotions. Yet 
it is sure to be heard, for its message is 
big and noble and it will have a consol- 
ing effect on audiences. 

There is a delightful lilt in the “Pat- 
ter of the Shoon” a graceful song, with 
a Japanese poem as a basis; charming 
melody in “Pickaninny,” with its flatted 
seventh and its piquant prelude and post- 
lude. Mr. Treharne is versatile and these 
songs, which are correctly called “two 
quaint songs,” prove that he is able to 
attract with his lighter pieces just as 
certainly as he impresses with his serious 
songs. 

“Dreams” is lyrical in the finest sense, 
with a warm harmonic background; 
“Your Miniature” has a human appeal 
voiced in a natural and _ expressive 
melody, (the poem is by Harold Flam- 
mer), “God Keep You Everywhere” is 
notable for its solid texture and its de- 
vout atmosphere—it recalls in several 
phrases its composer’s “A Farewell’— 
while “The Question” is one of the most 
unique songs we know. It is a little 
nature-symphony in itself, and the poem 
by Katherine Nolen is interpreted with 
a skill that is more than admirable. 

There are many things that might be 
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recorded here about these songs that 
place them far above the output of the 
day. Among the special things which 
one notices is Mr. Treharne’s fine sense 
of form, a thing which many a composer 
forgets in writing a song, believing that 
the poem determines and atones for 
everything. Then, too, the harmonic fer- 
tility is notable and the fullness of emo- 
tional expression, resulting from a gen- 
uine naturalness and a refraining from 
strained effects, makes every one of the 
songs worth while. We must repeat what 
we have said about Mr. Treharne before, 
namely, that in spite of his songs being 
serious musical productions and individ- 
ual in conception they are as vocal as a 
plain ballad. And this will probably en- 
dear them to singers. 

“The Aftermath” is for a medium 
voice, “Patter of the Shoon” “Dreams,” 
“God Keep You Everywhere,” and “The 
Question” for high voice, while ‘“Pick- 
aninny” and “Your Miniature” are pub- 
lished in two keys, high and low. 

* * * 


“SPRING SONG,” ‘“‘MEMORIES.” By Albert 
H. Dowling, Jr. (Erie, Pa.; Brehm Bros.) 


Here are two graceful melodious piano 
pieces, published under one cover. They 
are simple in plan, pleasing in result and 


are not unmusical, despite their lack 
of personality. Mr. Dowling seems to 
compose under the spell of Ethelbert 


Nevin, an influence, we would suggest, 
which is a bit out of date. 
2 * * 


TWENTY-FIVE TECHNICAL EXERCISES 
FOR VIOLA. By Louis Svecenski. (New 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


Nothing published in many years will 
be so welcome to viola-players as this set 
of exercises by Mr. Svecenski. The 
honored violist of the celebrated Kneisel 
Quartet has for many years been con- 
sidering the fact that the viola player 
had practically nothing in the way of 
exercises to which he might turn and 
brush up his technique without playing 
the long études of Campagnoli, Sitt et al. 
So Mr. Svecenski set himself the task of 
writing a book of studies that would 
serve this purpose. They are intended 
for a professional viola-player, who is a 
member of a symphony orchestra or 
similar organization, to take up in the 
morning and by practising them say fif- 
teen or twenty minutes get his fingers 
into working order. 

They contain practically everything 
that a viola-player needs to have and 
are planned with the foresight and un- 
derstanding that one expects of a mu- 
sician of Mr. Svecenski’s attainments. 
The studies in sixteenth notes in 6/4 
time for crossing the strings and the 
double-stop studies are notably excellent, 
and the whole set supplies a need long 
felt by performers on this instrument. 
Mr. Svecenski has contributed a work of 
real value in his “Twenty-five Technical 
Exercises for Viola” and deserves the 
thanks of all violists for it. The work 
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is issued in what is known as “Schirmer’s 
Scholastic Series,” a new series in which 
Mr. Svecenski’s études are Volume 2. 


* * * 


FOUR BALLET EPISODES. “A Butterfly 
Dance,” “Wistful Thoughts,” ‘“‘With Shim- 
mering Veils,’ ‘‘Lonely Little Columbine.’’ 
By Gena Branscombe. (Boston: Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.) 


As a piano composer we meet Miss 
Branscombe for the first time and con- 
gratulate her immediately. This little 
set of ballet episodes is altogether lovely 
and shows her quite at home in compos- 
ing short piano sketches. Miss Brans- 
combe is never commonplace, and so even 
her “A Butterfly dance,” something of a 
valse caprice, is individually done. It 
has piquancy and it has movement, as 
well as a melody of dainty build. There 
is good sustained part-writing in “Wist- 
ful Thoughts,” an Andantino tenera- 
mente in KH Flat, 4/4 time; a subtle har- 
monic touch or two in “With Shimmering 
Veils,” Allegretto, D Major, 3/4 time, 
and “Lonely Little Columbine” sings her 
little song in E Flat. 4/4 time, Andan- 
tino, with an only half pensive touch, as 
though harlequin was away but had a 
fixed intention of returning. None of the 
four episodes is difficult and they are 
carefully fingered, so as to aid the pupil 
in learning them. Piano teachers will 
find them engaging for use in their work. 


* * * 


“THE MAY-POLE OF MERRYMOUNT.” By 


Franz C. Bornschein. (Boston: Oliver 


Ditson Co.) 


Mr. Bornschein has written a fine 
choral ballad for women’s voices with 
piano accompaniment to a text by Fred- 
erick H. Martens. In this case musician 
and poet have gone back to the days of 
early American history and called up a 
scene in which our Puritan forefathers 
showed their displeasure at the younger 
folk of that day enjoying themselves in 
dancing about the May-pole. Mr. Mar- 
tens tells his story prettily and Mr. 
Bornschein has composed music for four- 
part women’s voices that reflects the 
spirit perfectly. There is a baritone solo 
which is characterized by a ruggedness 
worthy of Edward MacDowell in a mo- 
ment of this kind. Mr. Bornschein’s 
whole score is interesting and executed 
in his thoroughly musicianly manner. He 
is a composer whose gifts are not half 
appreciated, a composer of refinement, of 
versatility and one of the few men we 
have in our country to-day who are able 
to write equally well in all forms, orches- 
tral, choral, violin, etc. The work is 
brief, occupying only twelve minutes in 


performance. 
* * * 


BERCEUSE FROM “L’OISEAU DE FEU.’ 


By Igor Strawinsky. Transcribed by 
Charles Roepper. (Boston: Boston Music 
Co.) 


Mr. Roepper has transcribed for the 
piano the Berceuse from Strawinsky’s 
lovely ballet, which berceuse is the gem 
of the work, at least in our humble opin- 
ion. The melody is a Russian folk song, 
one which in Mr. Strawinsky’s hands is 
indeed glorified. The continuation of the 
figure in the tenor voice is fascinating, 
one of the most telling ostinato figures 
we know. The transcription has been 
made well and is interesting to possess 
in one’s library, though for public per- 
formance there is a question as_ to 
whether the piano keyboard fully reveals 
Strawinsky’s conception. Only a pianist 
who has heard the ballet and knows what 


the orchestral score of the Berceuse is 
like can begin to play it with the correct 
coloring. 

x * x 


“QO LOVING SPIRIT (O Salutaris).” By 
Frank H. Colby. (Los Angeles: Musicians’ 
Publishing Co.) 


We have had occasion in the past to 
comment on several excellent songs by 
Mr. Colby. This setting of the familiar 
“O Salutaris” text is by far the best 
thing we have seen by him. Mr. Colby 
has a predilection for monotones; several 
years ago he wrote a secular song of that 
kind. And now he sets this text to music 
on a single tone, B Flat. The organ does 
the rest and that rest is very interesting, 
a refined prayer-like melody harmonized 
solidly and roundly, against which the 
voice chants the text on its one tone. It 
is a sacred song that deserves much 
praise and a wide hearing. 


* 2 s 
“DREAMS DIMLY LYING (Pallidi Sogni),’’ 
“WELCOME, LOVE (O ben tornato, 


Amore!).’”’ By Emilio A. Roxas. (New 


York: G. Schirmer.) 


Maestro Roxas deserves credit for hav- 
ing written two of the most typical 
Italian songs that we have seen in a long 
time. To poems by Cecilia Deni he has 
written spontaneous music that is as 
natural as are the folk-songs of his land. 
“Pallidi Sogni” is a pure and simple 
melody with an accompaniment in eighth 
notes. Maestro Roxas has not gone in for 
the big modern Italian style in this song, 
but contents himself rather with the 
idiom of an earlier day, giving expression 
to his poem in straightforward melodic 
style. It bears a dedication: “To my 
wife.” In “O ben tornato, Amore!” he 
has done a real tenor song, dedicated to 
Giovanni Martinelli, who has been sing- 
ing it in his concerts successfully. Here 
there is a good melodic flow and also a 
wonderful opportunity for the voice, end- 
ing on a high G Sharp. Both songs are 
worth while and are the output of a mu- 
siclan who writes what he has to say 
without affectation and with sincerity. 
It is a pity that the original Italian 
poems were not printed directly under 
the voice line, instead of (as they are) 
under the English translation. These 
are pre-eminently Italian songs, to be 
sung in Italian by Italian singers; and 
the placing of the original text under 
the English makes it somewhat difficult 
to read. A. W. K. 


* * ES 
NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


SONGS 


“My Dear-O.”’ By Helen Howarth Lem- 
mel. (Seattle: Published by the Composer.) 


‘“‘Freedom’s Battle Song.’’ By L. Camilieri. 
(New York: The New Singing Society.) 
“Keep the Old Flag Flying.’’ By W. Otto 


Miessner. (Milwaukee: American Music Co.) 


FOR THE PIANO 


“Dragonflies,” “Fancy Dance,” ‘‘Hesitation 
Waltz,’ “In Old Seville,’ ‘Old-fashioned 


Dance,’’ ‘Song Without Words.’’ By James 
H. Rogers, Op. 97. ‘‘Snapdragon.’’ By Leo 
Oehmler, Op. 215. “Valse Mélodique,”’ 
“Country Dance.” By Charles Huerter, 
“Jasmine.’’ By Hermann Spielter, Op. 91. 


“Longing for Spring.’’ By Gustave Lazarus. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


FOR TRIO (Piano, Violin and Violoncello) 


“‘Dialogue.’’ By Carl 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Busch. (Boston: 


FOR 


’CELLO WITH PIANO ACCOMPANI- 
MENT 


Arranged by Karl Rissland. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


‘‘Deep River.” 
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More Than 400 Pupils 








Music Critic of the 


College of Music Wields Mighty Influence 
on Artistic Development ot South Africa 


Founding of Institution at Cape Town with Aid of British Government Spelled Doom of Thriving 

Charlatanism-——Conservatory Has Faculty of Forty Teachers, Principally from England, and 
Durban City Council Wanted Street Car Conductors to be Musically 
Educated During Spare Hours 


By OLGA RACSTER 
“Cape Times,”’ 


Cape Town, South Africa 














N my article about Cape Town music 

last week, I gave a detailed account 
of the Municipal Orchestra which has 
been the means of raising the standard 
there up to that of the great musical 
centres of the world. Before the estab- 
lishment of the orchestra, however, an- 
other important event took place in the 
life of music at the Cape; this was the 
opening of a College of Music, which 
has become the venue of musical teach- 
ing for the whole of South Africa. No- 
where else in the Union, is there such an 
educational establishment. 

In the matter of musical tuition South 
Africa was nothing but a cradle of 
dreams up to a few years ago. There 
was talent, there was the wish to learn— 
a combination that occasionally attracted 
teachers from England who found the 
stress of making a livelihood by music 
in some big town, too arduous to be 
agreeable. 

They scattered over the vast country, 
teaching in primitive villages, and occa- 
sionally settling in some of the towns. 
All beginnings are tentative and often 
misdirected, but, no country I think, could 
have suffered more from bad instruction 
in music than South Africa has in the 
past. Alienated by immense distances, 
young students have had to accept 
charlatanism, and ignorance, as teachers, 
or go without, and the results as may 
be imagined have been far reaching and 
disastrous. 


Aid 


Then a change for the better was ef- 
fected by the Superintendent General of 
Education of The Cape. In conjunction 
with the South African Colonization So- 
ciety in London, he made it possible for 
teachers of music to be sent out from 
England to fill posts in Government 
Schools. This made a great improve- 
ment, and it also brought about the 
establishment of private music schools 


Government Gave 


by teachers who were free to do so. Two 
women, one a teacher of the piano, and 
the other of singing, established the 
South African College of Music in Cape 
Town. It started on a modest scale on 
the system of teachers bringing their 
pupils, and paying a percentage of fees 
to the College. The success was marred 


members, 
were far 


slight diminution in the 
though the financial results 
ahead of the previous year. 
Roughly speaking the College at the 
present time has over 400 pupils, a num- 
ber which, I believe, exceeds that at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
In 1914 the College had to be moved 









































The College of Music at Cape Town, South Africa’s Inspiration for Musical Progress 


by some internal disagreements, but in 
1912 a Government subsidy of about 
$5,000 was granted the College, and one 
of the professors from the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London, was brought over 
from England to fill the post of princi- 
pal. After this it was merely a ques- 
tion of days and weeks. 

The College grew with the speed of a 
prickly pear bush. When the change was 
made there were sixty-nine pupils. The 
next term recorded 129, after which the 
numbers increased steadily. In 19135, the 
fees were raised, and this brought a 
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to the much needed larger premises in 
the heart of Cape Town, and to this 
building pupils have come from every 
part of South Africa. The influx has 
been so great that two large students 
homes have been started, and are thriv- 
ing. Every branch of musical art is 
taught at the College by a staff of about 
forty professors, the majority of whom 
have come from England. Elocution and 
dancing can also be learned there. The 
fees for each subject range from $10 to 
$30 per quarter, which must be consid- 
ered from the point of view of the lower 
price of living in South Africa. Every 
teacher is at liberty to take private pu- 
pils also. 

Apart from the curriculum, the life of 
the college includes lectures on music, 
fortnightly concerts, and a quarterly 
concert which is attended by the public, 
and is held in the lecture hall of the 
South African College. The literary 
mouthpiece of the college is the Quarterly 
Magazine, and the social and intellectual 
part of the College is brought together 
by the Students Musical Union. 


Encouraging Young Composers 


Great things have been done for South 
Africa in musical education by the Col- 
lege of Music, and greater things are 
looked for. The standard has risen in 
every direction through its influence, and 
both executants and budding composers 
are enabled to get a training which 
carries them far in the knowledge of the 
art they have chosen. The Cape Uni- 
versity Overseas Scholarship, which en- 
titles the winner to three years’ study 
in England, is among the incentives to 
work, and the students at the College 
of Music have on several occasions been 
successful in obtaining it. 

The responsibility at the present time 
of war of maintaining music in England 


and the Colonies is very heavy. But both 
the Municipal Orchestra concerts and the 
work at the College of Music showed no 
signs of being affected when I left South 
Africa about eight weeks ago. 

To my mind, now that the college and 
the orchestra have created an atmosphere 
of art and music, there is a wonderful 
opening for good teachers in South Af- 
rica. Every city has been influenced by 
the example which Cape Town has set. 
Durban, in the beautiful State of Natal, 
which stands by the sea, and has a con- 
cert hall which is even larger than that 
of Cape Town, tries to get up an orches- 
tra every season, and has undergone such 
difficulties in the endeavor that at one 
time the City Council put forward the 
ludicrous suggestion of enlisting the aid 
of the tram car conductors, each of whom 
could be taught an instrument which 
they would play when their professional 
demands for punching tickets were not 
too urgent. 

Johannesburg has talked for a long 
time about an orchestra. The step that 
has been made to advance music, how- 
ever in that town has gone in the direc- 
tion of erecting a magnificent organ in 
the City Hall, and bringing over an 
organist from England to give recitals. 

Honestly speaking, the whole of South 
Africa is anxious to follow the standard 
of music which Cape Town, aided by in- 
telligent musical criticism, has been able 
to set up. At the present time it is the 
only city in South Africa where an 
artist’s success counts for anything. 


TWO MUSICALES IN TACOMA 





Fine Arts and ry Clubs Give Their 
Opening Programs 

TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 12.—The season 

of the Fine Arts Studio Club was opened 

Oct. 10 at a brilliant military soirée and 

musicale, given at the Country Club, 

compliment iry to army officers and their 


wives and the members of the club. Mrs. 
rank Allyn, the president, introduced 
Mrs. Helen Howarth Lemmel of New 


York, who delighted the guests with the 
inimitable songs of her own composition, 
responding to several encores. Hiram 
Tuttle, baritone, sang a group of three 
selections in splendid style, accompanied 
at the piano by Rose Karasek. John J. 
Blackmore, pianist, gave Chopin and 
Grainger numbers. 

The annual complimentary concert of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, was attended 
yesterday afternoon by several hundred 
members and invited guests. Two art- 
ists, new to Tacoma concert-goers, were 
presented—Mrs. David L. Stone, soprano, 
and Dent Mowrey, young American pian- 
ist and composer. The program, given 
in the concert room of the Tacoma Hotel, 
was in charge of the club’s new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chandler Sloan. A. W. R. 





Birmingham, Ala., Holds Its Twenty- 
First Community Sing 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 24.—The 
twenty-first Jefferson County community 
sing was held at the Bijou Theater, un- 
der the direction of Robert Lawrence, on 
Oct. 21. Besides the choral numbers, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Philip Memoli, 
conductor, played the Overture to Au- 
ber’s “Crown Diamonds” and Moszkow- 
ski’s “Spanish Dances.” Conductor 
Memoli was heard in solos for cornet and 
Mrs. Nora Hughes-Toensfeldt, soprano, 
in a group of songs. 
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“LUCIA,” AT GAITE, OPENS PARIS SEASON; 


DEARTH OF WORKERS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Considering Handicaps, Creditable Operatic Performances are Given—Donizetti Work Well Sung—Good 
Program Heard at Inauguration of Y. M. C. A. Hotel—A Few Passy Folk Pay Tribute to the Late 
Alberic Magnard, at Wagner’s Expense—Music at a Sad and at a Glad Function 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Sept. 28, 1917. 


HE first music event of the season 
was the opening of the Gaité 
Lyrique on Saturday with “Lucia.” 
Tout Paris has not by any means re- 
turned to the city; in fact, those back 
from villegiatura are in the great minor- 
ity. The city is filled with Americans, 
and English is as much heard as French. 
Many Americans attended “Lucia,” and 
the piece, which was well staged and 
with a fair chorus, went off splendidly, 
though it must be confessed the orches- 
tra left something to be desired. How- 
ever, for a “pick-up” affair, the manager 
did wonders, for when one considers that 
three-fourths of the employees are en- 
gaged in national defense and that the 
directors must do with whatever they 
can get, results are surprisingly good. 
No one goes to the performances to crit- 
icize these times. If things are not up 
to the mark, then we are thankful they 
are no worse and are astounded that, 
handicapped as they are, the manage- 
ment can present opera at all. All kind 
of workmanship is lacking and, while one 
would think women would fill the gap, 
every woman is engaged during the day, 
working hard at a man’s job, and does 


not wish to take on extra responsibilities 
at night. I am told that there are no 
more stage costumes being made or even 
mended, for the workers are in ammuni- 
tion factories, and those not tempted by 
the big prices paid there are tram or 
Metro conductors, in offices, in restau- 
* rants—in fact, there is nothing that 
women have not undertaken, and all 
can find a place to work and can get well 
paid, too. 

This is all rather a divergence from 
the account of “Lucia,” but should one 
doubt the difficulty of forming such en- 
tertainment, thinking only to draw on 
the feminine aid, one would discover that 
even women’s hands are engaged elise- 
where. There are long waits between 
acts, the lighting apparatus is poor, 
there are no boys as of yore to run for 
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a taxi when the evening is over. Women 
that might be had for stage work are sim- 
ply not physically able to move scenery, 
and that is where the greatest drawback 
comes in. But, as I said before, consid- 
ering the serious handicaps at the Gaité, 
as well as at other theaters, the manner 
in which performances go off reflects 
credit on the director and his assistants. 


Excellent Principals 


The leading singers in “Lucia” were 
Lovelli, Sullivan and Boulogne. Lovelli 
is no doubt Italian from her name and 
method of singing, and she was a real 
“old-time” Lucia in the way she inter- 
preted the trills, runs and cadenzas. The 
voice, too, is sweet and full of brilliant 
color. Sullivan was good, his tenor well 
marked in the réle and his acting fine. 
Boulogne’s bass was never more admired 
and, indeed, the trio of voices could not 
be improved on in Paris. 

The music program under the direc- 
tion of Samuel Dushkin, given Friday 
evening at the inauguration of the Y. M. 
C. A. Hotel near the Gare de |’Est, was 
very interesting. The American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Sharp, delivered an address; 
then Mr. Carter and later Dr. Kelman 


spoke. The music was introduced be- 
tween the speeches. Mme. Montjovet 
sang “Le Papillon” (Campra), “Bois 


Epais” (Lulli), Air Gai (XVII Siécle) 
and “Aux Morts pour la Patrie” (Fev- 
rier). The pianist, Henri Gilles, gave 
charmingly three Debussy numbers, 
“Jardin sous la Pluie,” “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin” and “Minstrels.” Sam- 


uel Dushkin played a Mozart Rondo, 
“Berceuse” (Fauré) and “Zapateado”’ 
(Sarasate). With such a program noth- 


ing was taxing, and nothing was long. 
The musicians are of the first standing, 
and their work was highly enjoyed by 
the large audience present. 


“What’s in a Name?” 


Those Americans familiar with the 
little street in Passy known as Rue Rich- 
ard Wagner will be lost should they go 
to the neighborhood and look for the by- 
way, for it has just been rechristened 
“Alberic Magnard.” This composer lost 
his life early in the present war. The 
street is only a kind of “voie privée” and 
the people that reside there have not 
asked the authorities permission as to 
changing its name. They took that upon 
themselves and it is probable that the 
city cannot interfere—even though it 
should feel inclined to. 

There was fine music at the funeral 
services of the late Duke de Beauffre- 
mont, which took place Wednesday at the 
Basilica St. Clothilde. As everyone 
knows, this church is in the center of the 
old Faubourg St. Germain, and most of 
the aristocratic marriages or funerals 
take place there. It attracts musicians 
because of the fine choir, second only to 
that of the Church of the Holy Trinity. 
As in the other churches of Paris, there 
are only male singers. The program for 
the de Beauffremont funeral was espe- 
cially arranged by Monsieur Cazajaus, 
the temporary maitre de la chapelle. The 
numbers were: Requiem (Fauré); solo, 
M. Delpouget, Sanctus (Paul Vidal); by 
the choristers, “Pie Jesu” (Rousseau) ; 
sung by M. Toselli; “Libera” (Rousseau), 
sung by Delpouget and Torelli. The 
choir was under the baton of M. Renaud. 
M. Sergent played the organ. 

There was also very good music yes- 
terday at noon at St. Philippe du Roule, 
when the marriage of Baron Napoleon 
Geougaud and Eva Gebhart of New 
York was_ solemnized. Palestrina’s 
“Adoremus Te” was sung by the chor- 
isters, followed by a violoncello solo, “Le 
Cygne” (Saint-Saéns). “Panis Angel- 
icus” of César Franck was beautifully 
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sung by Lacaza of the Opéra. The “‘Cav- 
atine” (Raff) and a “Sub Tecum” (Dan- 
jou) finished the program. The latter 
was sung by Marcon of the Opéra. The 
organist was M. Mulet. The music was 
played all during the mass, also as the 
couple stood behind the altar to receive 
congratulations. Being one of the lead- 
ing old churches of Paris, the music at 
St. Philippe is always of the highest 
order, and Midnight Mass there is one 
of the artistic events of the winter. 
LEONORA RAINES. 





Strikes Worry Paris 
Theater Managers 





PaRis, Oct. 12.—Theaters and places 
of amusement have come under public 
observation the past week because, first 
of all, the Gaité Lyrique was threaten- 
ing to close its doors on account of strik- 
ers; second, the managers are kicking 
against the ordinance that refuses coal 
for heating purposes, and third, people 


are reawakened to the fact that theaters 
and operas are running because the Pre- 
fect of Police has ordered all directors of 
these places to issue pass-out checks to 
members of the audience wishing to leave 
and re-enter the theater. 

The only piece seriously interfered 


with by reason of the strikers at the 


Gaité was the bill for Sunday evening, 
“Les Diamants de la Couronne.” The 
opera had to be produced from beginning 
to end with one stage setting. The Sun- 
day crowd is largely made up of “les 
peuples,” people who have _ patience 
enough to put up with anything, and the 
one picture always presented on the stage 
was taken good-naturedly by the audi- 
ence. Many of the stage hands are 
women, so they helped strike. Paris has 
been on a strike for a long time, and it 
was only natural that the Gaité Lyrique 
should fall in line. The community is in 
sympathy with strikers and it signifies 
that more pay and shorter hours will be 
accorded stage hands. 


The Coal Situation 


The real cold will not begin for another 
few weeks, and while the cold snap at 
present is not agreeable, people can cer- 
tainly live through it. The military au- 
thorities affirm that if coal be used early 
in the season there will not be sufficient 
for spring, which is an illustration of 
the economy that sacrifices for to-day so 
that we may have what we don’t need 
to-morrow. Passing checks to people 
leaving the theater temporarily has been 
talked of for years, and the order is a 
small triumph for the audience. Thea- 
ters in this country, however, have their 
own buffet or bar, and men don’t have to 
run across the street when they are 
thirsty. If they did, no doubt the law 
would have been enforced long ago. 

The propaganda of Italian music in 
France has borne such good results that 
at the invitation of the Italian govern- 
ment the Comédie Francaise will present 
plays in Rome beginning early in Decem- 
ber. Later, Italian dramas will come to 
France, and Italian singers have already 
arrived. Just what the program at the 
Grand Opéra, Opéra Comique and Gaité 
Lyrique is has not yet been decided. The 
Opéra Comique has been playing to full 
houses all summer, and some of the ar- 
tists on the roster who were crowded 
out last winter were given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 


The Grand will commence Nov. 3 with 
“Henri VIII,” the Italian Battistini in 
the réle created by Lasalle. Battistini 
has been engaged for half a dozen per- 
formances before Christmas and he will 
return in April for a spring engagement. 

Marie Delna sang “La Vivandiere” at 
the Gaité last week, and she is to appear 
in the réle of Werther at the Comique 
this evening. For many years Delna 
sang “Carmen” and “Orphee” almost ex- 
clusively at the Opéra Comique, and her 
contralto réle in “La Lépreuse” showed 
the great possibilities of her voice. 

The Saturday afternoon concerts at 
the Salle Edouard XII were resumed last 
week. This hall is a new one, just large 
enough for chamber music, and as the 
acoustics are good it will be a popular 
resort all season. Those who presented 
the program Saturday were Mlle. Andrée 
Kerlane, Victor Gille and Emile Mendels. 
The program consisted of compositions 


of Lulli, Rameau, Grétry, Monsigny, 
Hahn, Chausson, Fauré, Boelmann, 
Saint-Saéns, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Sarasate and Chopin. The audi- 


ence was large. 
Programs for Pershing’s Men 


The Entertainment Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. gives two concerts a week 
at the Ave Montaigne Building to the 
American “Sammies.” On Tuesday the 
program is rather informal, but profes- 
sionals assist at the Friday affair, and 
some of the best musicians are being 
heard there. There appeared this week 
Signora Monti-Baldini, Signor Godefrey 
Andolfi and Signor Nisotti. Andolfi, who 
is a pianist, holds a premier prix from 
the Conservatory at Rome, and Nisotti 
is first violinist of the Monte Carlo con- 
certs. 

One of the most interesting soirées en- 
joyed at the Y. M. C. A. was that of last 
week given by Bella Edwards, pianist, 
and Eva Mudocci, violinist. Both these 
artists are well known in Paris, where 
they have resided for years and where 
their position musically is second to none. 
As well as being brilliant performers, 
the musicians are skilled composers. 

The soldiers flock to the concert hall 
for the soirées, and they justly appre- 
ciate the music, and are showing discern- 
ment and taste. So far, the instrumental 
music has been of the first order as a 
whole, and during the coming season the 
best singers at the Opéra and Opéra 
Comique will entertain the American men 
of arms. 


Matinées Francaises 


The Matinées Francaises for the 
benefit of wounded soldiers have recom- 
menced and the Palais de Glace or old 
Skating Rink was the scene of the first 
concert Sunday afternoon. The orches- 
tra, composed of first-prizers at the Paris 
Conservatory, was under the direction of 
Marguerite Canal, and great praise was 
accorded Mlle. Canal for her handling 
of the musicians, who, however, were, as 
a matter of course, trained and accus- 
tomed to ensemble work. The soloists, 
Montjovet and Pollain, rank among the 
first musicians in Paris and both were 
well received, particularly Pollain, who 
is here en permission, having been ac- 
tively engaged in national defense since 
the beginning of the war. The program, 
made up mostly of French music, was 
very entertaining. It included works by 
Mozart, Monteverde, Boccherini, Rameau, 
Hillemacher, Chausson, Février, Leclair, 
and Debussy. LEONORA RAINES. 





Cecil Mastin Makes Auspicious Recital 
Début in Binghamton, N. Y. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Oct. 17.—Cecil 
D. Mastin, who has lately joined this 
city’s musical colony, was this week the 
soloist at the first of a series of recitals 
planned by Florence Cafferty, musical 
chairman at the Monday Afternoon Club. 
It was Mr. Mastin’s local début as a re- 
citalist, and his splendid baritone voice 
and marked artistry delighted ag one 
ity audience. 
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GUY MAIER TO TEACH IN NEW YORK 





Boston Pianist Will Visit the 
Mannes School Weekly—Tries 
to Join the Army 


OSTON, Oct. 18—Guy Maier, the 
Boston pianist, has been appointed 

as teacher at the David Mannes Music 
School in New York. He will leave Bos- 
ton each Sunday and will teach in New 
York on Mondays only for the present. 


Mr. Maier has recently returned from 
Lake Kezar, Me., where he spent the 
summer in recreation and work. In the 
late summer he gave a concert at “The 
Music Hall in the Woods” (Mrs. Nathan 
Straus’s home at Lovell, Me.), with 
Bernard Sinsheimer, violinist, of New 
York, presenting a program which was 
heartily applauded by a large audience. 
Another engagement in Maine was a con- 
cert at Bridgeton with Inez Armstrong, 
mezzo-contralto. 

In addition to his teaching duties and 
concert work, Mr. Maier is teaching 
French several evenings each week to 
the soldiers at Camp Devens, at Ayer, 
Mass. 

“TI had previously tried in every way 
to get into a military establishment,” 
said Mr. Maier, “but was refused on ac- 
count of poor eyesight.” 





Guy Maier, Pianist, of Boston 


Mr. Maier’s first New York appear- 
ance was his recital in ASolian Hall, Oct. 
15, when he and Lee Pattison presented 
a program of two-piano music. 

W. H. L. 





WEEK OF ITALIAN OPERA 
IN BROOKLYN CONCLUDED 


Benefit Performances Given by Accom- 
plished Artists—Rothier Heard 
at Kismet Temple Concert 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Last eve- 
ning closed a week of Italian grand opera 
given at the Brooklyn Academy for the 


benefit of the Italian war sufferers. 
“Bohéme” was sung on Monday evening. 
From the moment the conductor, Agide 
Jacchia, took the baton in his hand, en- 
thusiasm ran high. The cast was ad- 
mirably chosen, and particular mention 
should be made of the singing of Bianca 
Saroya as Mimi, Giovanni. Martino as 
Colline and Giuseppe Vogliotti as Ko- 
dolfo. Under the baton of Carlo Nic- 
cosia, “Lucia” was presented on Tuesday 
evening, with Stella Norelli, who distin- 
guished herself in the part of Lucia, Au- 
guste Bouilliez as Enrico and Salvatore 
Giordano as Edgardo. The latter’s per- 
formance was especially pleasing. “Rigo- 
letto,” with Bouilliez in the title réle and 
Grace Hoffmann as Gilda, followed on 
Wednesday night; a double bill, “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” on Thursday, and 
“T] Barbiere di Siviglia” on Friday. Sat- 
urday matinée and evening were repe- 
titions of Wednesday’s and Thursday’s 
operas. 

Leon Rothier delighted a large Brook- 
lyn gathering at the Kismet Temple, on 
Oct. 20, when he sang a group of songs 
with his usual artistic skill. On his pro- 
gram were “Le Cor,” by Flégier; “Chan- 
son d’Adieu,” by Tosti; “Invictus,” by 
Huhn, and “La Marseillaise,” which called 
forth unrestrained enthusiasm. . Hugo 
Troetschel, the Brooklyn organist,’played 
Hollins’ Concert Overture in C Minor 
excellently. Clara Auwell provided pleas- 
ure by her graceful harp playing. She 
gave Oberthur’s “Fantasie” and the “An- 
dante Religioso,” by Thomé, in which 





Lucille Collette, violinist, and Hugo 
Troetschel took part. Miss Collette was 
praised for her interpretation of the An- 
dante and Finale of the Mendelssohn 
Concerto. She also offered pieces by Cho- 
pin, Pugnani-Kreisler and Wieniawski. 
Edna Lee’s interpretative dancing was 
charming. aS. Be 





ALTHOUSE SCORES IN TOPEKA 





Tenor Opens Elks’ Series Auspiciously 
—Donna Easley’s Success 


TOPEKA, KAN., Oct. 23.—Paul Alt- 
house, the Metropolitan tenor, was greet- 
ed by a large and enthusiastic audience 
in his recent recital here as the open- 
ing number of the concert series pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Topeka 
Elks’ Club. Mr. Althouse’s voice was 
in excellent condition. He was repeated- 
ly encored. The Elks were very suc- 
cessful in promoting their concert course 
and disposed of sufficient season tickets 
to guarantee its success. Attendance at 
the first concert promises that the re- 
turns from the series will be sufficient 
to leave a handsome balance in the treas- 
ury. This money will be used for war 
relief work. 

A feature of the fall music season was 
the recital given by Donna Easley of 
New York at the home of Governor Ar- 


- ing evoked much applause. 


thur Capper during the convention of 
the Secretaries of State. Miss Easley, 
who is making a tour of the Middle 
West and Western States, is a Kansas 
girl who gives great promise. Her sing- 
Following 
the completion of her Western tour Miss 
Easley will return to New York and will 
later tour the South. She expects to 
sing at many of the large army training 
camps. 


HEMPEL’S RECITAL ART 
ACCLAIMED IN HOUSTON 


Huge Audience Rejoiced Over Soprano’s 
Singing—San Antonio Director 
Appears with Local Pianist 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 20.—Frieda Hem- 
pel gave unbounded delight to an audi- 
ence numbering nearly 2400 people at 
her song recital last night in City Audi- 
torium. Her accompanist was Paul Eis- 


ler, whose share of applause was highly 
complimentary. Worthy of commenda- 
tion is the local management of this Hem- 
pel recital because of the new departure 
inaugurated last night in the way of 
stage adjustments, which secured the 
finest acoustical effects possible in the 
immense hall, along with a richly har- 
monious decorative scheme. 

The advance sale of seats for the per- 
formances here next week of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company has been phenom- 
enal. The personnel of the committee 
in charge of this enterprise is B. B. Gil- 








mer, chairman; Mrs. Edna Woolford 
Saunders, Mrs. J. Allen Kyle, Mrs. 
George Howard, Messrs. F. M. Law, 


Jesse Jones, John McCleary and Harry 
T. Warner. 

The regular season of Free Municipal 
Concerts given every Sunday afternoon 
in the City Auditorium begins on Oct. 28, 
programs for this year being in the 
hands of Mmes. Edna Saunders, J. A. 
Kyle and Miss Hogg. 

Young Patricio Guttierez, the Hous- 
ton pianist, gave a remarkably fine re- 
cital in the Majestic Theater, under the 
special patronage of all our leading mu- 
sical clubs last week. Julien Paul Blitz, 
now director of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra, came over expressly to 
contribute a ’cello number to the Gut- 
tierez program and, naturally, received 
an ovation. W. Hz. 
Many Engagements Filled by Marie 

Morrisey, the Contralto 


Marie Morrisey, the popular contralto, 
has begun a season of great activity. 
During the latter part of October and 
the beginning of November Miss Mor- 
risey sings at Red Oak, Iowa; Fremont, 
Neb.; Grand Island, Fairfield and Davis 
City, Neb.; Hoboken, N. J.; Newburgh, 
N. Y., and New York City. 








ERNEST DAVIS, PIANO TUNER, 
| BECOMES GRAND OPERA TENOR 


From field and forge, convent and 
counting room have come singers of 
grand opera and among them are.num- 
bered to-day many famous artists. A 
new star on the horizon whose magnitude 
invites public consideration has been “dis- 
covered” in the person of Ernest Davis, 
once a piano tuner and now about to 
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sing leading réles with the Boston Grand 
Opera Company, it is announced. 

Seven years ago in Chicago Mr. Davis 
was employed by various piano com- 
panies in the capacity of a tuner. His 
occupation brought him into contact with 
musicians who discovered that he had a 
voice. Among those whom he met was 
Max Rabinoff, the present impresario 
of the Boston company, who, after watch- 
ing his musical development for seven 
years, has requested his services for the 
transcontinental tour this season. 

Mr. Davis, coming originally from a 
small town in Kansas, is the son of a 
musical Welsh family. His early train- 
ing was in Iola, Kan., and he was a 
student three years at Bethany College. 
His first serious vocal study was begun 
in Chicago, where he was the pupil of 
George Nelson Holt. His début as a 
solo artist occurred at the World’s Fair 
two years ago, when the Haydn Society 
of hisses took first prize in the mem- 
orable choral competition. Lately Mr. 
Davis has held the solo tenor position in 
one of the leading churches of Pitts- 
burgh and last winter he toured in opera, 
singing the roles of Samson, Turiddu, 
Rhadames and Manrico, making a 
notable success wherever he was heard. 

Well over six feet in height, Mr. Davis 
takes his place among the group of oper- 
atic giants, while his vocal altitude 
reaches to D. =. Gy 2. 





WALTER ARNO, THE 
BOSTON PIANIST, A 
MODERN “CENTAUR”’ 


























Walter Arno (on Right) During His 
Visit Through Yellowstone Park 


Boston, Oct. 18.—Walter Arno, a 
well-known young pianist, accompanist 
and teacher of this city, has returned 
after a delightful summer spent in travel 
through the Yellowstone Park. Mr. 
Arno is an expert horseman and saw a 


good deal of the famous park while in 
the saddle. Most of his leisure time dur- 
ing the season is spent in this fashion. 
Mr. Arno has resumed teaching at his 
studio and will be heard extensively this 
season aS accompanist to many well- 
known singers. He will also give a series 
of studio musicales this winter in the 
music room of his new home in Marl- 
boro Street. W. H. L. 


Aged Seventy-three, Becomes a Chief in 
Army 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Oct. 23.— 
George W. Blake, 73 years old, was ac- 
cepted by the local army recruiting sta- 
tion here to-day for service in the Thirty- 
eighth Infantry Division as chief mu- 
sician. Blake is a veteran of the war 
between the States and of numerous 
Indian wars. 








Farrar, Hackett and Malkin Appear in 
Pittsfield, Mass., Concert 


PITTSFIELD, MASs., Oct. 27.—Geraldine 
Farrar, assisted by Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, gave a 
concert in Pittsfield on Oct. 22. This was 
Miss Farrar’s first appearance in Berk- 
shire County and she was enthusiastical- 
ly received. Richard Epstein was ac- 
companist. 





Jorn Gives Recital in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Oct. 22.—Carl 
Jorn, tenor. gave a recital at the Hotel 
Traymore on Oct. 18. Mr. Jérn’s pro- 
gram consisted mainly of operatic num- 









































bers. Assisting Mr. Jérn was Beatrice 
Alexander, contralto, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Neumann of New York was accom- 
panist. J. V. B. 
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SMALLER NEBRASKAN CITIES SPURRED ON TO 
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Splendid Series of Concerts and Festivals Planned by Peru, Wayne, York, Crete, Wahoo, Walthill, 
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-Community Music Movement Takes 

















INCOLN, NEB., Oct. 20.—Forecasts 

for the coming musical season in 
Nebraska go to prove that this state, so 
famed for its material wealth, is also 
to become one of the artistic leaders of 
the West. Many of the smaller cities 
and schools of the state, following in the 
wake of Lincoln, the capital city, and of 
Omaha, are planning splendid series of 
concerts for the winter months. 

Among those colleges of the state which 
lead in musical matters is the State Nor- 
mal School at Peru, whose annual fes- 
tival of music—Dr. Homer C. House, 
originator and manager—is so widely 
known and largely attended by residents 
of all parts of the state and of western 
Iowa and Missouri. The school celebrated 
its fiftieth birthday last June, at the time 
of the Spring Festival, with a strikingly 
spectacular pageant. Pageantry, it is 
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hoped, will continue to be enjoyed in 
Peru, for the little village is pre- 
eminently a “village of neighbors,” com- 
munity spirit having taken entire posses- 
sion of the town. Dr. House of the Nor- 
mal School faculty, leader in all this 
splendid work, announces very interesting 
plans for the coming year’s work. The 
first concert of the year at the college 
will be given by James Goddard of the 
Chicago Opera Company, with assisting 
artists. The Men’s Glee Club of the col- 
lege, under the direction of Dr. House, 
will tour the state in December, giving 
the “home” concert in Peru shortly before 
the holidays. At this, and at the Girls’ 
Glee Club concert, visiting soloists will 
be heard, these to be announced later. 
Dr. House also has charge of the Peru 
College and Community Chorus, which 
will sing Haydn’s “Creation” next year 
at the eighth annual festival. Soloists for 


this oceasion will be Edith Ayres Mce- 
Cullough, soprano; M. J. Brines of Chi- 
cago, tenor, and Charles Gallagher, basso. 
The artists’ recital of the lestival will 
be given jointly by Rita Fornia of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Tilly 
Koenen, the Dutch contralto. The grand 
closing concert will be given by the Col- 
lege and Community Chorus, the Men’s 
Glee Club, the Girls’ Glee Club, and all 
soloists of the festival. The Children’s 
Chorus will, under N. Maud Carpenter, 
sing a complete concert at the Spring 
Festival. Other splendid community 
events in Peru are anticipated, these 
being concerts by the Boys’ Band and 
the community Christmas celebration. 
The State Normal School at Wayne— 
J. J. Coleman, director of the depart- 
ment of music, acting as local manager— 
plans to continue this year the fine series 
of concerts and the May Festival, which 
have been so successful in the past. The 
Community Chorus, which will this year 
include singers from the college on the 
hill and members of the City Community 
Chorus, will in the spring be the main 
feature of the festival, singing, under 
the direction of Mr. Coleman, “The Coro- 
nation of the Rose,” by Root, and Lahee’s 
“Sleeping Beauty.” The Festival Cho- 
rus will be accompanied by the Normal 
School Orchestra. Soloists for this event 
will be announced shortly. Mr. Coleman 
has been very active in furthering the 
cause of better music in Northeastern 
Nebraska, acting as local manager for 
the many artists who have visited Wayne. 


State’s Oldest Music Club 


Among the many fine federated musical 
clubs of the state must be mentioned the 
Amateur Music Club of York, founded in 
1892, the oldest musical club in the state. 
It was also the first club in Nebraska to 
plan any definite work along musical 
lines, and during the past quarter of a 
century has been a model for many of 
the younger organizations. For the past 
two years the members have made a study 
of American cofmposers and their works, 
and have found the subject so broad and 
of such interest that they will continue 
along the same lines this year. Anna 
Gray Bemis is the president. The club 
has brought many artists to York. The 
music department of the York Women’s 
Club will this season work in conjunction 
with the Amateur Music Club. York 
College has in connection Hulitt Con- 
servatory, and they have a number of re- 
citals during the year by visiting artists. 
A study club for the winter has been or- 
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ganized, with a course of lectures on mu- 
sical subjects to be given by J. A. Parks. 
A municipal band has given free con- 
certs on the public square once a week 
all summer. One cannot mention any 
musical work in York without having 
mentioned, or brought to mind, the name 
of J. A. Parks, one of America’s best- 
known publishers of choral music. A 
community chorus under the direction of 
Mr. Parks, meets for rehearsal once a 
week, that they may be in a state of 
“preparedness” to serve the city at any 
time. Among the artists who have visited 
York recently are, Cadman, Bispham, 
Hamlin, Mary Munschoff, Christine 
Miller and Evan Wiitliams. 

Doane College at Crete, Nebraska, re- 
ports that its registration, in the music 
department, is one-third more than it was 
last year, this in spite of war conditions. 
‘the Choral Union of Doane will sing 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” by Thomas 
just before the Christmas vacation, and 
“The Messiah” at the annual commence- 
ment concert in June, at both of these 
concerts being assisted by visiting ar- 
tists of note. The college will, as usual, 
support a concert course. The Men’s 
Glee Club will again tour, singing 
through Ne>raska, Colorado, and South 
Dakota. This club, and the Ladies’ Glee 
Cluo, also under Professor Aller’s direc- 
tion, always gives a fine home program 
annually, an event looked forward to 
eagerly by the college and townspeople. 

Luther College at Wahoo presents an- 
nually an excellent festival. This college 
is situated in the midst of a community 
many of the members of which are of 
Swedish descent, and here, each twenty- 
fourth of June, students, merchants, 
bankers, farmers, and people following 
many other pursuits, gather in a big 
celebration of the old Swedish holiday, 
Mid-summer’s Day. The past year a 
splendid community organization was 
formed for the continuance of this fes- 
tival, representatives being on the exe- 
cutive board from Wahoo, Mead, Swede- 
berg and Malmo. The representatives 
from Wahoo include Carl S. Malmstrom, 
of Luther College Department of Music, 
director of the large inter-community 
chorus; Ferd Anderson, Emil Benson and 
Florence Almquist. Many of the most 
noted soloists from the east have ap- 
peared at these celebrations and on the 
concert course which is a feature of the 
schools activities. At the Reformation 
Festival this fall the Community Chorus, 
under Mr. Malmstrom, will sing “The 
City of God,” by H. Alexander Matthews. 
The College Oratorio Chorus will assist 
at this time. The Bethlehem Church 
Choir, of which Mr. Malmstrom is also 
leader, will sing the “Creation” in the 
spring, with soloists, as well as a special 
musical service at Christmas, and their 
annual concert in April. The Schubert 
Male Chorus of Wahoo will manage a 
splendid concert course, the entire pro- 
ceeds of which will be given to the local 
Red Cross Chapter. The numbers on 
this course as planned will be, the Ora- 
torio Quartet (Mme. Nevada Van de 
Veer, Mrs. Frederick Wheeler, Reed 
Miller, and Frederick Wheeler); “The 
Mikado,” by local talent, under the direc- 
tion of Albert A. White; Apollo Orches- 
tra, and the annual concert by the Schu- 
bert Male Chorus. 

Walthill, Nebraska, a little town on 
the edge of the Omaha Indian Reserva- 
tion in Thurston County, has a small, 
but very active Woman’s Club, of which 
Mrs. Harry Keefe, secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, is the presi- 
dent. This little club has .no separate 


musical department, but spends a share 







-© Mishkin 


of its meeting in the study of music. 
It has been the only concert manage- 
ment in the village, and has to its credit, 


entirely, the instalment of a _ special 
teacher of music in the local public 


schools. 

The Ashland Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
C. E. Pancoast, president, and the Chora] 
Society of Ashland, Mrs. Ernest Wiggen- 
horn, president, have co-operated the 
past year in establishing community 
singing as a feature of the civic life of 
the town. The Choral Society, under the 
direction of Vera Augusta Upton of 
Lincoln, will sing a formal! concert at 
Easter time, with assisting soloists yet 
to be selected. 

Nebraska City Ladies’ Musical Club, 
Mrs. Minnie D. Stanford, president, has 
been active for many years in bringing to 
the little city annually a number of 
splendid artists. The club has this year 
adopted the course of study laid out by 
the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 


Grand Opera in Beatrice 


Beatrice will probably be the only 
Nebraska city, outside of Lincoln and 
Omaha, to be visited by a grand opera 
company. The San Carlo opera forces 
will play in Beatrice in November, fol- 
lowing its Lincoln engagement. Hastings 
and Holdrege, Nebraska, both support 
occasional concerts splendidly, and both 
were favored the past August by con- 
certs by Mme. Schumann-Heink, who 
sang under the management of the 
Standard Chautauqua Company of Lin- 
coln. 

Mrs. W. L. Stickel has been president 
of the Etude Musicale of Kearney for 
some time, and under her capable direc- 
tion the club has made splendid progress. 
A special feature of this club’s work has 
been the series of municipal concerts 
given each Sunday afternoon during the 
season, to which the small sum of ten 
cents admission was charged. The con- 
certs were all well attended by the town 
and college population (a State Normal 
School being located in Kearney). This 
year the membership of the club will de- 
vote much time to Red Cross work. 

One of the most active of Nebraska’s 
federated clubs is the St. Cecilia Society 
of Grand Island. This club has financed 
and managed six spring music festivals 
during the past seven years. Last year 
they heard the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Zimbalist and Oscar Seagle 
as soloists. The year before the same or- 
chestra was the feature of the festival, 
with Hofmann as soloist. The club also 
supports, annually, a splendid concert 
course. When the call came for patriotic 
citizens to buy Liberty bonds, the St. 
Cecilia Society was able to respond with 
$1,000 earned from music festivals and 
held as a festival fund, but which the 
members decided must be used to help 
Uncle Sam. Another feature in the de- 
velopment of the high musical standards 
of the city is the Grand Island Conserva- 
tory of Music, Jane Pinder, director, 
which has, for many years, been a leader 
in forming an appreciation of the best in 
musie in the surrounding community. 

HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA. 





Scranton Philharmonic Has Attractive 


Course 


SCRANTON, PA., Oct. 19.—Ysaye, the 
Belgian violinist, has been booked by the 
Seranton Philharmonic Society to take 
the place of Albert Spalding, who has 
joined the colors, in its concert course to 
be given at the Casino. Frances Alda, 
the Metropolitan Opera prima donna, 
opened the course with Frank La Forge, 
the composer-pianist, on Oct. 22. Other 
well-known artists coming in the series 
are Godowsky, Louis Graveure, Samuel 
Gardner, Julia Culp, Coenraad v. Bos, 
Emma Roberts, Hans Kindler and Carl 
Lammain. Frank J. O’Hara is manag- 
ing the series in Scranton. W. R. H. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. James J. Con- 
nors, contralto soloist at the Cathedral 
of Immaculate Conception, gave a song 
recital Thursday afternoon for the bene- 
fit of the Cosmovilla. 
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HILADELPHIA, Oct., 29.—Leopold 
Stokowski’s affection for the German 
symphonic classics is invariably displayed 
whenever he has occasion to comment 
publicly on musical ideals. In voicing 
his pleas for the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
endowment fund last season the conduc- 
tor’s allusions to Beethoven and Mozart 
were made with an emphasis of adoration 
suggesting tributes to divinities. And 
yet Mr. Stokowski’s allotment of the 
works of these masters during the course 
of a concert season has never been espe- 
cially generous. 

There was, it is true, apparently less 
hesitation about offering thoroughly 
standardized masterpieces during Mr. 
Stokowski’s first year here than is ap- 
parent now. To-day the novelty propa- 
ganda—laudable, of course, from many 
viewpoints—is extremely insistent. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s director yields 
rather freely to its clamors. The Bee- 
thoven C Minor too infrequently en- 
thralls us nowadays. Modern composers 
of all nationalities receive scrupulously 


respectful consideration. This attitude 
betrays highly commendable initiative 
and artistic tolerance. But the danger 
of Beethoven’s becoming a “bromide” 
need appall no music lover. That doc- 
trine is quite as fallacious as the one 
which now seems to inspire evasion of 
Shakespeare before the footlights. 

It is agreeable to note that in the 
coming fourth concert of his organization 
this week Mr. Stokowski will be unapolo- 
getic for noble art, no matter how fam- 
iliar, and will interpret the “Unfinished 


Symphony.” Perhaps a few Beethoven 
“novelties” will be disclosed later. 
* * * 
Awaiting their appearance __ this 


autumn, Philadelphians have heard hand- 
some instrumental tributes paid to the 
music of the oldest and newest republics, 
America and Russia. The last named 
nationality was represented to the ex- 
clusion of all others in last week’s Acad- 
emy concerts. To cavil at art that is 
excellently interpreted merely because it 
is not something else may seem a trifle 
ungracious. Let it therefore be recorded 
that although no indisputable master- 
pieces were presented last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, modern 
Slavic works were enjoyably exhibited 
and with as much sympathy and intelli- 
gence as if they had been masterpieces. 

In the illumination of Slavic musie Mr. 
Stokowski always appears especially in- 
spired. Perhaps racial affinity has some- 
thing to do with the situation, for in 
direct ancestry the distinguished leader 
is partly Polish. Diverse criticisms of 
his handling of the classics have some- 
times been expressed. Unanimous popu- 
lar favor is the familiar reward for his 
Muscovite programs. Such was enthusi- 
astically in evidence last Friday after- 
noon. o score of positive genius was 
submitted, for even Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slav” can scarcely rank as the 
highest representative of his art. De- 
signed as a patriotic fanfare, it assur- 
edly does not outstrip its plan. 

The novelty, Scriabine’s “Poem of Ec- 
stasy,” proved interesting in its inten- 
sity, its rather revolutionary instrumen- 
tation and its suggestion of lofty, though 
egoistic aims. But it is never great mu- 
sic. Perhaps the composer’s death, com- 
paratively recently, robbed the music 
world of an adolescent genius, feeling his 
way to a method. In this particular 
symphonic poem Scriabine seems deter- 
mined to outstrip the boldest cacaphon- 
ous effects of his contemporaries, to pile 
tone on tone with reckless prodigality 
and then make amends with exquisite 
passages of restless harmonies adumbrat- 
ing that well-worn theme “the soul of a 


poet.” Not content with vagueness in 
this respect, the Russian went to the 
labor of composing a set of verses to 
serve as a program basis. Their poetic 
concept is rather trite and the tonal 
painting employed to enhance them is 
essentially quite as indefinite as is much 
of the ambitious program music of the 
present day. Had Scriabine called his 
product “Death and Transfiguration” or 
“A Hero’s Life” the score would have 
seemed equally fitting. Magniloquent 
haziness is typical of much modern music. 
“Through struggles to the stars” is fre- 
quently the favorite theme. There is no 
reason, of course, why this subject should 
not be used. It is the insistence on spe- 
cial titles which is the weak spot in the 
procedure. Surely it would be saner to 
label these ecstatic outpourings merely 
“Symphonic Poem No. 1” or “No. 2.” To 
the composer their specific messages may 
appear clearly expressed. But realiza- 
tion of the subtleties of their philosophy 
by the average audience demands attrib- 
utes of music which it hardly possesses. 
Insistence of céncreteness by the com- 
poser is apt to carry one to the line of 
absurdity. Richard Strauss has done this 
several times, notably with the machine 
reproducing the ovine “baas” in his “Don 
Quixote.” 

Mention of sheep naturally brings us 
back to our muttons. Scriabine’s orches- 
tra is typically modern in its passionate 
opulence. His melodic structure is point- 
edly Wagnerian. “Toujours Wagner!” 
exclaimed James Huneker in his brilliant 
review of this novelty last Saturday. 
The verdict was sound. “Toujours 
‘Tristan’!” would make it even more spe- 
cifically veracious. 

Strikingly contrasted with Scriabine’s 
radical contrapuntal achievements were 
the design and execution of Kalinnikoff’s 
Symphony No. 1 in G Minor, which 
opened the Russian program. Here is a 
light, tuneful work, virgin of Slavic mel- 
ancholy and “soul-sickness,” musically 
shallow and yet emphatically agreeable, 
when graced by Mr. Stokowski’s very mas- 
terly and considerate interpretation. 
Not a trace of the mad, morbid mysti- 
cism of Russia, which unquestionably 
serves to inspire not a few composers of 
the new democratic empire, was trace- 
able in the offering. Kalinnikoff is here 
as harmless as Massenet in one of his 
suavest and most velvety moods. Here 
the barbaric Tartar is a college product 
and wears his conventional evening dress 
with assurance and easy grace. 

The other program number was the 
group of “Prince Igor’”’ dances from the 
opera of that name. Borodine’s wild and 
surging “atmospheric” music proved 
highly effective without chorographic aid, 
and Mr. Stokowski’s band played the ex- 
cerpts with superb feeling and eloquence. 
The music of “Anacreon in Heaven,” or 
more popularly speaking, the ‘“Star- 
Spangled Banner,” has now regularly 
taken its place in our concert world. 
Last week the national hymn divided the 
program in the middle and the artistic 
effect was not entirely happy. Mr. 
Stokowski has now changed his roster 
and the patriotic tribute precedes his 
entertainment. 

*x ok * 


In addition to its functions as a social 
organization the Musical Art Club of this 
city continues to justify its claims for 
consideration with “invitation” concerts 
of thoroughly praiseworthy character. 
A delightful entertainment, submitting 
some excellent artists, was given in the 
club’s present quarters at Seventeenth 
and Chestnut streets last Tuesday even- 
ing. Just at present, of course, the 
rather constricted dimensions of the con- 
cert room have manifest drawbacks. 
These are particularly noticeable when 
the program introduces pianists of viril- 
ity and power. Remedy for these condi- 
tions is near at hand, however, since the 
club is rapidly pushing its plans for the 
new splendid home which it will erect 
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around the corner on Ranstead Street. 
The new quarters will provide a hand- 
some and properly proportioned concert 
hall where the best virtuosi may easily 
realize the possibilities of their art. 

Tuesday night’s affair brought for- 
ward Hunter Welsh, a gifted Philadelphia 
pianist with a sound technical equipment 
and a goodly endowment of taste and 
that elusive yet potent quality vaguely 
known as “temperament.” Mr. Welsh is 
partly a Leschetizky product and partly 
his art is informed by a broad-minded 
cosmopolitanism that is especially re- 
freshing in days when various kinds of 
propagandas are ubiquitous obsessions. 
He is a sincere and forceful performer. 
He can handle Chovin with rare imagina- 
tive feeling and he is equally at home in 
the more tempestuous atmosphere of 
Liszt or even in the interpretation of 
revolutionary and ultra-modern compos 
ers. The “Soirée de Vienne,” magnifi- 
cently rendered, was a leading feature of 
his three all too brief selections on Tues- 
day. This highly interesting performer 
is already well known through public 
concerts in many of the musical centers 
of America. His home city is looking 
forward with pleasure to a recital which 
he is to give here in Witherspoon Hall in 
about ten days. 

The balance of the Musical Art Club’s 


program was entrusted to Mr. and Mrs. 
Berton Piersol, who were heard in oper- 
atic numbers that ranged in scope from 
Mozart to Glinka and Verdi. The Pier- 
sols, tenor and soprano, are well trained, 
experienced artists with a fine record of 
achievement at the Bremen Municipal 
Opera House. The charm of their per- 
sonalities was gratifyingly apparent in 
the “intimacy” of the club’s little ‘‘hall.” 

Mention of non-public musical enter- 
prises recalls the rather uncomfortable 
plight of the Schubert Bund, an excellent 
and ambitious symphony society, sup- 
ported by private subscriptions, which 
usually ensures the maintenance of a 
series of three or four mid-winter con- 
certs in the Forrest Theater on Sunday 
evening. 

Walter Pfeiffer, the director, recently 
to'd the writer that the society, which has 
a long record of activity in Philadelphia 
musical circles, felt somewhat uneasy 
concerning its name. “Of course there’s 
nothing the matter with Schubert,” de- 
clared Mr. Pfeiffer, “but ‘Bund’ has not 
exactly an auspicious sound nowadays. 
And yet,” he continued, “I don’t want to 
change the title. It has traditions whose 
influence I am loath to surrender. The 
president of our organization is an Eng- 
lishman, John Armbruster. That fact 
should inspire confidence.” 














“Chu Chin Chow” a Revelation 


Tale of the Arabian Nights Delights a Gala Audience at the Man- 
hattan Opera House—Triumphs for George Rasely, Tessa 
Kosta, Kate Condon, Felice di Gregorio and Francis J. 
Boyle in Singing Parts—Production Lavishly Mounted——Mr. 
Norton’s Music Ably Conducted by Gustave Ferrari 














QO*X* of the most stupendous produc- 
tions ever made in America was ac- 
complished on Monday evening, Oct. 22, 
when “Chu Chin Chow” was performed 
at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York. The big auditorium was packed 
with a typical “first-night’”’ audience, 
which sat in rapt attention and gave fre- 
quent manifestations of its pleasure. 
lor two years, we are told, “Chu Chin 
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George Rasely, Tenor, as “Nur-Al-Huda” 
and Tessa Kosta, Soprano, as “Mar- 
jana,” Two Principals in the Produc- 
tion of “Chu Chin Chow” 


Chow” has delighted audiences at His 
Majesty’s Theater in London. If we are 
not mistaken it will exert an appeal here 
for quite as long a period. It is Oscar 
Asche’s narration of the old story of 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” with 
music by Frederic Norton. As presented 
by Messrs. Elliott, Comstock and Gest it 
is a spectacle of the first rank, mounted 
with a gorgeousness and splendor that 
matches the glories of the Diaghileff 
Ballet Russe. To E. Lyall Swete, the 
English stage-director (who came over 
to put on the production) is due great 


eredit. He was given an ovation when 
he appeared on the stage at the close of 
the play and made a delightful laconic 
curtain-speech, thanking the audience 
for its approving reception of his work. 

Tyrone Power enacts Abu Hassan, alias 
Chu Chin Chow, with remarkable skill. 
Henry Dixey is clever as Ali Baba. Flor- 
ence Reed, as Zahrat-Al-Kulub, gives a 
performance so vital and so vividly de- 
lineated as to place her among the great- 
est dramatic artists of our day. Albert 
Howson as Kasim Baba is adequate. 

rhe singing parts are in the hands of 

George Rasely, Tessa Kosta, Kate Con- 
don, Felice di Gregorio and Francis J. 
Boyle. In George Rasely Mr. Gest has 
transformed one of the most highly gifted 
young American concert-tenors into a 
singing actor, who established himself 
a success immediately with his portrayal 
of the rdle of Nur-Al-Huda. Mr. Rase- 
ly’s lovely tenor sounded beautiful in 
the vast spaces of the Manhattan and he 
acted his part unaffectedly, with grace 
and considerable balance for a newcomer 
to the stage. 
_ Miss Kosta sang her music enchant- 
ingly, disclosing one of the prettiest lyric 
soprano voices that we have heard in a 
long time. She looked and acted just as 
well as she sang. Miss Condon may al- 
ways be depended upon to do justice to 
her role. She made much of the comic 
part of it and, looking for all the world 
like “Kasim Baba’s Head Wife,” carried 
her duties through very successfully. 
There are admirable things in her sing- 
ing, though her voice sounded a bit tired. 
Mr. di Gregorio’s fine baritone graced 
the appealing song of the cobbler, Baba 
Mustafa, and Mr. Boyle sang his open- 
ing song with gusto. 

Mr. Norton’s music accompanies some 
of the dialogue, while in other places it 
takes the form of solos, duos, choruses, 
etc. It is agreeable music of no especial 
distinction, fairly well orchestrated (the 
program furnishes the information that 
the English composer, Percy E. Fletcher, 
is responsible for this) and on the whole 
appropriate. It is Oriental by way of 
Charing Cross and Piccadilly. A good 
orchestra, under the capable baton of 
Gustave Ferrari, played it effectively. 

A. W. K. 





Where One Copy Goes 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to your paper. I read it with in- 
terest every week, and then I send the 
copies to my brother, who is in Camp 
Funston. After reading them, he leaves 
them in the Y. M. C. A. reading room, 
for those who are interested. He says 
they enjoy the paper greatly. 

With regards, 

LUELLA MAY FOcHrT. 
Grinnell, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1917. 
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| NEWS OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, Oct. 27, 1917. 

ALTER KNUPFER, director of the 

Knupfer Studios, announces a series 
of young artists’ recitals during the sea- 
son in the recital hall connected with the 
Knupfer Studios. Of special interest will 
be an all-American program by members 
of Mr. Knupfer’s artist class, and a re- 
cital by John Wiederhirn, a member of 
the faculty, who will offer a program de- 
voted exclusively to the works of Chicago 
composers. Miss Magdalen Massman, 
who conducts the children’s classes, will 
open the series with a program for young 
people. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 
guest artist this morning for the Chicago 
Musical College concert in the Ziegfeld 
Theater. She sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” 


from Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “Elijah.” 
The rest of the program was given by 
students. 

Gustaf Holmquist and C. Gordon Wed- 
ertz, of the Chicago Musical College fac- 
ultv. gave a joint recital at the Saron 
Swedish Lutheran Church on Wednesday. 
Mr. Wedertz has been engaged to give 
six organ recitals at Sinai Temple for the 
Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Leon Sametini, head of the violin de- 
partment of the Chicago Musical College, 
played as soloist this week with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra in Minne- 
apolis. 

Henry Purmort Eames has just re- 


was 





FRANCES NASH, 
PIANIST, REPEATS 
SUCCESS AT 
CHILLICOTHE 


Frances Nash returned to 
Chillicothe, Ohio, on the nine- 
teenth of October to open the 
Municipal Concert Series, in 
joint recital with Mabel Gar- 
rison. The following letter 
from Mr. Hyde, director gen- 
eral, has just been received by 
Miss Nash’s manager: 


Miss Evelyn Hopper, 

Aeolian Hall, 

New York City. 
My Dear Miss Hopper: 

Miss Nash arrived as scheduled and 
repeated her brilliant success of last 
season. This concert was, in my judg- 
ment, the most artistic, the most fin- 
ished, the most expressive of musical 
art in its best form, which has been 
given in the thirty (30) years I have 
resided here. 

Miss Nash achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess last 'year, when her associate was 
not in good form. Her auditors, last 
year, marveled at her wonderful dex- 
terity and _ skill. Under such condi- 
tions, it is usual for patrons to idealize 
the artist, hence it is difficult to return 
and achieve the same brilliant success. 
Miss Nash did it last night, and did it 
splendidly and convincingly. 

Kindly express to her my apprecia- 
tion and believe me to be, with per- 
sonal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WILBY G. HYDE. 








turned from Dubuque, Ia., where he 
played a pianoforte recital. 

Oscar Wagner, a pupil of Henry Eames, 
gave a piano recital yesterday evening in 
the Cosmopolitan School of Music, Kim- 
ball Hall. He gave a recital also at Blue 
Island, Ill., on Thursday. 

Walton Pyre, director of the Walton 
Pyre School of Acting and Expression, 
affiliated with the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, Kimball Hall, is conducting 
several classes in operatic action. 

Whitney Tew, basso and vocal teacher, 
has tripled the size of his studios, ob- 
taining a fine view of Lake Michigan, on 
which his enlarged studio fronts. The 
growth of his vocal class made it 
necessary for him to increase his accom- 
modations. 

Thomas N. MacBurney lectured on Sid- 
ney Lanier, giving an appreciation of the 
poet and musician, in the MacBurney 
Studios on Monday evening. Next week’s 
lecture will be on “Music and Religion,” 
by Dr. Edward Scribner Ames, of the 
University of Chicago. 

Burton Thatcher, baritone, was guest 
artist this morning in the Chicago Mu- 
sical College’s student program in the 
Ziegfeld Theater. 

Calista Conant, appearing this week 
in songs and readings, is a former stu- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College 
where she received vocal instruction from 
Mrs. O. L. Fox, and studied elocution 
at the school of expression. 

The Chicago Musical College school 
of opera will stage the whole of Leon- 
cavallo’s “Pagliacci,” in the Ziegfeld 
Theater, on Nov. 10, under the direction 
of Edoardo Sacerdote. All the details, 
soloists, chorus, etc., will be drawn from 
the resources of the institution itself. 

Annie Lee Hamilton, student of Adolph 
Muhlmann, has been engaged for a 
lyceum tour by the Redpath Bureau. 
She will appear in French and English 
costume recitals. 

Mrs. Matilda Evelyn Kinehan, con- 
tralto, of Los Angeles, gave a recital in 
the studio of D. A. Clippinger this after- 
noon. Mrs. Charles Orchard accom- 
panied. 


GEORGE DOSTAL GIVES 
A “ BALLAD CONCERT” 


Tenor Sings Spiritedly Before Carnegie 
Hall Audience—Lucille Orrell 
an Able Assistant 


George Dostal, Tenor. Assisted by 
Lucille Orrell, ’Cellist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, evening, Oct. 28. Accom- 
panist, Emil J. Polak, Peter Boerger- 
mann at the organ. The program: 


“A Voice in the Night,” Marie Waters 
Kennedy ; “The Eagle,’ Polak; “When I 
Go Alone,” Buzzi-Peccia; Finale to Act 
I, “Russalka,’ Dvorak; Mr. Dostal. 
“Andante,” Grieg; “Guitarre,” Mosz- 
kowski; “Allegro Appassionato,” Saint- 
Saéns; Miss Orrell. “All Erin Is Call- 
ing, Mavourneen,” O’Hara; “If I Were 
King of Ireland,” Foster; “Little Mother 
of Mine,” Burleigh; Mr. Dostal. “Haunt- 
ing Memory,” Bond; “A Thought,” 
Polak; “Sancta Maria,” Fauré; Mr. Dos- 
tal, assisted by Miss Orrell, Mr. Polak 
and Mrs. Boergermann. “Melodie,” Po- 
lak; “Vito,” Popper; Miss Orrell. “Some- 
time Yowll Remember,” Head; “Life,” 
Speaks; “Jasmine Door,” Scott; Mr. 
Dostal. 





Mr. Dostal has a high tenor voice of 
good quality, but too light in caliber for 
the huge auditorium at Carnegie Hall. 
In his attempt to fill the space he forced 
his tones and by the middle of the pro- 
gram was. singing’ consistently off 
the key. The concert was of a type pop- 
ular some years ago in London under the 
title of “‘Ballad Concerts” and in this 
field Mr. Dostal should be a valuable 
singer, as his diction is unusually clear 
and his singing spirited. 

With the exception of the aria from 
Dvorak’s “Russalka,” the program was 
composed of songs. The aria is more or 
less of'a novelty, but has little to recom- 
mend it beyond the chance it gives the 
singer to show off high notes. The tes- 
situra is ruinously high, but Mr. Dostal 
was quite equal to its demands. A group 
of Irish songs were much applauded and 
Fauré’s “Sancta Maria,” with piano and 


organ accompaniment and ’cello obbli- 
gato, made a good impression with the 
audience. 

Lucille Orrell, ’cellist, who assisted Mr. 
Dostal, played very well. She has an 
agreeable personality and handles her 
instrument with finish. Of her numbers 
the “Allegro Appassionato” of Saint- 
Saéns and the “Vito” of Popper were the 
best. To the former Miss Orrell gave as 
encore the same composer’s “Le Cygne,” 
which has seldom been better played 
here. 

A word must be said about three com- 
positions by Emil Polak, who was the ac- 
companist. His songs, “The Fagle” and 
“A Thought,” are well written, more or 
less in the modern French manner, as is 
also the “Melodie,” played by Miss Or- 
rell. Mr. Polak has apparently an ex- 
cellent fund of melody and he presents 
it in a musicianly and interesting way. 

J. A. H. 


HORTENSE DORVALLE HEARD 





Sings with Vogliotti, Tenor, for the 


National Opera Club 


Hortense Dorvalle, dramatic soprano, 
and Giuséppe Vogliotti, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, appeared as solo- 
ists before the National Opera Club of 


America, Baroness von Klenner, presi- 
dent, at the Waldorf-Astoria, on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 18, when they presented a 
highly interesting program. Miss Dor- 
valle opened the program with Mas- 
senet’s “Il est bon, il est doux” from 
“Hérodiade.” She gave to this number 
the deep dramatic feeling that it calls 
for. She gave as an encore Tosti’s 
“Pour un Baiser.” 

Mr. Vogliotti was heard in the “Cielo 
e Mar” solo from “Gioconda” and gave 
“Le Donne é@ Mobile” from “Rigoletto” 
as an encore in a most brilliant manner. 

Again on the afternoon of Oct. 25 Miss 
Dorvalle appeared on short notice, sub- 
stituting for Florence Mulford of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who was 
indisposed, before the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at the Ho- 
tel Astor. Her singing of the aria, 
“Suicidio” from “Gioconda,”’ was a de- 
light, and she won the entire approval of 
the audience which crowded the large 
ballroom. Miss Dorvalle responded to 
the insistent demands of the audience 
with Speaks’s “Morning,” which she 
gave in a finished manner. Mr. Vogliotti 
repeated the same numbers which he 
sang before the National Opera Club. 
Chevalier Loverde played the accompani- 
ments on both occasions in a satisfactory 
manner. 








NEWS OF THE BOSTON STUDIOS 

















Boston, Oct. 13, 1917. 


HE first of a series of musicales for 

the present season was given at the 
studio of Frederick W. Wodell, vocal 
teacher, on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 6. 
The following singers took part: Isabel 
Souter, Mildred Thomas, Anna Cullinane 
and Doris Sylvester, sopranos; Flora Ed- 


mands and Mary Piguet, contraltos; 
G. W. Bratt, Alec Peddie, tenors, and 
M. Ahern, basso. 

Edith Rowena Noyes Greene and Roy 
Godard Greene have returned from their 





N. Y. EVE. 
lyric soprano with a really fine quality of voice, 
gave a recital yesterday at the Princess Theatre. 
She sang with feeling : 


SUN—Betsy Lane Shepherd a 


summer home, Greene Lodge in Falmouth 
on Cape Cod, and have opened their 
studios in Boston and Framingham, 
Mass. 

Marjorie Church, pianist, has resumed 
her pedagogical work. Miss Church is to 
be one of the soloists at the first concert 
of the year of the MacDowell Club, to 
be given in Steinert Hall on Dec. 5. 

Katherine Ricker, the contralto, hav- 
ing closed her summer home in Wood- 
fords, Me., stopped off, en route home, to 
attend the three-days’ music festival in 
Portland, and has now returned and 
opened her vocal studio. WwW. eh 


BETSY LANE 


SHEPHERD $ 


First New York Recital 


An Unqualified Success! 
CLS OTALIS IB COS AE AER RY i erste ge oR Ram 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: — 





N. Y. SUN (Mr. Henderson)—Mrs. Shep- 
herd sang yesterday in tune, with excellent 
phrasing, with good breath support, clear enun- 
ciation and a good command of graduation of 
tone. Technical equipment of such kind has de- 
cided value. In the recital field it must of 
necessity be employed in the service of under- 
standing, and this indeed Mrs. Shepherd showed. 
The severest test of her art was Handel’s ‘‘Oh, 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,’’ and she 
passed it victoriously, for she sang the number 
with breadth and dignity of style and with genu- 
ine feeling. 


N. Y. TIMES—Betsy Lane Shepherd, inter- 
ested and pleased a good-sized audience at the 
Princess Theatre yesterday afternoon with her 





EVE. POST—Among the first to make a 
début in the present musical season is a soprano 
of unusually pleasant qualities. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd. It speaks well for her musical intelli- 
gence that she chose this song of Franz, which 
from every point of view, is one of the most 
difficult lieder in the whole song literature, and 
with which, for that reason, few singers dare to 
cope. It means the power to sing, slowly, a 
phrase of quite unusual length, so that neither 
audience nor singer feels breathless at the end 
of the phrase, and when this end has been 
achieved, it calls for deep feeling unhampered by 
any technical difficulties. For this one achieve- 
ment Mrs. Shepherd deserves to be congratulated, 
even if she had done nothing more, which, how- 
ever, was not the case. 





AMERICAN—Her presentation of 
Whether 
German 


~~. WW, 
songs was as charming as her name. 
she sang old Italian airs by Marcello, 
lieder by Franz and Schumann, ultra modern 
French chansons by Debussy and Hue or songs 
in English by La Forge and Estell she was a 
musical delight. 


disclosure of an agreeable and _ well-managed 
voice, a sincere and straightforward style, and 
musical feeling. The voice is a soprano of ex- 
cellent metal. Mrs. Shepherd's style is fluent 
and her delivery spontaneous and her perform- 
ance is musical and intelligent. 





N. Y. GLOBE—The audience seemed de- 
lighted with her recital. Intelligence, musical 
feeling and courage were conspicuous in her per- 
formance yesterday. 


N. Y. TRIBUNE-—She displayed that intelli- 
gence and clearness of expression which discrim- 
inating lovers of song delight in. 


N. Y. TELEGRAPH—She proved that Eng- 
lish may not only be sung, but sung beautifully. 


N. ¥Y. EVE. WORLD—She sang with ex- 
pression and her selections were tasteful. 








Mrs. Shepherd is now on a two months’ tour of the West 
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Inaugurate Philharmonic Season 
with Symphony by Henry Hadley 





American’s ‘‘North-East-South-West” Has New York Premiére and 
Earns Its Composer an Ovation—Stransky Receives Splendid 
Tribute from Audience and Players— New Concertmaster and 
Harpist Prove of Sterling Worth—Orchestra Plays with Wonted 


Virtuosity and Expressiveness 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, Conductor. Concert, Car- 
negie Hall, Evening, O¢t. 25. Soloist, 
Alfred Kastner, Harpist. The Pro- 
gram: 


Symphony, No. 4, in D Minor, Op. 64, 
“North-East-South-West,” Henry Had- 
ley (first time in New York); “Inter- 
mede Symphonique” from “Notre Dame 
de la Mer,’ Dubois; “Don Juan,” 
Strauss; Overture, “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner. 


VEN with a program not unexcep- 
tionable as to musical value and 
interest, the first concert of the Phil- 
harmonic’s  seventy-sixth year was 
fraught with elements of success. A 
fine glow of enthusiasm prevailed from 
the start and when Mr. Stransky stepped 
into view the orchestra greeted him with 
a fanfare, while the large audience, with 
an impulse of spontaneous accord, rose 
to its feet and applauded the conductor 
long and loud, A New York audience 
must be deeply moved to do this sort of 
thing. It was, indeed, an altogether gra- 
cious and unusual tribute and a meaning- 
ful indication of the esteem in which 


local music-lovers hold him. When the 
clamor ceased he led the orchestra 
through the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and occasioned a further outburst, fol- 
lowing which he and his men addressed 
themselves to the serious musical busi- 
ness of the evening. The first item there- 
of, a symphony by an American about 
America, stirred up a great show of cor- 
diality at its close and earned its com- 
poser an ovation which he had repeatedly 
to acknowledge from his box. Other 
numbers evoked warmth and after a per- 
formance of Strauss’s “Don Juan,” car- 
ried out with distinctive Philharmonic 
virtuosity, the conductor had to signal 
the players to rise in deference to the 
tumult. Altogether, a heart-warming 
inaugural. 


Excellent Acquisitions 


Eulogistic comment on the quality of 
this orchestra’s make-up and on the 
warmth, the glow, the beauty and bril- 
liance of its playing became some time 
ago something of a superfluity. In alter- 
ing, modifying and incessantly improv- 
ing nothing gives Mr. Stransky pause, 
however. Over the summer he has con- 
trived still further to fortify the ensem- 
ble. In addition to a few minor changes 
in the second violin section, he has a new 
concertmaster, Alfred Megerlin, a Bel- 
gian, and a new harpist, Alfred Kastner. 
Mr. Megerlin is clearly a concertmaster 
to be treasured and, in a number of solo 
passages that devolved upon him during 
the evening, exhibited a lovely tone and 
notable executive skill and taste. Than 
Mr. Kastner the Philharmonic has had 
no better harpist in years. 

Doubtless considerations of patriotism 
and loyalty had something to do with 


the position of priority to which Mr. 
Hadley’s ‘‘North-East-South-West” Sym- 
phony was assigned. It is not a new 
work, having been written to order for 
Carl Stoeckel’s Norfolk (Conn.) festival 
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Photo by Batn News Servtce 

Henry Hadley, Whose Symphony was a 

Feature of the Philharmonic’s First 

Concert, and Josef Stransky, Conduc- 
tor of the Orchestra 


six years back. Nor is it a great or even 
signally important one. Its four move- 
ments furnish a fair summary of its 
composer’s virtues and_ shortcomings, 
though as a complete conception it falls 
far short of a work so relatively unpre- 
tentious as his piano trio, in warmth and 
plasticity of musical thought. 

The symphony is said to be intended as 
a tonal portraiture of the four sections of 
this country. To many the musical differ- 
entiations will seem arbitrary and not al- 
ways warranted. Both the northern and 
eastern‘localities Mr. Hadley denotes in 
a dolorous or a darkly combative vein, 
even when striving to express their more 
energetic characteristics. The north 
and east are not really altogether as sol- 
emn and uncompromising as he makes 
them out to be, but let that pass. The 
south must needs be jocular and mer- 
curial, of course, and the west buoyant, 
effusive and dynamic. It is not necessary 
at present to inquire into the “Ameri- 
canism” of all this. Such divagations 
lead into speculative morasses in which 
we have not at this juncture the neces- 
sary leisure to flounder. 
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The symphony demonstrates freely 
Mr. Hadley’s adroitness in manipulating 
the orchestra, his agreeable sense of col- 
oristic values, his skill in marshaling 
massed effects and imposing sonorities, 
his general constructive ingenuity. Of 
great or long sustained polyphonic mobil- 
ity this music is not. But it is a sincere 
outgiving expressed with the note of per- 
sonal conviction and sometimes on im- 
pressively broad lines, but wanting the 
inspirational substance and the imagina- 
tive touch to make it successful, per- 
suasive and appealing. The basic ideas 
are neither distinguished nor engrossing 
in force or beauty. The first movement 
begins and ends with a stately chorale, 
though there are things in the main 
body of this section which suggest a curi- 
ous blend of Wagner and “Tosca.” The 
second, “East,” is the best section of the 
four in the projection of a mood and 
in vigor of conception. The “lively 
dance” in the middle section “which ap- 
proaches ragtime” loses most of this sup- 
posed liveliness by the strong minor feel- 
ing that encompasses it. Brisk and 
lively, the “southern” movement, with its 
intended suggestions of Negro tunes and 
wholesale syncopation, is, nevertheless, 
inherently trivial. While the “West,” 
despite an Indian episode, grows monot- 
onous in its vacuity. 

The symphony had obviously enjoyed 
a very careful preparation and was 
played with thoroughly admirable finish 
and spirit. Excellently done was also 
Dubois’s “Interméde Symphonique” from 
the choral legend, “Notre Dame de la 
Mer,” given in commemoration of its 
composer’s eightieth birthday. Dubois 
does not stand among the giants, for all 
the agreeable qualities of his abundant 
output, and the present intermezzo, while 
it contains some suavely melodious pages 
that seem to whisper insinuatingly of 
Gounod and Massenet, as well as some 
sterner phrases that hark back to “Tris- 
tan,” is too long for what is in it. 

Mr. Kastner’s playing of the “Sacred” 
and “Profane” dances of Debussy proved 
him an artist of surpassing technique, 
refinement and delicacy. The dances, 
though never before done here in their 
original form—for chromatic harp with 
string accompaniment—are _ sufficiently 
familiar in their unimportance. 

Concerning the finest musical offerings 
of the program, the Strauss tone poem 
and Wagner overture, it will suffice to 
record that they were played as the Phil- 
harmonic always plays them. 

ma. F. P. 








ARTHUR MIDDLETON GIVEN 
HEARTY RECITAL GREETING 


Bass-Baritone of Metropolitan Opera 
Company Sings Interesting Pro- 
gram Splendidly 


Arthur Middleton has never enjoyed 
at the Metropolitan the opportunity to 
disclose the full extent of his gifts, con- 
fined as he has been to “Lohengrin” Her- 
alds, “Kuryanthe” Kings, “Fidelio” Don 
Fernandos and “Parsifal” knights or 
Titurels. In concert and oratorio the 
reputation of this American bass-bari- 
tone is a matter of some years’ stand- 
ing, but his art has ripened since the 
time he devoted himself exclusively to 
that sort of thing, a fact vividly demon- 
strated last Monday evening, when he 
gave at A£olian Hall such a recital as 
will certainly go down among the really 
great artistic exhibitions of the season. 
The musical year brings forward very 
few disclosures of art so consummate or 
vocalism so richly satisfying. Mr. Mid- 
dleton presented an aggregation of 
songs ranging from Handelian arias, 
both florid and sustained, old English 
airs, German lieder, operatic numbers 
like the “Drum Major’s Song” of Thomas 
and the “Largo al Factotum,” as well as 
a number of American Kipling ballad 
settings with a mastery of their several! 
requirements and a ready command of 
expression that would have assured his 
artistic distinction even in default of 
vocal material as such. But Mr. Middle- 
ton’s singing resources in their quality 
and abundance put to shame those of 
most of his Metropolitan colleagues dig- 
nified in the public estimation by much 
more important operatic allotments. His 
subsidiary position deluded many to the 
extent of his capabilities and their un- 
foldment in A®olian Hall struck such 
with the force of an unawaited surprise. 
The warmth of his reception at the hands 
of a large audience had something in it 
of an object lesson. 

Mr. Middleton’s magnificently rich end 
mellow voice—a voice of inspiring even- 
ness and amplitude, of flexibility and 
resonance—adapts itself with equally 
happy and instant facility to broad, 
orotund delivery as to billowy Handelian 
roulades, to the publication of deep emo- 








tion and nobility of sentiment as to the 
more conventional order of operatic ut- 


terance embodied in the ‘“Tambour 
Major” song. It never transgresses the 
precepts of perfect intonation. The 


range of dynamic nuance and wealth of 
contrast the singer obtains are enchanting 
and the employment of them nearly al- 
ways tasteful. Mr. Middleton’s oratorio 
training has enabled him to deal with 
Handel’s “O Ruddier Than the Cherry” 
with ideal assurance of style, while the 
same master’s “‘Where’er You Walk” 
was in his hands a model of broad le- 


gato and beautifully contrived phras- 
ing. Such singing and art as he showed 


in “My Lovely Celia” belong to the finest 
traditions of pure song. As much might 
be urged in favor of his profoundly con- 
ceived “Wanderer” and “Asra’’—both re- 
plete with artistic detail—as well as of 
a presentation of Schubert’s ‘“Leier- 
mann,” suffused with all that intensity 
of poignance this heart-rending song ex- 
acts. Mr. Middleton’s enunciation might 
serve as a model to all singers—particu- 
larly when he sings English. 

Rodney Saylor accompanied _ excel- 
lently. mM F. fF. 





GEORGE HARRIS SINGS 
WITH HIS WONTED ART 


Tenor Commands Admiration for His 
Sensitive Interpretations in An- 
nual New York Recital 


George Harris’s annual New York re- 
cita] oecurred at AXolian Hall last Mon- 
day afternoon. The tenor, whose pro- 
grams are always admirably diversified 
and unconventional, offered an extremely 
interesting one this time that began with 
Handel’s “Sound an Alarm” and two 
seldom heard but ravishing arias of 
Bach and progressed through a Duparc 
and a Russian group to a quantity of 
English folk-songs, a new song, “Up- 
hili,” by himself; Barbirolli’s inspiring 


“Credo Patriotique” and the “Battle 
Ilymn of the Republic’ to wind up 
things. The singer enjoys a large fol- 


lowing and his reception was of the 
most enthusiastic. Everything was ap- 
plauded, including Mr. Harris’s patience 
and self-control when a cipher in one of 
the shrillest pipes of the A®olian Hall 
organ broke unexpectedly into his sing- 
ing of Bach and held up the recital for 
several minutes. 

As always, the tenor commanded ad- 
miration for the artistic qualities of his 
work and the taste displayed in his de- 
livery and interpretations. He was not 
well advised in attempting Handel’s 
“Sound an Alarm,” to the great exac- 
tions of which his voice does not gra- 
ciously lend itself. Likewise the un- 
merciful tessitura of the Bach pieces 
troubled him, though his phrasing of 
these was masterly. But the quality 
of his singing improved noticeably in 
five of Duparc’s most gorgeous songs and 
continued to improve till the end. In 
his rendering of the superb “Chanson 
Triste” and the voluptuous “Invitation 
au Voyage” he revealed much taste and 
a fine sense of musical detail. And how 
intimately Mr. Harris knows the spirit 
of Russian lyrics—which he sings in the 
original—need not be told again. In all, 
his work last Monday was of the kind 
that one expects of him. 

Erno Rappee accompanied peaceably. 
Reber Johnson played violin obbligati in 
the arias of Bach. H. ¥. P. 





During his vacation Raymond Wilson, 
the pianist, gave a number of recitals 
for the benefit of the Red Cross in New 
York and Pennsylvania. Mr. Wilson 
has now resumed his work at Syracuse 
University, with which institution he has 
been connected as a member of the fac- 
ulty for four years. 
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NATIONAL PAGEANT 
A FINE SPECTACLE 


Historical Episodes and Drama, 
“Drawing of the Sword,” 
Given at Metropolitan 


It seemed that everyone prominently 
identified with the dramatic profession 
took part in the National Red Cross 
Pageant and Drama presented at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday 
and Friday evenings of last week. Those 
actresses not required on the stage for 
the series of spectacles were in the lobby, 
in the corridors and in the boxes of the 
house, persuading the audience to buy 
Liberty Bonds, after having sold them 
programs. 

An orchestra selected from the Sym- 
phony Society of New York and directed 
by David Mannes and Victor Kolar fur- 
nished the music for the occasion. The 
pageant was practically the same as that 
given recently at Huntington, L. L, 
staged under the joint direction of E. H. 
Sothern, Daniel Frohman, Ben Ali Hag- 
gin and Thomas Wood Stevens. It con- 
sists of a number of symbolic episodes, 
representing history in the making. 
Much of it is good drama; some appeals 
only to the eye. i 

Hazel Dawn, as the Spirit of the Red 
Cross, set the spectacle in motion, fol- 
lowed by a prologue in which Chrystal 
Herne and Paul Swan took part. Then 
came the Dance of the Invocation, staged 
by Florence Fleming Noyes and danced 
by her pupils. After this pages from 
Flemish, Italian, English, Russian and 
French history were revealed, the finest 
being the signing of the Magna Charta 
at Runnymede and the crowning of 
Charles VII in Rheims Cathedral. In 
the French episode a Pavane, danced by 


Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin and Wallace Mc- 
Cutcheon, was delightful. Among those 
worthy of mention in the first half of 
the program are Chrystal Herne, Ethel 
Barrymore, Kitty Gordon, Shelly Hull, 
Ernest Lawford, Mary Lawton, Walter 
Hampden, Albert Sterner, George F. 
Smithfield, W. Lawson Butt, Inez Buck, 
David Bispham, Frances Starr, Ernest 
Glendenning, James T. Powers, Edna 
Wallace Hopper, Ivy Troutman, Irvin 
Cobb, Ben Ali Haggin and numerous 
others too many to record. 

After the intermission, during which 
Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson made a 
most eloquent appeal for the Liberty 
Loan, the pageant “The Drawing of the 
Sword,” by Thomas Wood Stevens, was 
given. In this spectacle the Allied na- 
tions plead their cause before the Court 
of Truth, Liberty and Justice. Then 
is shown the progress of the war from 
the time that Serbia draws the sword 
against Austria to the moment that 
America decides to enter the conflict. It 

was a thrilling performance, admirably 
staged and splendidly acted. Those who 
took part were Alice Fischer, Maxine 


Elliott, Elsie Ferguson, William H. 
Crane, Herbert Witherspoon, Ethel 
Barrymore, E. H. Sothern, Frances 


Starr, Lumsden Hare, Douglas J. Wood, 
William K. Harcourt, Shelly Hull, Michio 
Ito, Helen Ware, Ernest Glendenning, 
Virginia Hammond, Frank Miles, W. 
Lawson Butt, Eva Le Gallienne and Mar- 
jorie Rambeau. H. B. 





Theodore David Meyer Made Manager 
of New Mehlin Concert Hall 


The management of the new Mehlin 
Concert Hall, which was announced in 
the last issue of MuSICAL AMERICA, has 
been placed in charge of Theodore David 
Meyer. Mr. Meyer is associated with 
the house of Paul G. Mehlin & Sons, 
and will, in addition to his other duties, 
act as concert director of all recitals and 
concerts given in this auditorium during 
the season. 


PHILHARMONIC IN 
BROOKLYN CONCERT 


Miss Van Dresser and Community 
Chorus Appear—Two 
Débutantes 


Despite a pelting rain, one of the 
largest concert audiences ever seen in 
this borough gathered in the Twenty- 
third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 27, to listen to 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Josef Stransky, and assisted by Marcia 
Van Dresser, the noted soprano. The 
proceeds of the concert are to be used for 
the benefit of the wives and families of 
Brooklyn soldiers and sailors in war 
service. 

The Brooklyn Community Chorus took 
part in the evening’s entertainment, open- 
ing the program with “America” to a 
new air by James J. McCabe. They de- 
lighted later by singing “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” and “Old Folks 
at Home,” in which the audience joined 
lustily. 

By popular vote the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra played the “Peer Gynt” Suite. 
The “New World” Symphony by Dvorak 
was finely given, and the program was 
concluded by Herbert’s “American Fan- 
tasy,” everyone joining in the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Miss Van Dresser won the admiration 
of all, as her exquisite voice filled the 
vast hall. In compliance with the vote 
of the people taken before the concert, 
she sang “Annie Laurie” with much 
charm. 

The concert was given with the co- 
operation of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
and was made possible by the efforts of 
a “Committee of Seventy-five.” 

Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
gave her first concert in Brooklyn un- 
der the auspices of the Institute on Fri- 





day evening, Oct. 26, at the Academy of 
Music, to a capacity ‘house. Long before 
the time scheduied for her performance 
the box office put up a sign of “Standing 
room only for Novaes.” Her reputation 
had gone before her, and much was ex- 
pected. Miss Novaes is truly a “find,” 
for despite her immature years her play- 
ing is decidedly mature in its veracity of 
interpretation. She opened her program 
with two Bach chorales arranged by 
Busoni, which she played with dignity. 
Another local “first time’ was Yvette 
Guilbert’s appearance at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening, Oct. 25. 
Mme. Guilbert’s magnetism, artistry and 
versatility charmed the audience. Her 
program opened with three French 
“Legends of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries,” sung with fine’ insight; 
three “Songs of the Middle Ages, Thir- 
teenth Century,” “Chansons du XVIII 
Siécle,” and closed with a group of 
seventeenth century “Chansons Popu- 
laires,” including “La Mort du Mari,” “Le 
Lien Serre” and “Le Cycle du Vin.” A 
Brooklyn violinist, Emily Gresser, played 
competently an arrangement of the popu- 
lar “Deep River,” “Hungarian Dance,” A 
Minor, Brahms-Joachim; “Bagatelle,” by 
Sinigaglia; Concerto No. 6 (First Move- 





ment), Rode, and ‘“Rondino,”’ Vieux- 
temps. A, Ts 
Ester Ferrabini Praised with Scala 


Company 
Ester Ferrabini, the Italian dramatic 
soprano, has been winning ovations in 


the West with the Scala Opera Company. 
In Seattle her singing of Cio-Cio-San in 
Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly” and the 
title réles in Massenet’s “Thais” and 
“Carmen” have been one of the features 
of the Scala season. In “Madama But- 
terfly” Mme. Ferrabini had her own little 
girl, Elsa, as the child, Trouble. Mme. 
Ferrabini also sang Mimi in the per- 
formances of Puccini’s “Bohéme.” Her 
appearances have been unanimously 
praised by the critics and the public 
has been strongly attracted by her art. 
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CAPITAL INDORSES 
COMMUNITY CHORUS 


Organization in Washington is 
Perfected by Takoma Park 
Citizens’ Association 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The 
first of Washington’s community chor- 
uses was unanimously indorsed on Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 16, by the Takoma Park 
Citizens’ Association at a meeting he!d 
in the Takoma Public Library. One of 
the principal speakers was Dr. H. E. 
Cogswell, instructor of the Washington 
Community Orchestra and instructor of 
music for the public schools of the Na- 
tional Capital. 

At this meeting of representative cit- 
izens, both music-lovers and community 
workers, the plans were discussed and 
an organization perfected as follows: 

President, Mrs. C. O. Townsend; vice- 
president, Mrs. Beverly T. Galloway; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Letty Merrill. Music com- 
mittee, James W. Dyre, Letty Merrill, Mrs 
J. M. Sylvester, Mrs. L. M. Mooers, W. C 
John, Herbert D. Lawson and Byron Blod- 
gett. Finance committee, John Scrivener, 
Mrs. William Stuart, Mrs. John Miller, W. 


C. Beck, Rev. Thomas C. Clark, Dr. A. 
Owen Penny and Dr. E. Clyde Shade. 


James W. Dyre, the well-known chorus 
leader of Takoma Park, will have charge 
of the singing and the accompanists will 
by Byron Blodgett, at the organ; Mrs. 
J. M. Sylvester, at the piano. Patriotic 
songs and old songs will be features for 
the most part, with words and occasion- 
ally illustrated songs projected on a 
screen. 

The following program for the year 
has been tentatively arranged: — 


October—Patriotic meeting. Solos by Mrs 
EK. Clyde Shade, Dr. A. O. Penny, and sol- 
diers from Walter Reed Hospital. 

November—Thanksgiving program. 

December—Christmas song services. 

January—Red Cross special program and 

silver offering for Musicians’ Unit of Red 
Cross. 

February—Patriotic program. 

March—Scotch and Irish ballads. 

April—Request program. 

May—Red Cross entertainment. 

June—Outdoor community _ singing on 
grounds of Presbyterian Church. 


Prof. B. T. Galloway, assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, told of the won- 
derful results obtained by various local 
organizations in New York State through 
the introduction of music at community 
meetings. He strongly indorsed the idea 
and said that community singing eve- 
nings would help not only Takoma Park, 
but the entire District. 

Mrs. C. O. Townsend announced that 
the first of a series of singing evenings 
would be held Monday evening, Oct. 29, 
and the last Monday evening in each 
month thereafter in the Takoma Park 
Presbyterian Church, 

Dr. Cogswell told of the new method 
of singing in the local public schools, 
which has been standardized in ninety 
per cent of the schools througheut the 
United States. He announced that 
James W. Dyre had been elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
war committee on music. Mr. Dyre was 
for a number of yeais leader of the 
Takoma Chorus. 

Dr. Cogswell offered to furnish an 
orchestra of about forty pieces for the 
opening event. Other speakers were 
H. C. Gore, W. G. Platt, James W. Dyre, 
H. B. Hendrick, Samuel Scrivener, Rev. 
Thomas C. Clark, C. B. Smith and Prof. 
C. O. Townsend. 

















BOSTON APOLLOS APPEAR EIGHT Y-SIX 
TIMES AT LOCKPORT (N. Y.) FESTIVAL 
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On Left: William Whittaker, Tenor, and Harriet Sterling Hemenway, Boston Contralto, at Lockport Festival. On Right: 


Apollo Quartet of Boston and A. A. Van de Mark at the Lockport Music Convention. 


Left to Right: Wiliam Whit- 


taker, Lyman Hemenway, A. A. Van de Mark, John Smallman and Alex Logan 


OSTON, Oct. 22.—The Apollo Quartet 

of this city, William Whittaker and 
Lyman Hemenway, tenors; John Small- 
man, baritone, and Alex Logan, basso, 
recently returned from a series of great 
successes during the week’s session of the 
American Music Festival lately conducted 
in Lockport, N. Y. During the one week 
there this noted quartet made the phe- 
nomenal record of singing eighty-six dif- 
ferent times, appearing on every pro- 
gram of the convention save certain of 
the evening concerts. Their perform- 


ances: were called a distinctive feature of 
the festival. 

Upon their arrival in Lockport on Sun- 
day, the first day of the festival, this 
Guartet sang not only for both morning 
and evening sessions at the Auditorium, 
hut appeared in five different churches as 
well. They were conveyed from one 
church to another by automobile in time 
to be included in a part of the morning 
service in five different churches. 

“We were treated royally all over the 
city,” said Mr. Hemenway, the quartet’s 
manager. “Significant of the festival, we 


made our programs from the works of 
American composers. One of our numbers 
was an arrangement of a poem, ‘Sere- 
nade,’ written by the well-known poetess, 
Mrs. M. A. B. Evans, of Lockport. It 
made a deservedly strong local appeal.” 
Mrs. Evans entertained the quartet ex- 
tensively during the week’s convention. 
After filling a list of several local en- 
gagements here the quartet is to make a 
tour through western New York, with 
return dates booked for many places. A 
busy season is ahead of this organization 
of male singers. W.H. L. 





ARMY AND NAVY SONG BOOK 





Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities Issues “Songs of the 
Soldiers and Sailors” 


A. F. Sheehan of Chicago has a sou- 
venir that is destined to become famous. 
It is the first copy of the new Army and 
Navy song book, “Songs of the Sol- 
diers and Sailors,” that has just come 
from the Government printing presses. 
The book is now being distributed in the 
army cantonments and naval training 
stations of the United States forces. 

In the training camps the song book 
will be for sale at the post exchange at 
a nominal price to the men in service. 
Distribution outside the camps will to 
a large extent be made by community 
choruses and through the music trades. 

“Songs of the Soldiers and Sailors” 
represents the accumulated experience of 
song leaders who have been working in 
the training camps and of members of 
the National Committee on Army and 
Navy Camp Music, who co-operated in 
the task of compiling and preparing the 
songs for publication. Chorus leaders 
and others who wish to secure copies of 
the book in lots of one hundred or more 
copies should communicate with the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, Room 148, Old Land Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Elizabeth Parks Marries Canadian Cap- 
tain in England 

- Announcement was made last week of 

the marriage of Elizabeth Parks, so- 

prano, a soloist at the First Congrega- 

tional Church of Montclair, N. J., to 

Captain Thomas Henry Hutchinson of 


the Fifteenth Brigade of the Canadian 
Korces. The ceremony was_ performed 
at Godalming, Surrey, on Sept. 18, by 
Chaplain Lawson of the brigade. Mrs. 
Hutchinson went to England in May to 
engage in Y. M. C. A. work at Witly 
Camp. Much of her work consisted in 
singing for the soldiers and she achieved 
a remarkable success in this field. 


Spross Presents Fine “Elijah” with Well- 
Known Artists in Poughkeepsie 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Oct. 24. 
Charles Gilbert Spross gave a fine per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” at 
the First Presbyterian Church last eve- 
ning with Grace Kerns, soprano; Mar- 
garet Abbott, contralto; Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass, 
as soloists. The chorus, composed of 
local singers, did its work ably and re- 
flected credit on Mr. Spross’s training of 
them. The soloists all did their work 
with good effect. Master Frederick F. 
Tripp, an eleven-year-old boy soprano, 
sang the music of the Youth surprisingly 
well. Mr. Spross directed the perform- 
ance and also presided at the organ in it. 


Arthur Howell Wilson Arrives Safely in 
France 


Word has been received that Arthur 
Howell Wilson, the talented young Phila- 
delphia pianist, who enlisted in the Avi- 
ation Corps at the outbreak of the war, 
has arrived safely in France. Mr. Wil- 
son spent the past winter in New York 
as assistant to Ernest Hutcheson, and 
has appeared in recital here as well as 
in various Eastern cities and as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. 
Wilson’s position will be filled during his 
absence by Mona Bates of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. 


CONTRALTO DELIGHTS TROOPS 
Fort Dix Men Pack Hall to Hear Miss 
Morrisey’s American Program 

Marie Morrisey, the contralto, besides 
her regular concerts, is working hard to 
help entertain the soldiers. On Oct. 5 
she made a trip from Maine to Wrights- 
town, N. J., with her accompanist, Elsie 
Cowen, and gave a concert in the Y. M. 
C. A. at Fort Dix. The program was 
made up exclusively of American songs 
and the soldiers, packing the auditorium 
tc its limits and even perching in the 
rafters, joined with the singer in all! the 
familiar numbers. After the concert 
Miss Morrisey was entertained by Major 
Martin, and before leaving she presented 
Company M, Third Battalion, with an 
army phonograph. 

Krom Wrightstown, Miss Morrisey 
went to St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
where she sang at the Imperial Theater, 
under the auspices of the Independent 
Order of the Daughters of Empire. The 
next day, in spite of a stormy crossing 
of the Bay of Fundy and a subsequent 
railroad journey of seven hours, the con- 
tralto gave a highly successful concert 
in Nova Scotia. 








Olive Nevin Scores in Worcester 


WORCESTER, MAss., Oct. 29.—Olive 
Nevin, soprano, visited Worcester Satur- 
day, under the auspices of the Worces- 
ter Wellesley College Club, and presented 
a delightful program of songs before 200 
persons in the rooms of the Levana Club. 
Her Worcester audience was particularly 
interested in Miss Nevin’s program be- 
cause it is practically the same that she 
will give on her premiére concert pro- 
gram in New York, Nov. 8. Miss Nevin 
had the competent support of Julia 
Kasanoff, accompanist. T.C. L. 




















Some Practical Advantages 


“THE LITTLE LORD 
JESUS” 


Tuneful melody of contrasting 
character; an easy and natural 
leading of the voices, which makes 
it possible for a choirmaster to 
get the best results from a willing 
choir; accompaniments which sup- 
port and set off the choral move- 
ment; solo opportunities which 
give the individual singer every 
chance for effective rendering; 
are among the practical ad- 
vantages of this noel cantata. If 
desired, it may also be given in 
two parts, morning and evening. 




















By 
WILLIAM LESTER 


“ THE LITTLE LORD JESUS 


A Christmas Cantata for Chorus of Mixed Voices and Solos 


Text Compiled and Arranged by 


FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


A timely work 

A tuneful work 

A modern service 
Cantata 


Vocal Score 75c net postpaid 
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for Free Copy 
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DADEVILLE, ALA.—Albert L. Penn of 
Chicago has been engaged as director of 
the School of Music. 

* * 


* 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The first free 
organ recital for children was given by 
Andrew J. Baird on Oct. 22. 

* * a” 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Signe Holst, con- 
tralto, and Harold Holst, baritone, gave 
a recital recently, assisted by May Dahl, 
pianist. 

* * + 

DENVER, CoL.—Lucile Dupre, violinist, 
has given several recitals recently for 
the soldiers at Fort Logan and Camp 
Baldwin. 

* * * 

ERIE, PA.—Marie Miller, harpist, has 
left for New York. Miss Miller will ap- 
pear in December with the Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble at A®olian Hall. 

* ¢ & 

RoME, GA.—J. Oscar Miller, baritone, 
gave a song recital in the auditorium of 
Shorter College, on Oct. 22. Berenice De 
Land-Miller was accompanist. 

* * * 

BRANDON, VT.—Louise Harris, harp- 
ist, and Kenneth Danforth, violinist, 
gave a concert at the State meeting of 
the D. A. R. in this city on Oct. 238. 

* * * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Emily  Rulison 
and Ida Hjerleid-Shelley gave the first 
of their violin and piano sonata recitals 
at Miss Shelley’s studio on Oct. 18. 

* * 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—The Berkley 
Sextet, an orchestra doing Lyceum work 
and managed by an Osage (lIa.) girl, 
Alice Lybarger, netted the Red Cross at 
Osage $200 by giving them a benefit. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Chamber Music 
Trio, consisting of Mrs. Susie Fennell 
Pipes, J. R. Hutchinson and Ferdinand 
Konrad, gave the second of a series of 
three concerts at the Little Theater on 
Oct. 27. 

* OK * 

ATHENS, GA.—An interesting faculty 
recital was given at the Lucy Cobb In- 
stitute here recently. Among those who 
participated were Florence M. Giese, 
Edyth van Slyke Gibson and Helen R. 
Baxter. 

* * > 

PORTLAND, ORE.—An organ recital was 
given on Oct. 23, for the MacDowell Club 
by William Robinson Boone at Reed Col- 
lege. Besides the organ numbers, Harold 
Parish Williams sang von Fielitz’s 
“Eliland” cycle. 

* * * 

EVANSTON, ILL.—At the season’s first 
meeting of the Evanston Woman’s Club 
a musical program was given by Monica 
Graham Stults and Walter Allen Stults, 
vocalists, and Arne Oldberg and Car] M. 
Beecher, pianists. 

_ 

RICHMOND, VA.—Mary Potter, con- 
tralto, of Newark, N. J., gave a compli- 
mentary recital on Oct. 20. She was ac- 
companied by W. Kirk Mathews, chair- 
man of the Wednesday Club Music Com- 


mittee. Miss Potter is a native of Rich- 
mond. 
+ * * 
CHOTEAU, MONT. — Bryan _ Truchot, 


French-American baritone, appeared in 
concert here recently, under the aus- 
pices of the American Red Cross, and 
scored a pronounced success. He is a 
pupil of Harold Hurlbut, the New York 
vocal teacher. 

* _ 

HOMESTEAD, FLA.— The _ Répertoire 
Club held its- regular monthly meeting, 
Oct. 12, giving a program of Canadian 
and Danish music. A chorus has been 
formed in the club, which will present 
Denza’s “Garden of Flowers” at a Red 
Cross benefit concert. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The Monday Musical 
Club, Mrs. L. T. Newton, president, held 
a meeting recently at the home of Mrs. 
J. D. Coleman. The program was pre- 
sented by Pauline Miller Chapman, so- 
prano; William Boone, organist, and 
Harold Williams, baritone. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Symphony So- 


ciety of Frankford, an organization of 
well trained orchestra] players under the 





able direction of Hedda van den Beemt, 
has resumed rehearsals for its tenth sea- 
son. The society plans the usual num- 
ber of public appearances. 

e *# 4 


New York City.—The Educational 
Chamber Music Society gave its second 
concert Sunday evening, Oct. 28. Those 
taking part were Fred Fradkin, first vio- 
lin; J. Gordon, second violin; Jacob Alt- 
schuler, viola; Modest Altschuler, ’cello; 
J. Cherlin, clarinet, and Leo Levi, piano. 

* * * 


BROWNWOOD, TEx.—A recital of con- 
siderable interest was given here on Oct. 
19, by H. C. Nearing, pianist, assisted 
by Florence Watkins, contralto, and 
Winifred King, violinist, in the audite- 
rium of Daniel Baker College. An ex- 
cellent program was capitally performed. 

* * * . 


MARION, IND.—Edward L. Clarke gave 
a recital on Oct. 11, under the auspices 
of the Conservatory of Music. Edward 
Turechek has been engaged as director 
of the Conservatory and head of the 
piano department, filling the place left 
vacant by the death of P. L. Nussbaum. 


* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Oct. 13, at the home 
of Ethel Nelson, a delightful musicale 
was given complimentary to the Colle- 
giate Alumna of Tacoma. D. P. Nason, 
leader of the Philharmonic Quartet; 
Rose Karasek, Mrs. Maurice Langhorn 
and Mrs. Paul Shaw contributed num- 
bers. 

* * * 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—On the evening of 
Oct. 23, at Calvary Episcopal Church, 
the first of the faculty recitals of the 
Conservatory. took place before a big 
audience. The artist was Carl Wiese- 
mann of the organ department, and his 
fine playing was greatly enjoyed by his 
hearers. 

* * * 

CAMP LEWIS, WASH.— The _ double 
quartet of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
Chorus, under the direction of Frederick 
W. Wallis, assisted by Katherine Robin- 
son, pianist, and Agnes Lyon, violinist, 
gave a concert Oct. 19. Hazel de Huff 
sang several solos and Miss Lyon played 
a group of violin numbers. 

x * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.— West Tennessee 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists held the first fall meeting on Oct. 
24, with Dean Ernest F. Hawke in the 
chair. A letter from the new warden, 
Clifford Demorest, was read. On Jan. 1 
the Guild will issue the first number of 
its own magazine, the American Organ- 
st. ere 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The ninth annual 
opening recital of the Jamestown Con- 
servatory of Music, Samuel Thorsten- 
berg, director, was given on Oct. 23. 
Those taking part were Victoria Swan- 
son, Gertrude Johnson, Lillian Gustaf- 
son, Allene Anderson, Mrs. David Lin- 
coln, Mr. Thorstenberg and Mr. Goran- 
son. 

* * * 

MEADVILLE, PA.—Mme. Emil Fischer, 
prima donna soprano, appeared in con- 
cert at the Pennsylvania College of Mu- 
sic on Oct. 28. Mme. Fischer was heard 
here in June, when arrangements were 
made for her second appearance. The 
singer scored a complete success, de- 
lighting a large and fashionable audi- 
ence. 

o a @ 

CHARLES C1Ty, Ilowa.—A record prob- 
ably not held by anyone else in Iowa is 
that of Mrs. Nellie Dunn, of Delta, who 
has been the choir leader of the Christian 
Church for twenty-five years without a 
vacation nor a dollar of pay for her ser- 
vices. She has been the choir leader at 
5684 religious services during this time. 
She is fifty years of age. 

* + a 

FLoRIDA City, FLA.—The First Meth- 
odist Church of this city lately celebrated 
the purchase of a new piano for the lec- 
ture room by giving a concert. Those on 
the program were Mrs. E. M. Horton, 
Miss Willow Simmons, Mrs. Lucy War- 
ner Jordan, Miss Hiloh-Helm . Wilson 
and Mrs. Ralph J. Powers. Mrs. C. D. 
Wilson and Mrs. J. D. Redd acted as ac- 
companists. The Myers String Orches- 
tra was a feature of the program. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Two concerts were 
given under the direction of Signor C. 
d’Alessio during a three-days’ celebra- 
tion for the benefit of the Italian Red 
Cross, held in Valhalla Hall Oct. 12, 13 
and 14. An organ recital in honor of the 
soldiers of the Tacoma army camp was 
given by Dr. Robert L. Schofield in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church 
Oct. 14. ; 

* *~ 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — The managers 
of Harvard University’s musical clubs 
have announced that the autumn 
schedule has been abandoned, so the 
clubs could give entertainments for 
soldiers and sailors. Concerts will be 
given at Camp Devens, Ayer; Camp 
Bartlett, Westfield; Fort Banks, Win- 
throp; Newport, R. I., and the Framing- 
ham Camp. 

* * * 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Sunday after- 
noon organ recital at Ward-Belmont, 
given by F. Arthur Henkel, assisted by 
Charles Washburn, was largely attended 
and inaugurated a. series of recitals to 
be given by Mr. Henkel this winter. 
“The Pyramid” and “The Nile” from 
an Egyptian Suite by Stoughton were 
an especially interesting feature of an 
altogether excellent program. 

* * * 


WARREN, OHIO.—The 1899th program 
presented by musicians from Dana’s 
Musical Institute took place Oct. 24. 
The program was presented by the D. 
M. I. Symphony Orchestra, Lynn B. 
Dana, director, and soloists from the 
student body of the school. The soloists 
were Frieda Loyer, Mrs. J. W. Pettingell, 
Earl Shisler, Mrs. Jean McFarland, 
Evelyn Bloch, A. A. Osborne and Mildred 
Sever. Accompanists were Ear] Shisler 
and L. V. Ruhl. 


* * * 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Mrs. Gaston West- 
feldt of New Orleans and Asheville has 
just had published her new patriotic 
song, “The Call of the Flag.” The in- 
spiring words written by Mrs. West- 
feldt and set to a martial air derived 
from an old English tune, are being sung 
by the students all over this section. She 
has written the song in both French and 
English, and it is being used in many 
of the military camps throughout the 
United States. 

* * os 

Los ANGELES.—The Lyceum Conserv- 
atory has Nicholas Devereaux at the 
head of the piano department, Beulah 
Huston and Mr. Damm-Peterson for the 
vocal department and Mr. Lindberg for 
the violin department. Among the mu- 
sicians taking part at the last meeting 
of the Gamut Club were Will Galloway 
and Lester Donahue, pianists; Grace 
Jones, soprano; Mr. and Mrs. Romeo 
Fritz, baritone and soprano; Harold 
Gross, baritone, and the Arthur N. 
Perry String Quartet. 


* * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. Ben Parker 
was hostess at a delightful meeting of 
the Renaissance Music Circle recently in 
the parlors of the Gayoso Hotel. Mrs. 
Frederick Norsch of St. Louis was a 
guest of the club. Mr. Allen, also a 
guest, gave several numbers upon a vio- 
lin that he made and donated to the Red 
Cross Society. Other specially invited 
guests for the morning who contributed 
to the program were the Misses Craft 
and De Shazo and Mrs. Coe. Mrs. Law- 
son Wilhoite was chairman and Birdie 
Chamberlain accompanist. 

* * ok 


MADISON, Wis.—Lathrop Hall was the 
scene of a delightful gathering Oct. 23. 
The program opened with a community 
sing, conducted by Bayard Morgan, 
whose versatility displayed _ itself 
throughout the evening. The Beethoven 
“Coriolanus” Overture was played in 
duet form by Miss Fedde and Mr. Mor- 
gan. Another Beethoven number was 
given; the Spring Sonata, for violin and 
piano, by Waldemar von Geltch and Mr. 
Morgan. Two songs, sung by Mr. Lycell, 
accompanied by Irving Schwerke, and 
some folk songs sung by Ernest Feise. 

aa * * 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Several of the 
Jersey City students in the studio of Mrs. 
Jessie Fenner Hill had part in a fine 
program last week at Wanamaker’s. 
There were heard Julia Herman, Julia 
Silvers, Mrs. Gertrude H. Howrigan and 
Mrs. Frances Sebel Gottlieb, each of 
whom gave a number of solos. Maurice 
La Farge played piano numbers and the 
accompaniments. The choir of the First 
Congregational Church, under the guid- 
ance of Eugene Hicks, gave Maunder’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving” as its first fall 
special program at the Sunday evening 
service on Oct. 29. 

* * * 

BosTon.—Pauline H. Clarke gave a 
studio tea with music and dancing on 
Oct. 20. Mrs. Clarke has begun her 
voice teaching and the program of her 


tea was furnished by some of her pupils. 
Ramon Blanchart, a leading baritone 
of the former Boston Opera Company, 
is this season conducting an academy of 
music and arts with studios in this city 
and branches in Providence, R. I., and 
Worcester, Mass. Elizabeth Siedhoff, 
who has recently returned from Lock- 
port, N. Y., where she was one of the 
two official accompanists for the festi- 
val, has reopened her teaching studio in 
this city. 
* e * 

Troy, N. Y.—At the formal opening 
of the new St. Patrick’s Lyceum Mon- 
day night a musical entertainment was 
provided by the following soloists: Rich- 
ard Reece and Stephen Harrington, 
tenors; A. T. Seibert, baritone, and Mrs. 
William T. Lawrence, soprano. Ernest 
A. Hoffman was accompanist. The 
Sycaway Choral Society has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Albert E. Davis; vice-presi- 
dent, Erwin P. Marsh; secretary, Mrs. 
Fred W. Coons; treasurer, Sherman \V. 
N. Jamieson; trustees, Mrs. Clarence 
Powers, George A. Ellmaker and Fred 
W. Coons. 

es + * 

NEw Haven.—A recital was given in 
Swedish Lutheran Church in Branford 
recently by Oscar Magnusson, organist, 
of Brookiyn, assisted by Edward 
Beckman, tenor. A feature of the St. 
Ambrose Music Society this year will be 
the work of studying the music of the 
allied nations. The first gathering is to 
be held on Nov. 5. Original compositions 
by members of the society will occupy a 
conspicuous place on the programs. The 
music department of the Woman’s Club 
gave a delightful musicale at the Edge- 
wood Club House on Oct. 19. The Dulcet 
Trio and Marguerite Allis, contralto, 
were the participants. 

* - * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Lawrence Trio of 
Troy gave a recital last week at Grad- 
uates’ Hall for the benefit of Lew Bene- 
dict Post, W. R. C. The trio comprises 
William T. Lawrence, violinist; Mrs. 
William T. Lawrence, soprano; Willard 
D. Lawrence, ’cellist, and Mary E. Ross, 
pianist. Cordelia L. Reed, president of 
the Albany Music Teachers’ Association 
and for many years leader of the music 
section of the local Woman’s Club, has 
been appointed music director of the 
third district of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Clarence 
Baker of Rensselaer has been appointed 
organist of the Trinity Episcopal Church 
to succeed Kenneth W. Rice. 

* 


HUNTINGTON, IND. — Roy David 
Brown, pianist, gave a joint recital 
with Margaret Dahlstrom, contralto, 


in a benefit concert for the American 
Red Cross on the evening of Oct. 16, 
under the auspices of Huntington Col- 
lege Conservatory. The recital was 
given in the Methodist Church. Mr. 
Brown opened the program with a poetic 
and thoroughly enjoyable rendition of 
Beethoven’s First Sonata, and played 
also a well-chosen program of unhack- 
neyed pieces by Rachmaninoff, Staub, 
Liebling, MacDowell, Grieg, Chopin and 
Liszt. Miss Dahlstrom sang some big 
numbers, such as Brahms’s “Sapphic 
Ode,” and a number of lighter songs. 
* 


TuLsA, OKLA.—The faculty of Henry 
Kendall College gave its first program 
in the College Auditorium on Oct. 18. 
Those participating were John Knowles 
Weaver, organist; Clare Biddison, so- 
prano; Flo North, pianist; Margaret 
Wyndham, reader, and Adolph Kramer, 
violinist. On the same evening at the 
Central High School auditorium the 
Spindler Conservatory presented An- 
thony Stankowitch, pianist, in recital. 
Mr. Stankowitch is an acquisition to 
local musical circles, and his playing on 
this occasion displayed much artistry. 
John Knowles Weaver gave his first or- 
gan recital of this season at Kendall 
College Auditorium on Saturday, Oct. 14, 
assisted by Clare Biddison, soprano. Mr. 
Weaver won an ovation. 

. «=: 2 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Friday 
Morning Music Club has arranged many 
interesting programs for the next two 
months. There will be an_ illustrated 
lecture on the “Evolution of the Sonata,” 
and Mrs. Emma Prall Knorr will also 
give a talk on a musical subject. On 
Dec. 7, the program will be given by 
Kitty Beale, Elsa Raner and Faye 
Bumphrey. On Dec. 17, Elizabeth Win. 
stin, Margaret Day, Mrs. Arthur Day 
and Charles T. Tittmann will be the 
artists. Dec. 21, will be a Christmas pro- 
gram consisting of yule-tide chorales, 
the Kinder Symphony, and piano solos 
by Sadie Styron. Henry Kaspar and 
Katherine Lee Jones will provide the 
program for Dec. 28. The club has also 
arranged for M. de Gomey, ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Helen Jef- 


* fries, violinist, for recital in February. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Auld, Gertrude—Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 12. 

Addison, Mabel—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 15. 

Austin, Florence—Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 
2: Muskegon, Nov. 5; Grand Rapids, Nov. 7; 
Michigan City, Nov. 9; South Bend, Ind., 
Nov. 12; Joliet, Ill., Nov. 14; Peoria, Nov. 16. 

Baker, Martha Atwood—Somerville, Mass., 


Nov. 2: Worcester, Mass., Nov. 5; Lynn, 
Mass., Nov. 13. 
Barth, Hans—New York (Princess The- 


ater), Nov. 4 

Bauer, Harold—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 10. 

Berliner, Dorothy — New 
Hall), Nov. 12. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York (Columbia Uni- 
versity), Nov. 3; Newark, N. J., Nov. 12: 
New York (4®olian Hall), Nov. 13. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
13. : 

Bogert, Walter L.—Washington, D. Go 
Nov. 5. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Nov. 12. 

Bowes, Arthur Greenleaf—New York, Nov. 
16. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 4. 

—Chicago, Nov. 2, 3; Detroit, 
whe as’ Geshe, Mab. Nov. 8; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 11; Syracuse, N. } 
Nov. 16. 

Butler, Harold L.—Easton, Kan., Nov. : 

nd Tsianina (American Indian 
anele Falk eoePitteburgh, Nov. 16; New York, 
Nov.. 17. 

Cone-Baldwin, Carolyn—New York (Z£ol- 
ian Hall), Nov. 5. 

Connell, Horatio — Philadelphia 
Nov. 8. .? 

Cooper;’Charles—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 6. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 7. 

Craft,* Marcella—Buffalo, Nov. 3; Detroit, 
Nov. 8,10; Peoria, Ill., Nov. 17. 

‘Lima, Edna—Lima, O., Nov. 8; Chicago 
(pital). Nov. 11; Wheeling, W. Va., se Se 
x—New York, Nov. 7; es 
near, mo Nov. 9; Middleboro, Mass., 
I . ae 
gs Viadimir—New York, Nov. 3; In- 
dianapolis, Nov. 5; Louisville, Ky., Nov. 8; 
Baltimore, Nov. 13; Cleveland, Nov. 15. 

Elman, Mischa—New York (£olian Hall), 
a Carmine — Schenectady, N. Y., 
Nov. 3: Providence, R. I., Nov. 8; Brockton, 
Mass., Nov. 16. 

Fischer, Adelaide—Wichita, Kan., Nov. 4, 
5: Appleton, Wis., Nov. 7. 

Fischer, Mme. Emil—Cincinnati, Nov. 5; 
Lexington, Ky., Nov. 7: Birmingham, Nov. 
10; Montgomery, Nov. 13; Cairo, Tll., Nov. 16. 

Florigny, Renee—Chicag»), Nov. 5; Toledo, 
a Ossip—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 18. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry—Somerville, 
Mass., Nov. 12 

Gideon, Henry—Somerville, Mass., Nov. 12; 
Auburn, Nov. 14. 

Gotthelf, Claude—New York, Nov. 5, 6, 7, 
8: Philadelphia, Nov. 9; Bridgeport, Nov. 14; 
Hackensack, N. J., Nov. 15; Oxford, O., Nov. 


York (©£olian 


Nov. 


(recital), 


17. 
Graveure, Louis—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 8. . 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt— Brooklyn, N. : 
Nov. 8. 


Havens, Raymond—Minneapolis, Nov. 11. 

Hempel, Frieda—Providence, R. I. Nov. 4. 

Heyward, Lillian—New York, Nov. 16. 

Holmquist, Gustaf—Brockton, Mass., Nov. 
6: New York, Nov. 9 . 

Homer, Louise—Des Moines, Ia., Nbdv. 2. 

Howell, Dicie—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 12; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 16. . 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — New 
York, Nov. 5, 6, 7, 8; Philadelphia, Nov. 9; 
Bridgeport, Nov. 14; Hackensack, Nov. 15; 
Oxford, Nov. 17. 

Jeanne, Edyth—New York (®#olian Hall), 
Nov. 16. 

Jordan, Hall), 
Nov. 15. : ’ 

Land, Harold—Yonkers, Nov. 4; New York, 
Nov. 15: ee 

Langenhan, Christine—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 9. 

Leginska, Ethel—Edmonton, Nov. 2; Cal- 
gary, Nov. 5; Medicine Hat, Nov. 6. 

Lerner, Tina—Evanston, Ill., Nov. 16. 

Levitzki, Mischa—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 5. 

Littlefield, Laura—Swampscott, Nov. 12. 

Love, Linnie—Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 4. 

McCormack, John—Detroit, Nov. 12. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Nov. 16. 

McMillan, Florence—Newark, N. J., Nov. 
13: St. Louis, Nov. 16, 17 

Miller, Christine—Chicago, Nov. 4; Newark, 
N. J., Nov. 5; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 6; Salem, 
O., Nov. 7: Steubenville, 0., Nov. 8; Washing- 
ton, Pa., Nov. 9; Petersburg, Va., Nov. 11; 
ireensboro, N. C., Nov. 13; Greenville, S. C., 
Nov. 14: Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15; Nashville, 
Tenn., Nov. 16. 


Miller, Reed—Omaha, Neb., Nov. 2; Chap- 
man, Kan., Nov. 3; Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 5; 
Fremont, Neb., Nov. 6; Blythville, Ark., Nov. 
9; Little-Rock, Ark., Nov. 10; Canton, O., 
Nov. 12, 13; Lorain, O., Nov. 14. 

Morrisey, Marie—New York, Oct. 29 to 
Nov. 4; New York, Nov. 2; Newburg, N. Y., 
Nov. 3; Erie, Pa., Nov. 5: Lorain, O., Nov. 


Mary—New York (®olian 


6; Norwalk, O., Nov. 7; New London, O., Nov. 
8; Meadville. Pa., Nov. 9; Corry, Pa., Nov. 
12; Youngsville, Pa., Nov. 13: Dunkirk, N. Y., 
Nov. 14; Sandusky, O., Nov. 15; Fremont, O., 
Nov. 16. 

Nevin, Olive—Middletown. Conn., Nov. 7: 
Millbrook, Nov. 15. 


Novaes, Gulomar— New York, (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 3. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Johnstown, Nov. 5; Al- 
toona, Nov. 7: Harrisburg, Nov. 9; New York, 


Nov. 12; Wilmington, Nov. 14; Trenton, Nov. 
16. 

Peegé, Charlotte—Oneonta, N. Y., Nov. 7; 
West Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 8; Middleboro, 
Mass:, Nov. 14. 

Powell, John—New York, Nov. 3; 
phia, Nov. 6; New York, Nov. 17. 

Purdy, Constance—Stamford, Conn., Nov. 
12 (Schubert Club). 

Riker Franklin—New York (®olian Hall), 
Nov. 2. 

Rothier, Leon—New York (4¢colian Hall), 
Nov. 3. 
Shaftoe, 
R. I., Nov. 


Philadel- 


Marguerite Watson—Providence, 
8 


Betsy Lane — Lafayette, Ind., 
Nov. 3; Monticello, Ind., Nov. 3; Milwaukee, 
Nov. 4; Fairmount, W. Va., Nov. 5; Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., Nov. 6; Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
Nov. 7; Tyrone, Nov. 8; Homestead, Nov. 9; 
Oil City, Nov. 12; Franklin, Nov. 13; Irwin, 
Nov. 14; Butler, Nov. 15; Wilkinsburg, Nov. 
f6; Pittsburgh, Nov. 18. 

Smith, Ethelynde— Godfrey, Ill. (Monti- 
cello Seminary), Nov. 9; Aurora, Ill., Nov. 12; 
Chicago, Nov. 14. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Kingston, N. Y., 
Nov. 5; Duluth, Nov. 9; Detroit, Nov. 13; 
Hamilton, Ont., Nov. 15. 

Thompson, Edith—Boston, Nov. 5. 
Troxell, William—Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 
9 


Shepherd, 


12. 
Tucker, William — New York, Nov. 10; 
Bloomfield, N. J., Nov. 12. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Omaha, Neb., Nov. 
2; Chapman, Kan., Nov. 3; Lincoln, Neb., 
Nov. 5; Fremont, Neb., Nov. 6; Blythville, 
Ark., Nov. 9; Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 10; Can- 
ton, O., Nov. 12, 18; Lorain, O., Nov. 14. 


Wilson, Raymond—New York, Nov. 2. 


Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Nov. 7; 
Middlebury, Vt., Nov. 14. 

Wood, Elizabeth—Tuscaloosa, <Ala., Nov. 
12. 

Zimbalist, Efrem — New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 4; Detroit, Nov. 8. 

Zentay, Mery—New York (Cort Theater), 
Nov. 4. 

Ensembles 

Apollo Quartet—Somerville, Mass., Nov. 5. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Nov. 8, 10. 

Chicago Opera Association 
Louis, Nov. 2, 3. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra—Milwaukee, 
Nov. 5, 19. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Nov. 2, 3. 

Fischer String Quartet, Elsa—Indianapolis, 
Nov. 6; Muncie, Ind., Nov. 8; Colgate Uni- 
versity, Nov. 9. 

Metropolitan Opera—Opening, Nov. 12. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Nov. 2, 3, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18. 

New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York City (Columbia University), Nov. 3; 
Newark, Nov. 12; New York City (A®#olian 
Hall), Nov. 13. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 11, 15, 16. 

San Carlo Opera Company—BbBuffalo, Nov. 
3; Detroit, Nov. 8, 10; Peoria, Ill., Nov. 17. 

Symphony Society of New York — New 
York (Afolian Hall, Nov. 4; (Carnegie Hall), 
Nov. 10; (£olian Hall), Nov. 11; (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 15; (4colian Hall), Nov. 18. 

Tollefsen Trio—Brooklyn (Kismet Temple), 
Nov. 10. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Brookings, S. D., Nov. 2; 
Moorhead, Minn., Nov. 3; Fargo, N. D., Nov. 


(tour) — St. 


5; Janesville, Wis., Nov. 6; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Nov. 8; Paris, Ill., Nov. 9; St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 10. 








NEWS OF NEW YORK 
MUSIC STUDIOS 











Angelo Lippich, who plays the part 
of Franz Schubert in the operetta, “Das 
Dreimaderlhaus,” is a pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, the New York vocal teacher. 
Mr. Klibansky has been engaged to give 
several recitals with his artist-pupils this 
winter at the Yacht Club, Stamford, 
Conn., following his successful concerts 
there last summer. The first concert will 
take place Nov. 7. 

Gilbert Wilson, a Klibansky product, 
has been engaged to sing at Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium in concert. Felice 
de Gregorio, another of Mr. Klibansky’s 
pupils, made a successful appearance in 
“Chu Chin Chow,” which opened at the 
Manhattan Opera House, Oct. 22. Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, the soprano, who studied 
with this teacher, gave a successful re- 
cital in Amsterdam, N. Y., on Oct. 10, at 
the Second Presbyterian Church. 


* * * 


Frank Farley, a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, has been engaged 
as tenor soloist at the St. James Epis- 
copal Church, Montclair, N. J. Grace 
Williamson, contralto, who has_ been 
meeting with much success both as a 
concert and as a church singer, has been 
engaged as soloist at Temple Israel, 
Bronx. 

” * te 


Mme. Regina Alvarez, wife of Signor 
Brocate, impresario of the Bracale Opera 
Company of Havana, and a well-known 
operatic contralto, is at present coaching 
with William Thorner and is one of his 
most interesting artist-pupils. 





GERTRUDE AULD IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Her Beautiful Soprano Compensates in 
Some Degree for the Excessive 
Placidity of Her Style 


Gertrude Auld, a soprano experienced 
in this community before, contributed to 
the happenings of the past ten days with 
a recital at AZolian Hall Tuesday after- 
noon of last week. She offered French 
and English songs as well as some Rus- 
sian ones by Gretchaninoff, Moussorg- 
sky and Rimsky-Korsakoff sung in 


French (why cannot artists sing in Eng- 
lish when they balk at the original?), 
and a few folk-songs. Musically there 
was little substantial or especially en- 
grossing about her list, but then there 
are not many singers who think of their 
programs from the musical standpoint, 
to begin with. 

The recital held forth no exciting fea- 
tures. Mrs. Auld’s performances are 
distinguished among all else by the 
quality of transcendent placidity. She 
delivers one number fully as tranquilly 
as the other. Composure is an excellent 
thing in a singer, but animation and 
variety have their undoubted claim in 
the artistic scheme where monotony is 
not triumphantly to prevail. 

Mrs. Auld’s voice is in itself a really 


beautiful one, though its placement and 
emission do not always permit her to 
make its charm count to most significant 
advantage. Such a song as Perilhou’s 
“La Viérge a la Créche,” for instance, 
served her best traits of vocalism and 
style. But technical considerations pre- 
vented her from doing complete justice 
to the florid aspects of her Decreux and 
Delibes bird lyrics. 

Harry M. Gilbert accompanied with 
the usual satisfactory consequences that 
attend his co-operation. 


m 2. &, 


NEW RIALTO SERIES 


Programs of Symphonic Music for 
School Children Inaugurated 


The first of the series of the Rialto 
Theater’s symphony concerts for school 
children took place on Saturday morn- 
ing, Oct. 27. Director Rothapfel of the 
Rialto Theater opened the program with 
a short address, and Sigmund Spaeth of 
the Evening Mail gave a short explan- 


atory talk before each number. 

The concert as a whole was interest- 
ing. The orchestra is well balanced as 
regards the different choirs and it played 
with excellent tone. Conductor Riesen- 
feld’s choice of numbers, however, is open 
to criticism. The “Egmont” Overture 
of Beethoven, for instance, is a fine piece 
of music, but on a program intended for 
children who are at an age when they 
cannot have had great experience as 
concert-goers it is rather heavy stuff. 
The same may be said of the Beethoven 
“Romanza,” played as a violin solo by 
Mr. Bachman. These numbers, the 
Dvorak “Carnival” Overture and the 
“Southern Fantasy” of W. H. Humiston 
are beyond the grasp of the average 
child. A proof of the fact was the con- 
tinual buzz of conversation after about 
half an hour of the music. Better chosen 
were a movement from Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony and the first part of Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite. J. 4. Hi. 





Strand Symphony Heard in Diversified 
Program 

For its eighth program last week the 
Strand Symphony Orchestra, Adriano 
Ariani, conductor, played two movements 
of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
Mancinelli’s “Cléopatre,” the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger,” Moszkowski’s “Spanish 
Dances” and selections from Gomez’s 
“Tl Guarany.” The soloists were Grace 
Hoffman, soprano, and Herbert Wat- 
erous, baritone. 











Will M. S. Brown 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 27.—Will M. 
S. Brown, whose sacred compositions are 
widely sung and who has been one of the 
leading musicians of Wilmington for the 
past twenty years, died this week of 
pneumonia at the age of fifty-seven. 

Apparently he had a premonition that 
his end was near, for only a few weeks 
ago he ordered plates for his last work, 
entitled, “Let Not Your Heart Be 
Troubled,” remarking at the time that al- 
though he had written the work five 
years ago he had reserved it for the 
closing days of his career. The printed 
copies of the work arrived on the after- 
noon of his death. When shown to him 
he smiled cheerily, although unable to 
speak. 

Mr. Brown’s principal works were the 
oratorios. ‘“Sixty-sixth Psalm,” and 
“Thirty-third Psalm,” “King Solomon,” 
“Lazarus,” “The Story of Christ,” “John 
the Baptist,” and “O Lord Rebuke Me 
Not.” The honorary pallbearers at his 
funeral included five of the leading 
choir directors of the city: Charles T. 
Edwards, T. Leslie Carpenter, George E. 
King, Jacob T. Clymer and William T. 
White, and also Herman Gossen, bari- 
tone, who had been a lifelong friend and 
had sung solo parts in Mr. Brown’s ora- 
torios. A testimonial concert has been 
arranged as a tribute to Mr. Brown’s 
work, and the date has been set for Nov. 
25. It probably will be given in the 
Playhouse, the city’s leading theater. In 
this enterprise the Sangerbund of Wil- 
mington is actively cooperating, as also 
are the leading soloists of the city. Mr. 
Brown was a graduate of the Leipsic 
Conservatory and a member of the Manu- 
script Club of Philadelphia. T.C. H. 


William F. Glover 


William F. Glover, musician, composer 
and orchestra leader, died Oct. 28 in the 
New York Hospital of pneumonia. He 
had been ill for about ten days. 

Mr. Glover was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
sixty-five years ago, and was the son of 
Professor John W. Glover, an Irish musi- 
cian and composer. He attended Trinity 
College, Dublin, and for several years 
was musica] conductor of the Car] Rosa 


Grand Opera Company, and also for the 
late D’Oyly Carte, known as one of Eng- 
land’s foremost producers of light opera. 

Mr. Glover came to this country in 1894 
under an engagement with the late David 
Henderson to conduct grand opera in 
Chicago and the West. After five years 
with Mr. Henderson he conducted the or- 
chestras of the Joseph Sheehan Opera 
Company, of Weber & Fields and of 
Christie McDonald in “An English 
Daisy.” 

A sister of Mr. Glover, Mme. Emile 
Grey, a_ well-known harpist, died two 
weeks ago. 





Mrs. A. H. Taylor 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Oct. 23.—Word 
has been received here of the death of 
Mrs. A. H. Taylor at her home in Los 
Angeles, Cal. For a number of years 
Mrs. Taylor was a resident of Bridge- 
port. She was a musician of marked 
ability, organist at the Washington Park 
M. E. Church for many years, resigning 
the position to accept one with the First 
Methodist Church. Mrs. Taylor is sur- 
vived by her husband, who for years was 
the resident manager of the Treat & 
Shepard Piano Company, and two sons, 
A. H. Taylor, Jr., of New York, ’cellist 
and head of the Taylor Trio, and Louis 
Taylor of Columbus, Ohio. W.E 





Margaret Berry-Miller 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Mrs. 
Margaret Berry-Miller, soprano, died at 
her home in this city on Oct. 18 after an 
illness of only two hours. 

Mrs. Miller was prominent in the con- 
cert and oratorio field, having sung with 
the New York and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestras and with various choral so- 
cieties in different parts of the country. 
She had also held solo positions in prom- 
ge; churches in Chicago and Newark, 


Edward Burns 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 23.—Edward 
Burns, who several years ago was one of 
the best known singers and song com- 
posers in Connecticut, died at Dr. Crow- 
ther’s sanitarium in Hartford on Oct. 22, 
after a brief illness. Besides his wife, 
he leaves a son and several daughters, 
also one sister, Mrs. Howard Williams. 


Timothy Swan Shedd 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 22.—Timothy 
Swan Shedd, a grandson of Timothy 
Swan, once a famous composer of hymn 
tunes and himself a singer of prominence 
in his home town, Woodstock, died in 
Hartford on Oct. 21. He is survived by 
a daughter and a brother. 
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Famous Paulist Choristers Delight Liberty 
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Photo by C. Curtis Photo News 
Liberty Loan Parade Audience Enjoys an Unexpected Choral Treat. Under the Direction of Father W. J. Finn, the Paulist Choristers of Chicago Give a Specimen of Ther 
Art at the Reviewing Stand; the Second Figure from the Left in the Group Below Is Percy Grainger, the Noted Pianist and U. S. Army Bandsman 


OT the most picturesque of the many features .which formed a part of the 
great Liberty Loan parade on Thursday afternoon, Oct. 25, but a charming 
innovation, was the singing of Father Finn’s celebrated Paulist Choristers. Of 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
ENTHRALLS KANSAS CITY 


“Lucia” and “Faust” Given to Sold-Out 
Houses—Shriners Sponsor the 
Performances 


KANSAS City, Oct. 29.—On Friday and 
Saturday nights of last week the Chi- 
cago Opera Company gave two splendid 
performances of the operas, ‘“‘Faust” and 
“Lucia.” Saturday night was the ban- 
ner night, when Galli-Curci sang “Lu- 
cia.” This opera attracted such a large 
audience that standing room was sold 
and the receipts broke all previous rec- 
ords of musical attractions that have 
been in Kansas City. Mr. Shaw, the 
director for the tour, said that the at- 
tendance broke al! records for a single 
performance in the United States. 

It is gratifying to know that Kansas 


City is at last able to make such a re- 
port of opera performances. The audi- 
ence at “Lucia” was brilliant and the 
entire cast was excellent. The enthusi- 
asm grew with the crowd; the audience 
was music mad and it applauded and 
applauded. Campanini was at his best 
and during the great applause predicted 
that Kansas City would soon demand 
at least a week of opera with the Chi- 
cago company. 

On Friday night Melba sang Marguer- 
ite, with Muratore as Faust and Baklan- 
off as Mephisto. Baklanoff is substitut- 
ing for Huberdeau, who, it appears, is 
still in the trenches, for all the manage- 
ment knows. This also was a great per- 
formance and the audience highly en- 
thusiastic. 

The opera was brought here by the 
Shriners. The Shriners have opened the 
opera season here for several years, but 
never with such great success as this 
season. S. E. B. 


rr MILLER 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 


WEAVER P IAN OS . WEAVER 


PIANOS 


course, only a fraction of the legions of Manhattanites who witnessed the patri- 
otic procession could hear the choir’s singing, but the fortunate ones evinced their 
delight with a great burst of applause. When the first ranks of the Liberty parade 
reached the reviewing stand, the Chicago singers, who have been in New York mak- 
ing records for the Columbia Graphophone Company, began singing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The effect, needless to remark, was magical, and thousands of 
persons banked within a block of the stand uncovered and stood at attention, en- 
tranced by the superb singing. The singers were led by Father W. J. Finn in 
person. 
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PIANOS 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 526-536 Niagara Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 





